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NO MATTER HOW YOU VOTED 
These Books Will Please You 

















The 


CHRIST CHILD “eds 


IN 
FLANDERS 


by 


Felix Timmermans 


Translated by 
Elinor Castendyk Briefs 


“By good fortune we have now an excellent 
and lively translation of Felix Timmermans’ 
classic. The Gospel story of the Infancy is 
transferred to Flanders, just as Flanders’ 
painters gave us an authentic picture of this 
Gospel. The smell of the earth and midden 
and heaven is there, for the Holy Family lives 
in every place and time.” 


— Martin D'Arcy, S.]. 


Illustrated, $3.95 
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TWO 
DRAMAS 


by 
Paul Claudel 


Translations and Introductions 
by Wallace Fowlie 


This volume contains two of Claudel’s greatest 
works: The Tidings Brought to Mary, in 
its first new translation in more than thirty 
years, and Break of Noon (Partage de 
Midi), the most awesome of Claudel’s dramas, 
in its first English translation. Both works were 
translated from the definitive revisions made 
by Claudel, and both are ready testimony of 
the recent tribute: ‘Paul Claudel is the 
greatest French dramatist of this century.” 


—Guy Dumur 
Illustrated, $4.75 
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About Our Contributors 
Letters to the Editors 


Reflections on a Lifetime of Reading, 
by Francois Mauriac 


Crossing France, a short story by Mavis Gallant 
Gabriel Fielding, by Evelyn Cavallo 

Why No Satire? by Henry St. Clair Lavin, S.J. 
Medieval Mystery Plays, by Irving Sussman 
The Wake, a short story by Richard Sullivan 
Off the Cuff, by Joel Wells 

Paperback Bookshelf, by W. J. Igoe 

The World of Music, by Paul Hume 

The Showcase, by Leo Brady 

Art and Artists, by Adelaide Garvin 

Young Readers Bookshelf 

Author Index of Books Reviewed in This Issue 


Paul K. Cuneo, EDITOR 

Josephine G. Youstra, REVIEW EDITOR 
Joel Wells, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Paul Bularzik, BUSINESS MANAGER 
Michael Kelly, SPECIAL SERVICES 


Founded in 1942 by John C. Tully 
Consecutive number 144 


Address all communications to: 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Sit 





is published six times each year, February-March, April- 
May, June-July, August-September, October-November, 
and December-January, and copyrighted 1960 by the 
Thomas More Association, an Illinois not-for-profit cor- 
poration, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, III. Subscrip- 
tion price $3.50 per year, 60c per copy in the U.S.A., 
$4.00 per year foreign. Printed in the U.S.A. Second 
Class postage paid at Chicago, Illinois, and at additional 
mailing offices. 


roy 
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: Indexed in THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX 


and THE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 


Dec., 1960-Jan., 1961 


REVIEWS 





This is a partial list of books reviewed in this 
issue; for a complete list of books reviewed, see 
the Author Index on page 88. 


Always Room for One More 

Andrew Johnson 

Apostle in a Top Hat 

The Art of Writing 

Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant 

Christian Philosophy and Intellectual 
Freedom 

The Classics Reclassified 

Comstockery in America 

Disputed Questions 

The Divine Milieu 

The Doomed Oasis 

Ezra Pound 

Fausto and Anna 

The Fountain of Arethusa 

The Four Loves 

Frontiers in American Democracy 

The Go-Away Bird and Other Stories 

Good Bye, Ava 

Goodbye to a River 

John Foster Dulles 

Journey Into Summer 

Knute Rockne 

Korea and the Fall of MacArthur 

The Last of the Just 

The Listener 

Lonesome Traveler 

The Lost Sentinel 

Mark Twain Himself 

The Marquise of O— 

The Memoirs of General Lord Ismay 

A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons 

My Crown, My Love 

My Wilderness 

The Nephew 

The New Professors 

A New Year’s Tale 

A Night in Cold Harbor 

A Noble Profession 

The Other Side of Jordan 

A Partridge in a Pear Tree 

A Pictorial History of Music 

Portrait of Max 

Rabbit, Run 

The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 

Rome for Ourselves 

Roses in December 

Sacco-Vanzetti: The Murder and the Myth 

Saint Patrick’s Battalion 

St. Vincent de Paul 

Scotchman’s Return and Other Essays 

Seven Lies South 

The Snake Has All the Lines 

Strangers 

The Tight White Collar 

To Heaven with Diana! 

Tourist in Africa 

The Truth About a Publisher 

Victory in the Pacific, 1945 

A Voice from the Attic 

The War: A Concise History, 1939-1945 

The Waste Makers 

Women in Wonderland 
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Short Story Contest for Catholic College Students 


Co-sponsored by 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 


and 


THE McGEARY FOUNDATION 





For the best short story submitted by an undergraduate student attending a Cath- 
olic college and subject to the following provisions, the McGeary Foundation of Miami, 
Florida, will award $1,000.00 in cash to the author and the McGeary Foundation 
Gold Medal (designed by Ivan Mestrovic) to the college in which the winning 
author is enrolled: 


1. Entries must be the original and not previously published work of an undergraduate student 
currently enrolled in a Catholic college or university located in the United States. 


2. To be eligible, all manuscripts must be typed and must be received on or before April 1, 1961 
by: 


Short Story Contest Editor 
The Thomas More Association 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


3. Entrants who wish their manuscripts returned must include a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Every effort will be made to return manuscripts thus received, however, the Contest Editor can 
assume no responsibility for any manuscript, and recommends that a copy of any story submit- 
ted be retained by the author. 


4. The winning story will be published in The Critic, which has recently begun to publish fiction 
as a regular feature. The Critic will be given first option to publish any manuscript entered in 
the contest and will make payment at its regular rates for stories published other than the 
prize-winning story. 


5. Cash award of $1,000.00 to the winning author, and the McGeary Foundation Gold Medal to 
his college or university will be presented at the 22nd Anniversary Celebration of the Thomas 
More Association, Sunday, May 7, 1961, in Chicago. 


6. Judges of the contest shall be the Staff of the Thomas More Association. Their decision shall 
be final and they reserve the right to award no prize if, in their opinion, no story of sufficient 
merit is received. Neither the judges or the Contest Editor will enter into correspondence con- 
cerning the merits of stories submitted. 
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Inspiring books for a Catholic family Christmas 
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The incomparably 
beautiful Christmas Gift Book 
about the greatest Life of all 


OUR LORD’S 
LIFE 


Narrated in reverent words and illuminated 
by 130 original full-color paintings 


. By Amelia Tondini Melgari. Illustrated by Irina 
MW Kessler. The greatest story ever told, re-created into 
a new and living experience for young people. From 
the Annunciation and the birth in the manger to the 
Crucifixion and the Ascension, every known detail as 
related in the Gospels is reverently woven into this 
marvelous account, written in a style so simple and 
direct that even children can understand it. 

OUR LORD’S LIFE reveals Jesus as a real person—the 
basuveaaceares humble carpenter, the healer of the sick and lame, the 
divine teacher imparting priceless truths. Every page 
is handsomely illustrated by rich, vivid full-color 
-¢eeenee paintings that add glowing new dimensions to the 
text—all of them created especially for this book 
by the brilliant contemporary artist, Irina Kessler. 
Imprimatur. $6.95. 
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oA Not just Saints, but... 
ay KS the most exciting people of all time 


THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S BOOK 
OF SAINTS 


Sixty Four Saints of the Western Church 
from the First to the Twentieth Century 
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By Hugh Ross Williamson. The exciting true-life stories of sixty-four 
saints. who have helped mold the faith and character of the Western 
World—including Thérése of Lisieux, Ambrose of Milan, Gregory the 
Great, Catherine of Sienna, Joan of Arc, and Bernadette. Sometimes 
noble, sometimes all-too-human, and often sublime, these immortal men 
and women are re-created with simplicity, dignity, and devotion. Many 
charming illustrations. Imprimatur. $3.95 


for cng socacie, The Catholic Bible in Pictures 32201755208 02 Share enters. 
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AT ALL BOOKSTORES HAWTHORN * BOOKS /-—= 


, 1960-Jan., 1961 








Christmas Gifts . 


THE FRANCISCANS 


by Alexandre Masseron 

and Marion Habig O.F.M. 
A handbook of the whole Franciscan 
Order, explaining its history, divi- 
sions, spirit, missions and histories, 
too, of the Poor Clares, the Third 
Order Regular and the Third Order 
Secular. Tables. Charts. Bibliogra- 
phy and 16 pages of pictures. 530 
pages $5.95 


MEDITATIONS 
FOR SEMINARIANS 


by Valentine Young O.F.M.Cap. 
Handy pocket-sized book with a one 
page meditation for each day of the 
year written especially for the young 
seminarian. $1.75 


THE MARIAN ERA 


World Annual of the Queen 
of the Universe 

Edited by Marion A. Habig, O.F.M. 
Completely illustrated, the book con- 
tains articles by leading scholars 
from all parts of the world. Beauti- 
ful Christmas gift. $4.95 


1434 West 5lIst St. 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


THE ART OF PRAYER 


by Martial Lekeux, O.F.M. 
Praised by reviewers as “the best 
book on prayer in English,” The Art 
of Prayer is a simple map which 
anyone who wishes to make progress 
in prayer can read. 
Paperback: $2.25 


SO GREAT A LOVER 


The Life of Blessed Ramon Lull 

by Liam Brophy Ph.D. 
The story of a universal genius who 
appears on the scene of history so 
rarely and is only appreciated cen- 
turies after he has left the | 


THE WOUNDED HEART 


St. Charles of Sezze 
by Raphael Brown 

In a sophisticated century Pope John 
XXIII held up to the world St. 
Charles of Sezze, a Franciscan Broth- 
er, canonized April 12, 1959, as an 
example of simple, strong, heroic 
faith confounding the world’s wis- 
dom and bringing the powerful to a 
poor Brother to learn Christian wis- 
dom. $3.50 


| FOUND FRANCIS IN ASSIS| 


by Jean Marie Kann 
With the touch of an H. V. Morton, 
Sister Jean Marie Kann introduces 
St. Francis, his story and the history 
of Assisi, through the delightful 
means of a travelogue. Illustrated. 
Hardbound: $1.95 Paperback: 95¢ 


VICO NECCHI 
by Nesta de Robeck 

The life of a great medical doctor, 
professor, scientist, politician, family 
man, and co-founder with the late 
Father Augustino Gemelli of the 
University of the Sacred Heart in 
Milan. An inspiring story of a true 
apostle. $2.95 


PASTORAL COMPANION 


by Marcian Mathis O.F.M. 

and Nicholas Meyer O.F.M. 
A completely revised edition of this 
handbook used by thousands of 
priests through the eleven editions 
will be completely up to date and 
will contain the latest no 


Franciscan Herald Press 








THE FURROW 


A monthly review founded 1950 


In addition to its regular features the following special articles will appear during 1961, one 


each month, on the theme: 


THE IMAGE OF THE FATHER 
Msgr. H. Francis Davis (England) 


THE HOPE OF ISRAEL 


Rev. Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. (U.S.A.) 


THE SON OF MARY 


Rev. Joseph Carroll (Ireland) 


JESUS THE PREACHER 


Rev. Conleth Kearns, O.P. (Rome) 


THE LAMB OF GOD 


Rev. Michael Baily, C.SS.R. (Ireland) 


THE LIVING BREAD 


THE SON OF MAN 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


Abbot B. C. Butler, O.S.B. (England) 


THE SPOUSE OF THE SOUL 


Rev. Noel-Dermot O’Donoghue, O.D.C. (Ireland) 


CHRIST THE KING 
Rev. P. de Letter, S.J. (India) 
THE HEAD OF THE BODY 


Rev. Kevin McNamara (Ireland) 


THE RISEN CHRIST 


Rev. Donal Flanagan (Ireland) 


JUDGE OF THE WORLD 
Rev. Kevin Condon, C.M. (Ireland) 


There is an attractive Gift Card 
Year’s Subscription (12: issues) 
YOUR BOOKSTORE OR AGENCY OR 
From: The Furrow, c/o The Helicon Press, 5305 East Drive, Baltimore 27, Maryland, U.S.A. 


or direct from the publishers 


Rev. James Brennan (Ireland) 


$4.50 


The Furrow, Maynooth, Ireland 
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Three splendid new books 


for Advent reading and Christmas giving 








Bishop Fulton J. Sheen shows that 
the way to heaven can be life’s 
most exciting adventure 
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“Why is it,” asks Bishop Sheen, “that one hears so often 
the expression ‘Go to Hell!’ and so rarely the expression 
‘Go to Heaven!’?” 


In his new book Bishop Sheen rights that balance. He 
reveals the many ways to heaven and clearly delineates the 
“fact of hell”. He breathes new life and meaning into the 
old concepts of faith, hope, charity, tolerance, patience, 
and freedom of choice, and shows how the quest for heaven 
is the most stimulating search in life. $4.50 


GO TO HEAVEN 
by Fulton J. Sheen 





The inspiring life story of America’s 
only Saint — Mother Cabrini 


IMMIGRANT SAINT 
By Pietro Di Donato 


Author of Christin Concrete $4.95 





The first biography of the famous priest 
who has borne the five open wounds of 
the stigmata for forty-two years. 


PADRE PIO 
By Oscar De Liso 


$4.95 





Now at your bookstore 
McGRAW HILL 








Dic., 1960-Jan., 1961 








IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 





lated! 


o 


Volume I 


scholars will welcome it. 


® 


Pope Sixtus V said... 


erudition with an equal part 


most recesses of their souls.’ 


* 


illustrated with old woodcuts. 


in Morocco leather. 


Bookstores or 
Dept. 4-2949 


After Seven Hundred Years... 
The complete works of St. 
Bonaventure are being trans- 


MYSTICAL OPUSCULA 


Translator, Jose de Vinck 


contains five of the minor works of 
the Master of Franciscan spiritual- 
ity. Clergy, religious, students and 


Speaking of St. Bonaventure 


“In writing he united the highest 


of the 


most ardent piety; so that while en- 
lightening his readers he also touched 
their hearts, penetrating to the in- 


This book is unusually handsome, 


$4.00 


Collectors edition, three hundred 
numbered copies on rag paper, bound 


$10.00 





ST. ANTHONY 
GUILD PRESS 


Paterson, New Jersey 
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About Our Contributors 


psa THE Fighting Irish wear green jerseys 
is due, according to Frank Wallace in his 
recently published Knute Rockne, to Judge 
Roger Kiley of the Illinois Appellate Court. 

Judge Kiley played football on Notre 
Dame’s famous 1919-21 team which went un- 
defeated in its first two seasons, won twenty- 
eight games and lost one. It was as a result of 
that lone defeat that»the green jerseys were 
added to the team’s wardrobe. During the 
1921 game against Iowa at lowa City, two 
passes directed at Roger Kiley were intercept- 
ed by lowa’s end, Belding. Notre Dame lost 
the game, 10-7, breaking the team’s twenty-game winning streak. Notre 
Dame blamed Iowa’s successful interceptions on Belding’s resemblance to 
Kiley and on the similarity of jerseys: in the growing dusk, Notre Dame’s 
dark blue jerseys were hardly distinguishable from lowa’s black. As Frank 
Wallace recounts the story, “. . . Rockne ordered another color of jerseys 
—to be worn when contrast was needed. That’s how Notre Dame began 
wearing green jerseys.” 

Judge Kiley’s association with Notre Dame’s famed football coach is 
mentioned frequently in the new Rockne biography. Included in the book 
is Kiley’s “judicial decision” about “Papa Rockne” as he wisecracked at 
dinner with his family of football players following the 1921 game when 
Notre Dame beat Army, 28-0. Commented Kiley: “Look at that sonofagun. 
He can make you so mad you want to kill him—he smiles and you won- 
der what it was you were mad about.” 

After graduating from Notre Dame’s Law School, Judge Kiley coached 
football at Loyola University, Chicago, while he was studying for the bar. 
He was in private practice before being named a judge of the Illinois Ap- 
pellate Court some twenty years ago. The author of several articles on 
legal subjects, Judge Kiley wrote the section, “Human Law,” for the 
American edition of The Summa of St. Thomas. He has contributed to 
Ave Maria, The Catholic World, to the Walter Farrell Memorial Volume, 
From an Abundant Spring, and to The Critic. 

In this issue, he reviews The Untried Case, by Herbert B. Ehrmann, 
and Sacco-Vanzetti, by Robert H. Montgomery. 


Judge Roger Kiley 


Berne G. Gros, who reviews Knute Rockne, by Frank Wallace, is 
head librarian of Remington Rand Univac in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Mr. Gros reviews for Best Sellers and Library Journal and writes “Paging 
the Press,” a monthly column for The Catholic Week. 

Two Critic reviewers have recently published books. Dornorny Donen, 
teacher of sociology in Fordham University’s School of Education, is the 
author of Women in Wonderland, reviewed in this issue by MARGERY 
Frispie, a contributing editor of Marriage magazine. Vircin1aA JuLzer’s 
new novel, Always Room for One More, is reviewed by MARrGUERITE 
GALLAGHER of the Chicago Public Library system. 

Eric WatpMan, who reviews Frontiers in American Democracy, by 
Eugene J. McCarthy, and The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, by Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, is head of the Department of Political Science of Mar- 


quette University and author of The Spartacist Uprising of 1919 and the © 


Crisis of the German Socialist Movement. 

Joun L. McKenzie, S.J., who reviews The Divine Milieu, by Pierre 
Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., is professor of Old Testament studies at West 
Baden College, West Baden, Indiana, and associate editor of The Cath- 
olic Biblical Quarterly. 
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» GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


VITAL BOOKS FOR EVERY CATHOLIC 


T 


“THE WHOLE STORY” — Martin J. Healy, S.T.D.—Tells of God’s pursuit of man down through the ages 
* Reveals the moving Finger of God in human affairs * Unfolds the Will of God, the Will of Man 
and the Will of Satan as they meet on the field of human history * The story of God speaking to man 
through the Prophets, Christ and the Church. 704 Pages $1.10 to $4.13 



















“MY MASS — Explained and Illustrated”. A pictorial presentation of the Mass with an easy-to-read, 
conversational style of text. With 123 original illustrations showing the significance of the Mass and 
every action of the priest during the Holy Sacrifice. 256 Pages 84¢ and $1.48 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” — Known as the Stedman Missal, the only Missal which uses the number system 
as a means of self instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 
Regular type 384 pages 66¢ to $7.48 © Larger type 512 pages 82¢ to $7.66 


““MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” — The Book of Psalms arranged for each day of the week —New English 
Translation from the New Latin Version — Illustrated with 211 pictures especially created by Ariel 
Agemean, K. S. G. for this publication. 384 Pages 70¢ to $5.26 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST’ — A revised translation made to free it of archaic expressions without 
destroying its original flavor. Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion exclu- 
sively for this book by the noted Artist, Ariel Agemean, K. S. G. 480 Pages 90¢ to $2.48 


“MY WAY OF LIFE” — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O. P. 
and Rev. Martin Healy, Professor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Huntington, N. Y. 640 Pages $1.56 to $4.13 


“MY DAILY PRAYER” — A Different Kind of Prayer Book — divided into three parts: Daily Prayer — 
Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the Saints. This book is presented to the many laymen who desire to 
pray with the Church in the spirit of the Breviary. 512 Pages 92¢ to $2.48 


“MY DAILY BREAD’’— Father Paone — Summary of the Spiritual Life — Simplified and arranged for 
Daily Reading, Reflection and Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 448 Pages 90¢ and $1.49 


“CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL’’— A Harmony of the Four Gospels —Story of the Life of Christ in word and 
picture — 170 original illustrations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study guide by 
Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., of Notre Dame University. 448 Pages 75¢ to $5.26 


“THE NEW TESTAMENT” — The popular, pocket sized edition of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine’s 
Revision of the New Testament. Translated from the Latin Vulgate. Ideal for School and Confra- 
ternity use. 704 Pages $1.14 to $5.90 
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CONFRATERNITY of tHe PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY > BROOKLYN 19, N.Y. 


amg U8C., 1960-Jan., 1961 





A distinguished 
new biography 


FRANCOIS 


DE SALES 
By Michael de la Bedoyere 


The warm personality of the 
delightful saint is vividly ap- 
parent on every page. “This 
superlatively lovable saint has 
now at last found a really 
worthy biographer in English.” 
—James Broperick, S.J. $4.00 





Selected Letters of 


ST. FRANCIS 
DE SALES 


Translated, with an Introduc- 
tion by Elisabeth Stopp. In- 
cludes a note on all correspond 
ents. The distilled wisdom of 
one of the Church’s greatest 
spiritual counselors. $5.00 


Introduction to the 
Devout Life 


By St. Francis de Sales 


Edited and translated by 
John K. Ryan. $3.50 
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SEEKING GOD 


By Bruno Scott James 


A clear and practical introduc- 
tion to the spiritual life. Father 
James, an English priest work- 
ing in the slums of Naples, 
writes illuminatingly on the 
most serious and exciting work 
a man can do: increase his ca- 
pacity to love without reserve 
and to live the full life of the 
spirit. $2.50 
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At your bookseller 





HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 





Letters to the Editors 


ON HUYSMANS 


Every critic is entitled to his own opinions. 
For his opinions to merit acceptance, how- 
ever, they should evince both knowledge and 
good judgment. The author of the essay on 
J..K. Huysmans (August-September) treats 
the basic facts of Huysmans’ life well enough, 
but insufficient information about his subject 
seems to mar his judgment. 

He suggests, for example, that Huysmans 
is not considered a significant writer in France 
since no full-scale biography has been pub- 
lished in that country, and that the task fell 
by default to an English scholar, Dr. Robert 
Baldick, to produce the definitive life. Dr. 
Baldick’s preface to his impressive Life of 
].-K. Huysmans (Oxford, 1955) explains 
why there was not a biography undertaken 
by one of the “faithful band of admirers” in 
France. Briefly, a definitive life could not be 
written because Huysmans in his will direct- 
ed that his correspondence and private pa- 
pers remain unpublished. Huysmans’ execu- 
tor, although aware no doubt that this ban 
could not be enforced indefinitely, did his 
utmost to respect Huysmans’ will. The ex- 
ecutor even resorted at times to threatening 
legal action. Only upon the executor’s death 
in 1949 could a fully documented study of 
Huysmans become a possibility. Shortly there- 
after, the Secretary-General of the Societe 
Huysmans placed at Baldick’s disposal its en- 
tire collection of Huysmansiana. 

To give just one more example of lame 
judgment, the article states: “By no stretch 
of the imagination could he [Huysmans] be 
termed anything but a novelist of second 
rank.” Granted “second rank” has several 
different connotations, yet it should be point- 
ed out that a few years ago Huysmans’ En 
Route was selected as one of the twelve best 
French novels of the nineteenth century. The 
jurors were such eminent writers and critics 
as Andre Maurois, Colette, Francois Mauriac, 
Edouard Herriot, Albert Sarraut and ten 
other judges not so well known to English 
readers. For Huysmans to be grouped with 
some of France’s greatest writers — Balzac, 
Flaubert, Stendhal, etc.—precludes the label 
“second rank.” 

Huysmansians will agree that Huysmans 
has been sadly neglected in England and 
America. While it may be true that his trans- 
lated works are not good “specimens of the 
translator's art,” it is deceptive to claim that 
“the reader who is emboldened to try any of 
the novels in their English dress should pre- 
pare for disappointment.” 


Gerorce A. CEvAsco 


St. John’s University 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mr. Cevasco explains clearly enough why no 
definitive life of Huysmans appeared before 
1955, but he does not shed any light on why 
it was an Englishman who wrote the book 
and not a Frenchman; if the definitive life 
of, say, George Eliot had been written in 
French and published in France we should 
be entitled, I think, to draw certain conclu- 
sions from the fact. 





Mr. Cevasco is perfectly entitled to cop. 
sider Huysmans as a novelist of the first rank 
but he should be able to give better reasoy 
for doing so than the jury that placed Huys 
mans’ En Route among the twelve best noy. 
els of the nineteenth century in France, 4 
novelist is judged by all the novels he wrote. 
Huysmans’ most fervent admirers in France 
do not generally put him on a par with 
France or Flaubert, and the leading literary 
histories in France, as in England, agree jn 
considering him as not of the first rank: most, 
in fact, refer to him as one of the minor fig 
ures. To say that he is of the second rank 
then, is not to underestimate him; after lj 
there are many categories and to reach the 
second class is no mean achievement. I gaye 
my reasons for Huysmans’ enduring reputa- 
tion and nothing that Mr. Cevasco writes in- 
clines me to alter my opinion. A great novel 
is a work of art: “To be truly great,” wrote 
Huysmans, “a work of art must be either 
satanic or mystic, for between these extremes 
there is only the temperate zone, an artistic 
purgatory, filled with more or less contempti- 
ble works of purely human interest.” Wheth- 
er one agrees with that statement or not, it 
is clear that Huysmans’ interest for us lies in 
the human element in his work—he is of ab 
sorbing human interest, as Dr. Baldick shows 
—and at least by his own definition was not | 
a novelist of the first rank. 

About translations. If Mr. Cevasco would 
read The Cathedral (translated by Clara Bell, § | 
1898), En Route (translated by C. Kegan §' 
Paul) or The Crowds of Lourdes (translated § | 
by W. H. Mitchell) and compare them with}. 
their French originals, he would see what |}. 
mean by my remark. 

Lancetot C. SHEPPARD 
Somerset, England 


THE AMERICAN WRITER 

Mr. Philip Scharper’s paper, “American Cath- 
olics and American Culture” (CAugust-Sep- 
tember), was profound. Ironic that the same 
issue of The Critic also contains more quiet 
abuse of writers like Thomas Wolfe and Ter 
nessee Williams—Wolfe with his insatiable 
hunger for everything that ever was or ever 
will be, and Tennessee Williams with just 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The Thomas More Book Club 


eee, our friend above with the patrician profile 
does not consider himself the book club joining type. 
One is perfectly capable, he will maintain with an exquis- 
ite snort, of selecting books without assistance. And who 
would dare to say him nay? But, could you see the whole 
of him, our hero would be revealed possessed of not just 
one, but a matched pair of Achilles’ heels: he has a wallet 
of the frequently empty sort, and after his dervish efforts 
to replenish it, he finds little or no time to idle about in 
bookstores selecting those books he is so perfectly capa- 
ble of choosing. 


No if he is willing to put up with a touch of paradox, 
need he. The path out of his quandary leads directly 
tothe Thomas More Book Club—the book club express- 
lydesigned to minister to the economic and cultural needs 
of the Catholic reader who hates book clubs but loves 
good reading more. It does so by offering members maxi- 
mum freedom of choice and maximum savings. 


ENERALLY, two books are offered each month at spe- 

cial selection prices which mean savings of never 

less than 25%, often much more, up to 50%! Members are 

allowed ample time to select both, one, or none of the 

books offered. No minimum number of books need be 
taken; membership may be canceled at any time. 


VEN with his freedom thus assured and the allure of 

substantial savings duly considered, our friend may 
still be skeptical about joining a book club. And rightly 
0, for who wants to save on books one doesn’t want in 
the first place. 


ND this is where the Thomas More Book Club comes 
briskly to the rescue. Its selections are consistently 
the best in Catholic literature, the sort of books that our 
friend—and every other selective Catholic reader—would 
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choose for himself, if he had the time, and could benefit 
from the savings made possible by quantity buying. 


i YOU appreciate and read—or would like to read—the 
work of such authors as Christopher Dawson, John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., Francois Mauriac, Romano Guar- 
dini, Jacques Maritain, Thomas Merton, Dr. Karl Stern, 
Daniel-Rops, Barbara Ward, Philip Hughes, Evelyn 
Waugh, Gerald Vann, Paul Horgan, Ronald Knox, Sven 
Stolpe and the other top-ranking Catholic authors and 
scholars of the world, then the Thomas More Book Club 
is for you. In the course of a year you will be offered the 
best in fiction, history, world affairs, theology, philosophy, 
biography, apologetics, spiritual reading, and even an oc- 
casional fine reference work. You will be kept in touch 
with the best in contemporary Catholic literature via the 
Club’s attractive monthly Newsletter; you will save from 
25% to 50% on every book that you decide to buy. 


A LL THIS without obligation, without high pressure, and 
with a maximum of convenience—join now on the 
coupon below. 





cm 


| THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 


210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





Please enroll me as a member. Send my letter of welcome 
| and first Newsletter. No minimum number of books need be 
| purchased; I may cancel my membership at any time. 
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THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN IN PARABLES 
by Franz M. Moschner 
The parables of Christ are here 
used as a source of fruitful med- 
itation on the Christian in the 
modern world. The Christian 
life as Christ Himself described 
it. $4.75 


a 2 


THE WORD OF GOD 
by Georges Auzou 


One of the foremost modern 
exponents of “a return to the 
Bible,” Abbe Auzou has taken 
a major step toward introducing 
Sacred Scripture to the average 
reader. Written in popular style 
and devoid of unnecessary foot- 
notes, his book initiates the 
reader into the profound and 
beautiful world of the living 
Scriptures. $4.75 


—@o— 


A TOUR OF THE SUMMA 
by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


A concise paraphrase of the 
Summa Theologica. Msgr. 
Glenn’s book sacrifices neither 
the precision nor the clarity of 
the Angelic Doctor’s master 
work. Neither a summary nor a 
digest, A Tour of the Summa is 
a journey through the entire re- 
gion of St. Thomas’ thought, 
from beginning to end. $5.00 


— 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY 
by R. Bernard, O..P. . 
Father Bernard traces the mys- 
tery of Mary from the begin- 
ning of her life to her glorious 
coronation as Queen of angels 
and saints, and explains how 
Jesus is the source and pattern 
of the glory of Mary. A welcome 
addition to any library of Mari- 
ology. $4.95 








—@® 








At your bookstore 


HERDER of St. Louis 


17 South Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Letters to the Editors 


(Continued from page 8) 


one thing to say, and it over and over again 
in varied violent ways: “There is no love.” 

Yet, where is the Catholic writer equipped 
to debate these agonies? To say that he, the 
artist-mystic, does not or cannot exist in these 
times is to deny the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Perhaps he, unlike Mr. Scharper’s examples, 
finds in the so-called terrible sonnets of Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins the voice of a brother 
and so for a time turns his face in another 
direction. 

Or perhaps he knows that American pub- 
lishers, Catholic or otherwise, want what they 
are getting and are getting exactly what they 
want—commercial production. 

Norma CLAYwELL 
Granite City, IIl. 


ART—GOOD OR BEAUTIFUL? 

Mr. Russell Kirk’s article, “The Purpose of 
Humane Letters” (October-November), im- 
pressed me as a dangerously doctrinaire state- 
ment of a highly contestable critical position: 
“The end of great books is ethical—to teach 
what it means to be a man.” Mr. Kirk’s dis- 
like for what he seems to generalize as “ni- 
hilistic literature” may be justified. However, 
if it is justified, the basis for his criticism 
may not be as apodictically ethical as he 
seems to imply. On the other hand, the crit- 
icism of such a literature may attain clearer 
perception from some sort of aesthetics or 
metaphysics of beauty. The poetry of Bau- 
delaire may be a case in point. The applica- 
tion of merely ethical criteria to much of 
Baudelaire might lead one to wonder how 
any good can inhere in a poetry which seems 
so concerned with cannibalism, lesbianism, 
masochism, hermaphroditism and necrophily, 
among numerous other aberrations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the poetry of Baudelaire and the 
poetry of the last hundred years has often 
manifested a strange fascination for the sor- 
did and grotesque. (For example, Corbiere, 
Verlaine, Browning, Swinburne and T. S. 
Eliot.) However, it may strongly be argued 
that this fascination is not necessarily an 
ethical phenomenon. It may be seen, accord- 
ing to a tradition defined by Coleridge, as 
the effort of the imagination to find the ex- 
act medium (Eliot calls it the “objective cor- 
relative”) for the expression of what many 
Symbolists liked to call the meaning beyond 
the meanings of literature . . . 

I do not take issue with Mr. Kirk’s sug- 
gestions for improving the reading taste of 
our younger generations. However, I am not 
willing to accept flatly the principles by 
which he arrives at his suggestions. In an 
American Catholic publication (such as 
yours), I feel it may be imprudent to allow 
to go unchallenged an unequivocal proposi- 
tion of a typically American Catholic tend- 
ency (I do not know what Mr. Kirk’s reli- 
gious affiliations are), that is, to criticize art 
from the ethical point of view. Too long we 
have been asking, “Is it good?” when we 
should have been asking, “Is it beautiful?” 
Goodness and Beauty in art may not be mu- 
tually exclusive realities, but, in spite of the 
efforts of the poor Thomists, it has never 


been proven that they are either conceptual. 
ly or analogically co-extensive. It may 
true that the Good and the Beautiful ar 
convertible, but I think we can learn much 
more about art if we proceed as if they are 
not. 

Joun J. McManmon, C.S.C. 

Chicago, Il. 


NO BIG THING 

I was pleased to see that Charles A. Feche 
played his No Little Thing review (October. 
November) in an appropriately low key, fo; 
the sad fact is, I think, that Elizabeth An 
Cooper’s first novel is certainly no big thing 
either. 

Presumptuous or not, I can hardly take se. 
riously Mr. Fecher’s contention that No Lit 
tle Thing “is a first-rate and memorable add- 
tion to that most ill-defined of all literary 
genres, the ‘Catholic novel.’” In the fis 
place, it is rather poorly written. Miss Cooper 
has a fetish for dependent clauses, which, in 
over-use, debilitate an otherwise functional 
style. It is interesting to note, however, that 
the competence of the novel increases as it 
goes along. But that should have been a fact 
before publication, not after—one means, of 
course, a prize-winning novel ought to k 
something more than a demonstrative exer 
cise in the progress of English Composition. 
Naturally, No Little Thing is more than that, 
but not so much as to qualify it as anything 
more than a competent first novel. 

This is no doubt an ungallant thing to say, 
but it is certainly no more extreme in its de 
traction than some of the pre- and post-pub 
lication statements on No Little Thing wer 
extreme in unabashed praise. For instance, 
to compare this book in any way with the 
work of Graham Greene is simply to indulg 
the critically irresponsible. One sympathizes 
with the embarrassment of one of the award: 
ing judges who later revised such a com 
parison in his own review of the book. 

Tuomas P. McDonnett 
Mattapan, Mass. 


CORRECTIONS 

In my review of Mr. Galbraith’s The Liberd 
Hour (October-November), the sentence, 
“His followers will find statements concert 
ing at least two popular and _ troublesome 
areas: Russian economic competition and it 
filtration,” should read “Russian economic 
competition and inflation.” 

Witutiam R. Waters 


Chicago, Ill. 


I think I ought publicly to apologize 
Mary McCarthy for the typographical er 
which called her stories “cute.” What I said 
in my review of The Company She Keeps 
October-November issue, was “acute,” and the 
change throws a wrong emphasis upon the 
whole review. 

Doris GruMBAcH 

Albany, New York 


And our apologies to Mrs. Grumbach. Th 
typographical error was not hers.—Editor 


Tae Carn 
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THE KNOX MISSAL 


The most complete and up-to-date 
Latin-English Missal in existence, 
fully revised in conformity with the 
latest decrees and newly rendered into 
modern English. Printed in red and 
black throughout in true liturgical 


style. Available in three beautiful 
bindings. 

Leatherette, red edges $8.50 
Grained Leather, gilt edges $12.50 
Morocco, gilt edges $15.00 


ORIGINS OF THE MODERN 
ROMAN LITURGY 


The Liturgy of the Papal Court and 
the Franciscan Order in the Thir- 
teenth Century 


by S.J.P. Van Dijk 
and J. Hazelden Walker 


Two experts in the field present the 
results of new research into the 
liturgy of the Lateran palace and the 
growing Franciscan Order. Customs 
and changes, action and reaction, are 
set against the ideas current among 
monks and clergy, popes and papal 
chaplains, friars and faithful, saints 
and heretics. 10.50 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD 
by William L. Kelly, S.J. 


“A refreshingly new approach in 
prayer books , .. There is a lyrical 
beauty in the language which should 


have a special appeal to older youths. 


Twenty artistic photographs also add 
to the book’s unusual quality.”—The 
Catholic Standard. $2.75 


FATHER MATEO SPEAKS TO PRIESTS 
On Priestly Perfection 

by Mateo Crawley-Boevey, SS.CC. 
Translated by Francis Larkin, SS.CC. 


Sympathetic, yet convincing confer- 
ences to priests by Father Mateo, the 
dynamic preacher who brought the 
message of the merciful love of the 
Sacred Heart to almost every country 
in Europe, the Orient, North and 
South America. $3.75 


CHILDREN AND THE PRIEST AT MASS 
by Hubert McEvoy, S.J. 


A sensible guide to the part which 
children can play in the celebration of 
the Mass. Father McEvoy explains 
the essential meaning of the actions 
and gestures of the Mass, thus giving 
to children in their formative years a 
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THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 
Translated by James E. Whalen 


Guided by the same method which he 
so successfully applied to the theology 
of the Trinity, Father Lebreton here 
presents the essentials of ascetical 
and mystical theology in its origin, in 
the New Testament. $5.50 





LITURGICAL HANDBOOK FOR HOLY MASS 


by Dr. Johannes Baur 
Translated by Rev... David Heimann 


A complete study of the Mass incorpo- 
rating all the latest liturgical reforms. 
Each part of the Mass is explained 
according to its historical develop- 
ment, its meaning, and its wo 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 
by Bernard Leeming, S.J. - 


Father Leeming examines the nature 
and origins of the ecumenical move- 
ment, the obstacles and difficulties 
connected with its progress, Catholic 
and non-Catholic attitudes toward it, 
and its benefits and defects. $6.50 








wherever good books are sold 


WHAT IS AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL? 
by Msgr. Thoralf T. Thielen 


A popular guide to the forthcoming 
Ecumenical Council. Who will attend? 
How will it be organized? What is it 
likely to discuss? Monsignor Thielen 
answers these questions and, in addi- 
tion, provides-a clear synopsis of the 
history of the Church’s pent-counes 


THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 
The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 


Translating directly from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, Father Sutcliffe investi- 
gates the men of Qumran as a relig- 
lous community. “, . for solid 
scholarship and an illuminating and 
reliable account of the Qumran com- 
munity, the reader cannot do better 
than turn_to this book.”—-The Times 
Literary Supplement (London) IIilus- 
trated. $5.50 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS: 
Separated Brothers 

by Léon Cristiani and Jean Rilliet 
Translated by J. I. Holland, S.J: and 
G. V. Tutungi, M.A. 

Two distinguished theologians—one a 
Catholic, the other a Protestant—dis- 
cuss, in a series of letters, the differ- 
ences which divide them and the means 
to a closer union in gommon charity. 


HERE | AM, LORD 
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THE SUFFERINGS ( ORD 

JESUS CHRIST 

by Father Thom ms, O.S.A. 
A newly-edited handy mis- 
sal size, of a spir not avail- 
able in English . hundred 
years. The auth ‘ders all the 
mysteries of the of Christ 
and reflects in ¢ suffering 
which it contai $5.75 
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rich nucleus of‘ spiritual knowledge. 
The Illustrated. $1.50 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 


Catholic Reflections on the American Proposition 
by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 


“An admirably clear, forceful, comprehensive statement by one of the great thinkers 
of our time about some of the most perplexing and fundamental issues . . . it should 
be read by every American who wants to understand what truths we hold, what truths 
we ought to hold, and why.’—ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President of the Fund for 





the Republic. 
“Every thoughtful American will greatly profit from this masterly treatment of the me 
‘American Proposition.’ ‘’—WILL HERBERG $5.00 — 
WOMEN IN WONDERLAND WAITING FOR CHRIST 
by Dorothy Dohen by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 
“. . attractively sparkling and unpompous style. . . “Passages from the Old Testament which point to 
witty and wise—I hope it will reach every Catholic the Savior and are fulfilled in the New Testament . .. 
spinster, wife, widow and femme seule in these Scriptural exerpts are printed across from Father 
United States.’W—ANNE FREMANTLE $4.50 Cox’s distillation of the finest of modern commen. 
taries . . . | know of no other work which makes it 
easier to mine the riches of the Bible.’Y—MSGR 
RETREAT FOR JOHN S. KENNEDY in The Catholic Transcript 
~~ BEGINNERS $3.5 
- by Ronald Knox . 
Talks to school boys in retreat. Remin- | LOOKED FOR GOD'S ABSENCE 
iscent of the “Slow Motion” books and by Irenaeus Rosier, O. Carm. 
equally enchanting. $3.50 “Father Rosier worked incognito as an iron miner in 
France . . . A most compelling apostolic story. Takes 
THE SCREEN ARTS you very deep into the hearts of men living in the} 
A Guide to Film and Television Appreciation midst of squalor, darkness, silicosis. Superb.’’—The 
‘ Catholic Bulletin $3.95 
by Edward Fischer 


A real help in getting pleasure and profit from mo- 


vies and TV. Acting, directing and camera-work are THE LABYRINTHINE WAYS 


all studied. $3.50 OF GRAHAM GREENE 

by Francis L. Kunkel 
ST. MADELEINE SOPHIE BARAT “Complete, well balanced . . . of special value is his 
by Mother C. E. Maguire, R.S.C.J. discussion of Greene’s ‘sin mystique.’ ‘’W—-HAROLD C 


J, Li i i 3.50 
Madeleine Sophie lived through three revolutions and Ty Sey NNN ON) ; 


started an educational one of her own. Eighty Sacred 


Heart convents were founded in her lifetime: surely THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST 


a record for any Mother foundress? $3.75 by Francis X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. 
A theological study of the whole meaning of the 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS Resurrection as this unfolds in the writings of the 
Evangelists and St. Paul. $6.00 
by Ronad Knox 
A companion volume to Pastoral Sermons. Ninety ser- 
mons in all: thirty-eight preached on special occa- 
ert the rest on various subjects, including = - At your bookstore 
saints. 
THE CHURCH IN COUNCIL SHEED & WARD 
by E. I. Watkin 64 University Place 
A study of the great councils and their influence on 
the Church, and a glance at reasons to suppose that New York 3 
Pope John’s council will be of particular significance 
to the Church and the world. $3.95 
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REFLECTIONS 
On a Lifetime of Reading 


By FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


HAVE BEEN re-reading Wuthering Heights, and I shall do 
| so again. I enter, I emerge from, I return to the books of 
my youth. But I have grown too lazy to make much effort to 
force an entry into any piece of modern fiction, any one of 
the “latest things.” 

I am told: “You really must read it. It’s bound to be the 
next Goncourt prize-winner.” I take it in my hands and 
weigh it. How thick it is! Almost five hundred pages at a 
rough guess! In order to stimulate my appetite, I ask, as I 
would have done when I was twenty: “Is it a love story?” 
‘No,” comes the answer, “it is a story about elephants.” | 
could not have sighed more deeply had love been upon the 
bill of fare. I open it, read ten lines and shut it again. The 
truth of the matter is that, faced by one more novel, I catch 
myself in the act of being quite unable to read. 

Who would have thought it? Who would have dreamed 
of saying such a thing? For if, somewhere outside this world, 
an account has been kept of the number of hours I have 
wasted in the reading of novels, it would point inevitably 
to the conclusion that, for a very long time, I preferred fic- 
tion to reality. 

I remember how, when I first settled in Paris, as soon as 
Icould escape from the Ecole des Chartes, and from all that 
tuned young students into slaves, I never budged from my 
fre except to eat a hurried meal, and, even then, did not lay 
aside my book. It was not always one of “the world’s great 
books,” not necessarily a Dostoievsky or a Balzac. The dreary 
novels of the Naturalist School, such as Huysmans’ En 
Menage, presented no obstacle to my voracious appetite, not 
een the Goncourt brothers’ Charles Demailly and Manette 
Salomon. I was not particularly discriminating. With me, at 
that age, an author’s name decided me for or against a book. 
Lhad a great respect for names, and being both an honest 
and a credulous reader, I was prepared to treat with rever- 
ence all “geniuses” properly listed as such—and others, too. 
For I did not miss many of the marginal quotations in the 
oficial Market Lists of fame. 

I crept out from my reading at dusk, rather like someone 
waking from a deep sleep, seeking some form of transition 





Francois Mauriac, winner of the 1952 Nobel Prize for 
Literature, has been a member of the French Academy since 
1933 and is an honorary member of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. This article is from his book, “Memoires 
Interieurs,” to be published soon by Farrar, Straus and Cud- 
ahy, 
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which would enable me to pass, without too painful a wrench, 
from the world of imagination to that of reality. Ahead of 
me lay night-time Paris with its unending streets. 

What, then, has happened to me? In many other ways I 
find myself not so very different now from what I was half 
a century ago. What is the obstacle that has plumped itself 
down between the world of fiction and me, making all fu- 
ture access to it impossible? “The novels you yourself have 
written” . . . yes, that, at first sight, seems to be a reason- 
able explanation. One’s own work is substituted for the work 
of others, one’s characters for their characters. But, on sec- 
ond thoughts, no, since the appetite for novels lasted all 
through my years of maturity when I was already busy 
writing books. The reading of fiction continued to eat into 
my days. It was still the anticipated compensation. for my 
labours. I pushed aside the story I was writing and. took 
refuge in the stories of the masters. Today, I would rather 
read anything else—a periodical, or any newspaper which 
could provide me with facts and figures. “Perhaps it is your 
age?” No doubt that has something to do with it, but merely 
to acknowledge the effects of age, does not get one much 
farther. 

The truth of the matter is that the invented characters of 
fiction, like recorded music, come to life only through some 
element which we ourselves supply. It is we, the readers, 
who give to these imaginary creatures a setting in time and 
space somewhere within ourselves, which enables them to 
move freely and suddenly to impose their destinies. But I 
realize that, at least in my own case, this time and this space 
were part and parcel of the life which was opening before 
me when I was a young man of twenty, the life I had not 
lived as yet, but was about to live. Novels gave substance to 
my as yet half-hidden future, and lent to it a succession of 
different faces. Through the medium of their heroes, I tried 
myself out in a variety of parts—the successful man, the 
squalid failure, the lover or the criminal. They revealed to 
me my own possibilities. I never, at that time, suspected that 
the play had already begun, and so wasted much time in 
reading. Such meetings as might have come my way in the 
outside world would never now take place, because, sitting 
by a coal-fire in a fifth-floor room in the rue Vaneau, I was 
substituting the destinies of fictitious persons for my own. 

I was not, however, growing any younger. The expanse 
before me was narrowing, yet, however restricted my life, it 
was now peopled by living persons and real things. My pri- 
vate destiny was beginning to be intermingled with the uni- 
versal history of mankind. All the same, the creatures of fic- 
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tion continued to move and breathe in me, but no longer as 
prefigurations of my own life. By this time they had turned 
into points of comparison, How far, at my age, had Rastig- 
nac got, or Lucien Leuwen or Dominique? Was I fated to 
be a failure like Frederic in L’Education sentimentale? For 
a man approaching maturity, and already producing work 
of his own, the reading of other men’s novels is a way of 
getting himself into focus, of taking his own measure. 


B™ AS THE years pass, and the temporal future shrinks, 
when the stakes have been laid, the work finished, the 
copy shown up; when the human adventure is drawing to its 
close—it is then that the characters of fiction no longer find 
in us sufficient room to give them freedom of movement. 
They are caught between the hardened, solidified mass of 
our past which nothing, from now on, will ever penetrate 
again, and the death, more or less imminent, which will, for 
such a time as remains, be our constant companion. Its sha- 
dow is upon us, and the farther we go, the denser does it 
become. 

What purely fictive creatures could spread their wings in 
so thin an air? They lived upon the hopes of our young 
years. It was our blood that had flushed their cheeks, and 
they had thrilled with passions that were ours. 

I have reached the time of life when Julien, Fabrice, 
Dominique and Lucien, brought back from the gulf of the 
years, have nothing now to give but tedious tales. As I had 
occasion to point out in connection with Emily Bronte and 
Wuthering Heights, it is the writers, rather than their books, 
who still for me have the gift of life, and even then only 
insofar as they express themselves through the medium of 
direct confession. I feel drawn to Benjamin Constant, not 
because he attracts me as a man, but because his Journal 
gives him to me entire. Having come only late in life to 
D. H. Lawrence, I have never been able to read any of his 
novels to the end. The Plumed Serpent and Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover dropped from my hands before I was half-way 
through them. Yet I greedily devour the copious literature 
which has grown up round him, the revelations of Catherine 
Carswell and Dorothy Brett, everything, in fact, which can 
inform me about the machinations of that ridiculous prophet. 

Only creatures of flesh and blood still exist for me in 
that no-man’s-land between the ending of an active life and 
the nothingness which goes by the name of old age. That 
is why the doctrine of “commitment” seems to me to be 
basically false. I feel no more “committed” today than I did 
in the old days. All that has happened is that I can no longer 
interpose a fiction between myself and reality. No amount 
of reading can any longer take my mind from what remains 
to me of life, from the presence within me of the advance- 
party of death, from those political activities which, dav bv 
day, bear witness to the savagery and stupidity of mankind. 
To be sure, it is still possible for me to find some quiet sid- 
ing where I may vegetate and forget like one of those “vet- 
eran” locomotives which are still kept under a low head of 
steam, or used to push empty trucks. No matter . . . nothing 
can alter the fact that old men are irremediably forced back 
on what is happening now, or what really happened. in the 
past (which explains why it is they are such gluttons for 
books about history). They can find no refuge in the fu- 


ture, because for them there is no future, and because that 
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void so suited for the proliferation of the seductive inyep. 
tions of the novelist, which constituted their natural field 
of activity, has become the unalterable past. 


There is nothing for the ageing man to look forward ty 
but what he has believed, or pretended to believe, if he call 
himself a believer: nothing but that unimaginable reality 
which is like the sea, hidden by one last dune, the muttering 
of which he cannot hear. If there existed anywhere a world 
of fiction which took account of eternity, I would still haye 
recourse to it, and it is true that even now I find myself re. 
reading Huysmans’ En Route. But that book is little mor 
than a journal thinly disguised as a novel. What other name 
come to mind? Bernanos? Graham Greene? But all fiction, 
even when it does admit the active presence in this world 
of Grace, merely has the effect of cheapening a truth which 
is not the product of invention, and is beyond the power of 
words to communicate. 

It is the poets, really, and only the poets who are in tune 
with the closing years of a life, the reason being that poetry, 
like religion, breaks through appearances and goes straight 
to what is. Not that I am readier to open the poets than the 
novelists. In my case, memory is a substitute for books. My 
needs are met by all that I have harvested in the cours 
of a long life, by all the poetry that echoes in my brain, by 
what I have collected for myself, from the “Selections” of 
my boyhood, on. There are poems, in that treasury, com- 
pletely forgotten today, which have, for me alone, a secret 
resonance which will endure for as long as I am capable of 
thought. 


The people we have known in novels are not wholly dea 
for us: they, too, belong to our past, but have been eclipsed 
by the men and women of flesh and blood whom we have 
known and loved. In even the least fulfilled of lives ther 
are more Natashas, Dominiques and Luciens than in the 
complete works of all the great novelists, and they have thi 
advantage over the Natashas, the Dominiques and the Lu 
ciens, that they have been, and still are, not the products of 
the imagination, but real persons. The past wraps us round 
in a darkness starred with the faces of those who have actu 
ally existed, and the source of that light which has mat 


them shine, may, perhaps, still burn brightly on the farther 
side of death. 


Thus, the nearer we come to our latter end, the more d 
we detach ourselves from faces and from riddles that we ma 
attain to that reality which words once both expressed and 
concealed, If it be nothingness, then we realize that the 
silence into which our modern poets seem to be drifting i 
but the harbinger of a nothingness in which all appearance 
are doomed to dissolution. If, on the other hand, those loved 
ones who have preceded us into the domain of death, sti 
live eternally, if each passing minute brings us nearer ti 
them, in that case we gladly accept the disappearance of @ 
fiction. Now is the time to shut the books and, if ever ther 
was time to look at films, now we must put an end to all thi 
pullulation of images. In youth art is nothing but the s 
dow of things to come: but, in the evening of life, whe 
there exists for us no longer any earthly future, can art spei 
to us of that eternity which already we are contemplating 
To this contemplation only music is attuned. But it, too, wi 
soon give place to silence, to that living silence which, hej 
below, is the beginning of eternity. 
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FICTION 


CROSSING FRANCE 


By MAVIS GALLANT 


AMES Prescotr Tynes and his friend Richard Smith 
J cycled south from Calais, sometimes taking buses or trains 
for short runs, but mostly pushing along the narrow routes 
that ran alongside and wound in and out of the main high- 
ways of France. Even the most devious roads were dense 
with summer traffic and it would have been slow going for 
anyone in a hurry, but the boys were taking their time, 
going miles out of their way if they felt like it, not tied to 
any schedule except getting home before September. ‘They 
lived on picnic food and slept in youth hostels when they 
found them, or under hired tents in terrains de camping. 
Prescott handled the money and the maps and decided when 
to take trains and where they should spend the night. He 
had a better head than Smithy, but Smithy was acquiescent 
about most things, so that part of the trip was all right. They 
were good friends and had been friends eight years, ever 
since Prescott, aged eight, had come to the prep school where 
Smithy’s father was a master. Homesick, outraged, Prescott 
sobbed himself sick in the lavatories day after day, while 
Smithy tried to pull him together with pleas and exhorta- 
tions and assurances of better things to come. They were in 
different schools now, and their character roles were re- 
versed. Prescott was outgoing, good-looking, dauntingly sure 
of himself. He wore his hair quite short, American style, 
and dressed in blue jeans and heavy ribbed sweaters. People 
in France kept telling him he resembled the late actor 
Chems Din, and one girl they talked to in a hostel took out 
a pearl-edged plastic locket she wore under her blouse and 
showed them a picture of James Dean looking tousled and 
sullen. ' 

“Hysteria,” said Prescott. But Smithy thought he seemed 
Pleased all the same. 

Smithy was quite different, red-haired, with a sharp, deli- 
cate, not quite masculine face. He attracted the sympathy 
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and attention of older women. He detested this, and the sit- 
uations it led to were dismissed by him and by Prescott as 
“the old-lady business.” They got along well, and it was a 
good holiday. The only thing Smithy had to remember was 
not to get on Prescott’s nerves. Straight at the beginning, 
after they had claimed their bikes and pushed them out of 
customs and were properly and legally on French soil, Smithy 
said in a sepulchral voice, “Eternal France!” The look Pres- 
cott shot him, rapid, magpie-bright, was warning enough: 
he wasn’t to make those remarks—those boneless platitudes 
everyone they knew called “Smithy’s thoughts.” Smithy had 
thoughts_on nearly everything, and he uttered them in a 
slow, dismal, astonished way, as if he had just discovered 
the uses of English. Most people thought Smithy funny, 
even though he seldom tried to be. But Prescott didn’t find 
him funny at all. He said Smithy sounded like one of the 
Sitwells reading aloud in a very large hall. This got on his 
nerves, and Smithy had to remember to keep quiet fairly 
often. That, and the old-lady business, were the only flaws. 
They were minor flaws, at least at the beginning. 

It was a wet summer: un ete pourri. They heard ete pourri 
from Calais onward, and it was an expression that conveyed 
all the rottenness of rotting fruit. It sounded like a peach 
decaying on wet grass; like a melon full of wasps. The coun- 
tryside in the Ile de France was deep wet blotting-paper 
green, and the sky, between showers, a thin diluted blue. 
The ditches along the roads were loud with rushing water, 
and this sound of water running over stones followed them 
by day and at night worked into Smithy’s dream. They cy- 
cled down paths where chestnut and acacia branches met 
over their heads and they passed children looking for mush- 
rooms under the trees. Then Smithy had to remember not 
to say, “This is the real France,” because that would get on 
Prescott’s nerves. When they were halfway south the rain 
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stopped and the dark wet look of the landscape gradually 
lifted. The sun through the moist air stung their faces, as 
it does after storms. Everything was clear and light and 
green and blue, and Smithy thought that if they had been 
flying, they would have seen every snail glued to the stone 
walls, every blackberry ripening, the air was that clear. Pres- 
cott took his sweater off and cycled that way and was soon 
very brown; but Smithy couldn’t because of having red hair 
and the skin that went with it. He wore a jersey with long 
sleeves. At one of the tourist halts, where buses disgorged 
he bought a straw hat with a brim. It was a feminine hat 
but he didn’t know it. He had no idea that he looked re- 
markable with his pale face, and his striped jersey going 
endlessly down his thin waist and broomstick arms, and his 
girl’s straw hat. By the time they came to the Mediterranean, 
Prescott was as brown as if he had lived there all his life, 
and Smithy looked as if he had never left home. 

They came in sight of Nice at eleven o'clock on a dry, 
white day. Coming down the curving road from Grasse they 
saw first the red roofs, then the blue harbor and the ships. 
They had seen the sea from above Grasse, but it was dis- 
tant, a mirage between hills, too easily confused with sky. 
They stopped and propped their bikes against a stone wall 
by the road and they both sat down on the wall. They had 
been on the road since dawn, but they weren't tired, only 
hungry, and they felt well about having crossed France with- 
out accidents or incidents or having to telegraph home. Nice 
wasn’t their terminal, for they were going on to Italy, but 
it was the end of France, and there was a sense of achieve- 
ment in suddenly coming on to the sea like this. Prescott 
took a picture, holding the camera sideways so that he could 
get a panoramic effect, and Smithy put alcohol on his mos- 
quito bites. Cars went by and strangers waved at them from 
the bursting foreign buses, and after a bit the inevitable 
thing happened, a middle-aged Englishwoman drew up in 
a sporty little Singer and asked if they were in trouble or 
needed a lift. 

“We're only resting, thank you,” said Smithy. “We've got 
our bikes.” Prescott, who did not consider himself involved, 
continued taking pictures. After a few questions and a few 
words of praise this inquisitive woman started up the motor 
and drove away. She gave a jaunty backward wave and 
Smithy raised a limp, freckled hand. 

“We are brave,” said Prescott, in an exaggeratedly edu- 
cated voice. “How wise we are to take this sort of adven- 
turous holiday, which Norman Douglas would not have 
despised, instead of lounging about with the rest of our 
spoon-fed welfare-rotted: generation. Things are not finished 
yet for Old England. The spirit of Nelson still prevails 
among the young. How d’you like that Norman Douglas 
touch?” he said, in his own voice. But Smithy, the old-lady 
magnet, was not reacting. He went on savagely dabbing his 
mosquito bites and wishing Prescott would shut up. It wasn’t 
his fault, and it wasn’t his fault either that he felt he had 
to answer every time and be polite. 

His audience withdrawn into a stormy inner world, Pres- 
cott understood that his teasing had been taken for an at- 
tack. He rapidly turned into a different sort of old-lady 
imitation, one that had nothing to do with Smithy at all. 
This time Smithy looked up and laughed. 

Prescott was paying out quantities of energy and charm 
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keeping Smithy afloat. It seemed to him Smithy wanted a Jot 
of props. He had charm and enough to spare, but he re. 
sented having to expend it as a kind of emotional salve, 

“You ought to go on the stage,” said Smithy sincerely, 

“Everybody who can do an imitation thinks he can go on 
the stage,” said Prescott. “But thanks all the same.” 

“I suppose your father would help you if you did want 
to,” said Smithy, instantly envying his friend. 

“He'd throw me out,” said Prescott. “He wants me to be 
a civil servant so I can get a pension and give him a regular 
allowance in his old age. An international civil servant, you 
know, something in Geneva. He says that’s the new bour- 
geoisie.” 

Smithy accepted this. Everything he knew about the 
Tynes family was irregular and strange. Prescott’s father 
made documentary films of a rather lyrical nature, which he 
professed to scorn, and his mother was a mild-hearted gently 
alcoholic socialist, and Smithy would have traded his own 
dry high-minded home life for it any day. He wondered how 
his friend could be so offhand about his interesting father 
who went all over the world making films paid for by oil 
companies, concrete mixers, airlines, or by Asian govern- 
ments tottering on the brink of Communism, who had de- 
cided to spend their American credits making narcissistic 
pictures about themselves. The films had no relation, ever, 
to oil, Asia, concrete, and so forth, and they never seemed 
to earn any money afterwards, but it did give Prescott’s fa- 
ther a chance to travel and enjoy himself. Smithy’s father 
hardly went anywhere, except to beachy villages that hadn't 
yet been spoiled. His mother and father would find a nice 
little place in Spain, say, where there were no other for- 
eigners, for the good reason that there were no decent 
hotels, no running water, fleas in the sand, stinging jelly- 
fish in the surf, and it rained all the time. Then the little 
village would be discovered, usually by Germans and peo 
ple from Liverpool, and the newcomers would take over, 
fleas, rain, stingers, and all, and Smithy’s parents would 
have to find something even less attractive, in order to have 
it all to themselves. It was because of the discovering busi- 
ness that Smithy knew the more squalid fringes of Spain, 
Yugoslavia and Greece, but next to nothing of Italy or France. 
Smithy was certain his parents had never seen Nice as it 
was this hot morning, and that if they had been there, they 
would have judged it wrongly. He felt that he had over- 
shot them, in a way, achieving something beyond their reck- 
onings, and this was a stirring thought. It stirred his sense 
of opposition, his awareness of growing up, and the unfor- 
tunate platitudinous springs from which his thoughts, brim 
ming, usually rose. He decided not to say anything about 
what he was feeling. It was safer that way. Changing to 
another subject entirely, he said, “What's the first thing you 
remember? In your life, I mean.” 


“V-E Day,” Prescott said. 

“I remember even before,” said Smithy. “I remember 4 
Christmas tree when I was two.” 

So far so good. They hadn’t moved from the wall. The 
sun was still on them, the sea hadn’t run away. Prescott 
broke a chocolate bar in two and gave Smithy half. Then 
Smithy had to say in that melancholy voice, “The deep 
Gregorian pool of memory.” 

Prescott spat out his chocolate. He exploded: “In the first 
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place i. doesn’t mean anything, not one bloody thing. It 
only sciinds as if it might mean something. You probably 
mean Freudian. You don’t even know. You must have a 
mind lixe a meat-mixer.” 

“I don’t mean Freudian,” said Smithy. “I don’t go in for 
that muck. I know what I mean.” 

“Well, keep it to yourself.” Prescott was good-natured, but 
Smithy’s thoughts, and the voice he used, made his hair 
rise, just as some people cannot bear the feel of velvet or the 
sound of squeaking chalk. They got on their bikes without 
speaking and cruised downhill. In five minutes Prescott had 
forgotten their last exchange and he called to Smithy: “We 
could get over to Italy today if you feel like it. There’s a 
hostel in Ventimiglia.” His parents had told Prescott not to 
linger on the Riviera, and he received so few instructions 
that he had taken this one very much to heart. He put the 
question to Smithy again, and again received no answer. 
Smithy was sulking, but Prescott, who didn’t know what 
sulking was, and didn’t always recognize it when he saw it, 
took this for assent. 

They crawled through Nice, which was full of buses, 
like dinosaurs, and Prescott said they could stop and bathe 
at Eze, which his father had told him would do. Smithy 
answered this, but added that he was starved. Cheerful 
again, they bought bread and garlic sausage and made huge 
sandwiches of it. Then in Villefranche a terrible thing hap- 
pened, the crack in the friendship that was the start of the 
end. They stopped in front of a souvenir shop, so that Smithy 
could choose postcards to send home, and an American 
sailor, not much older than they were, came over and spoke 
to them. He asked them first for a light, but neither of them 
smoked, then he asked them some rather old-lady questions: 
where they came from, and how old they were, and where 
they were going. Smithy replied with the same courtesy, 
but more unease, than he would have given an old lady. 
When he said they were going to Italy and across to Aus- 
tria, the sailor took out his wallet and after searching 
through its several stuffed compartments took out a dirty 
little packet of Italian money and said, “You might as well 
take this, it’s no good to me.” 

“I couldn't,” said Smithy, bright pink under his ludicrous 
hat. 

The sailor said, “No, go ahead, I can’t use them,” and 
shoved the money in Smithy’s hand. 

Smithy at once became formal and found his manner and 
said, “You must take my name then, and if you come to Eng- 
land, we can pay you back.” 

The sailor seemed to think that was fair enough and they 
exchanged names and addresses on the backs of postcards. 
The sailor's name was Roy Freligh, and his address was 
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double, one in care of his ship, and one in Pennsylvania. He 
wished them good luck and a good trip and all the best of 
everything, as if he had known them for years, and it wasn’t 
funny, but, evidently, his normal way. 

The two cycled on in silence. “You shouldn’t have taken 
the money,” Prescott said at last. “It looks funny.” 

Smithy put on a burst of speed and instead of trailing 
behind, as always, pushed on ahead. He felt all wrong about 
the whole thing, but Prescott’s remark struck him as an 
accusation, and he felt like getting off his bicycle and knock- 
ing Prescott down. That was perhaps the trouble, that he 
did nothing but ride on, first in aggressive then in defensive 
silence. They missed Eze, and had a look at Monte Carlo, 
but it was an expensive beach and they didn’t stop. It was 
afternoon, the hottest part of the day. Traffic thickened and 
slowed as they neared the frontier. There was a prevalence 
of blue-clad white-gaitered police, of long cars from Belgium 
and Germany, of bad-tempered drivers, and nothing really 
amenable. They were on the lower road, Prescott having «le- 
cided they would make better time that way. Between the 
stucco-fronted blocks of flats, the shuttered villas, the mas- 
sive hotels with towels drying from the windows, they some- 
times had glimpses of sea. They reached Menton, a mile 
from the frontier; hot, red-faced, speechless, they swam off 
the piled-up rocks before the casino without waiting to find 
a beach. The whole venture appeared flat and hot and empty. 
The water was dirty and opaque, and the tourists promenad- 
ing before the cafes might have been in Eastbourne. 

Prescott came out of this mood first. When they were 
putting on their clothes, he said, “Do you know, we've been 
on the road thirteen hours today?” 

“Feels more like thirty.” In spite of his precautions Smithy 
had a touch of sunburn. Pulling on his shirt he said, “This 
feels like haircloth.” 

“You're a surly bastard,” said Prescott amiably. “You're 
tired. Why don’t we take a bus from here? There must be 
something that goes up to the frontier.” 

Smithy felt injured but no longer remembered why. He 
lagged behind Prescott and let him do everything, all the 
finding out about the bus, and then the arguing with the 
driver before he would put their bikes up on the roof. They 
climbed aboard and with sulky politeness he let Prescott 
sit near the window. He had never been so hot, so tired, so 
hungry, and so indifferently understood in his life. Pres- 
cott kept on pointing things out: the beach, where you 
couldn’t put a pin between the people, and the mile or so 
of cars, three across, waiting to cross into Italy. ‘The bus 
sailed by the stalled trafic, and Smithy supposed he ought 
to congratulate Prescott for having had this idea, but the 
thought of praising his conceited companion was intolerable. 
The bus let them off before a small fountain. The way to 
the frontier was short but uphill. They had ridden not thirty 
seconds when they came to a railway crossing, where a 
white gate was descending, and they got off their bikes and 
went up to the rail, and suddenly the Blue Train, almost 
empty, for this was the start of its run, swept nobly around 
the bend of the last small hill of the Alps, and rushed by 
with a long triumphant clatter. Even Prescott was affected; 
at least, he was still. Smithy thought that the train, fresh, 
washed, swept, really blue, began this run as if it had never 
done it before; came around the curve of the stony Alpille 








as if breaking a starting tape, parting a curtain, preparing 
a surprise. He realized he was giving the train a human 
personality and it was bad enough when he did it with 
animals and flowers but a train was much worse. He knew 
what Prescott would say. At the same time he felt com- 
pelled to repeat this idea and take the punishment of Pres- 
cott’s scorn; but then the barrier went up and the cars be- 
hind them began to hoot fiercely. They pushed over the 
tracks and got on their bikes and changed the gears so they 
could climb the road to the frontier. The road was narrow, 
curving, steep, between walled gardens and bolted garden 
doors. They kept to the edge, grazing the walls. There was 
no pavement. A huge cypress overgrown in yellow araman- 
tha suddenly reared up over a hedge, and Smithy found 
this beautiful and unexpected and wondered if the plant had 
become rooted in the bark of the tree. When they reached 
the top of the hill he mentioned it to Prescott, who was too 
winded to answer, and merely nodded, to indicate he had 
seen it, too. Smithy remembered Prescott had told him that 
people who worked close to the land were indifferent to the 
esthetics of nature, and he was certain Prescott was think- 
ing this now. “But I can’t watch everything I say,” he 
thought. “I can’t keep on having thoughts and never speak- 
ing.” 

There was a cluster of cafes at the top of the hill, with 
terraces, and a view of a pretty harbor and a church and 
deeply shadowed hills; it was as if the last few feet of 
territory before it stopped being France should be given over 
to places where you could eat and drink and look at things. 
Smithy would have sat there straight away and eaten ice- 
cream and looked at the harbor until it grew dark, but Pres- 
cott pointed out that would make them late, although he 
didn’t say what it would make them late for. He also men- 
tioned that the ice-cream was better and cheaper on the 
Italian side. Prescott was right, of course. They pushed their 
bikes almost up to the customs building, and Smithy didn’t 
say, “We are leaving France,” even though he felt he owed 
some ritual word, simply because he had crossed the whole 
country, under trees and in the rain, It seemed to him wrong 
not to say what you were feeling. He gave Prescott a bitter 
look, but as Prescott was charming the customs official, a 
dumpy little uniformed woman, it went unnoticed. Beyond 
the French border station was a curving bridge, more like a 
shelf, really, with cliffs rising abruptly behind, and carna- 
,tions growing on neat Japanese-looking terraces underneath. 
Then, over this bridge, were new white buildings and a 
sign saying Italia, and a green-white-red flag. Smithy was 
sure that the minute he set foot there, everything would 
change and be instantly unlike France. He expected the 
color of the sky and the color of the sea and the smell of 
the air to be transformed. They were standing before the 
French police inspector, holding out their blue passports, 
when Smithy, looking moodily to the other side, said, “The 
far Italian shore,” more than ever in a poetry-recital tone of 
voice. Prescott turned to him, right before the lined-up wait- 
ing cars and all the people who understood English and the 
French officials and said, “Oh my God Smithy shut up!” 

Smithy knew he was going white, he felt the curious 
thickening of skin around his mouth. He knew it gave him 
a look his mother couldn’t stand. Prescott thought Smithy’s 
face had gone irregular, like someone hit during a game. 
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His face was red and white and lumpy with pain. Prescot 
thought, “This is a hell of a holiday.” He said, more out of 
curiosity than unkindness, “I'll bet you can make yourself 
be sick whenever you want to.” 

Smithy looked as if he were going to be sick there ang 
then, and Prescott, disgusted with him, heard him say jp 
a thick voice, “I mean to say, I can’t go on not having 
thoughts.” 

“Oh, have anything you want, only get your passport 
fixed and let’s go,” he said, and pushed on without looking 
back. 

There seemed nothing for Smithy to do but go back into 
France, and so he turned his bike the other way and walked 
off. When he looked back Prescott had already pocketed his 
passport and was vanishing into the file of traffic creeping 
along the bridge. He seemed suspended miles and miles over 
the carnation fields, then he was swallowed into Italy. They 
had broken the rule about separating, Even Prescott would 
have trouble with his parents over that. It was the only 
thing the parents, both sets, had been really firm about. 

Smithy went into the first cafe he could see on the French 
side and sat down where there was a good view toward the 
sea. He had only a few francs in his pocket, and he knew 
that Prescott would have to come back, because he was 
carrying all the maps and the money and couldn't leave 
Smithy like this. He knew Prescott would realize it before 
long and come back. He stared straight at the harbor, trying 
to think of something appropriate to this view. It seemed to 
him that he was so often hurt and made to seem in the 
wrong, and he was always walking off because he couldn't 
think of what else to do, and people were always having to 
come after him. The worst of it all was that now he was 
alone he wasn’t having thoughts. He wasn’t thinking of any- 
thing at all. Lights went on like drops of water around the 
edge of the bay. The cypresses looked theatrical, cut out of 
cardboard and propped in place. Surely there was a thought 
in his head, suitable for this? The row had been all over 
nothing. There was nothing in his head at all. It was too 
late, too late to start back on the fringe of the day and live 
it all over differently. It was too late to change Prescott’ 
feelings and he supposed that it was too late to change his 
own character and that it was going to be like this all his 
life. 

Prescott was back in ten minutes. He must have realized 
about the money before he’d gone anywhere. He sat down 
at Smithy’s table and asked for a peche Melba without say- 
ing anything about its being better on the Italian side. 

“There’s an officer with a beard over there,” Prescott said. 
“He looks like James Robertson Justice. There’s an Astor- 
Martin with its guts out. You should hear the driver. I saw 
a place where I think we can eat.” You could tell he had 
taken an attitude. He was making the best of it, because 
they weren’t to separate, and it was either get on together 
or go home, and Prescott wanted to go on through North 
Italy and up into Austria. He was going to be good about 
Smithy and let him talk all he wanted: but he would nevet 
do a holiday with him again. All that was implicit. Smithy 
knew the rest of the trip would be all right, but not the same; 
and although he would have given anything to change 
things, it would never be the same again as before they had 
the row, when they were still coming across France. 
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GABRIEL 
FIELDING 


A Portrait 


By EVELYN CAVALLO 


ALL, LEAN and lithe, with witch-dark features—that was 
| first impression of Gabriel Fielding. I had gone to Al- 
lington Castle in Kent where another of England’s younger 
Catholic writers, Muriel Spark, was convalescing and writing 
her first novel, The Comforters. Allington Castle, the Refor- 
mation home of the poet and courtier Sir Thomas Wyatt, had 
again become Catholic property, providing both a mother- 
house for a number of Carmelite tertiaries and a guest-house 
for those seeking respite and quiet. 

Allington was all grey. stone and winter peace. A frozen 
blue twilight hung over its battlements, its hushed Italian 
garden and river-bounding trees. Electric heating did its 
best to compete with the siege-resisting stone of the walls 
but seemed to burn with a disenchanted glow in the halls 
and chambers used to roaring open hearths. 

I remember sitting at tea with Miss Spark, not daring to 
move my British “winter warm” as we talked and explored 
together the spartan resistance of the rock-cakes on our plates. 

Into this typically English polar seene—which many Amer- 
cans will remember with a shudder—there burst, like a sud- 
den grenade of heat, the mercurial author of Brotherly Love. 
John Blaydon, the hero of the “Greenbloom” saga (who fea- 
tures in three of Fielding’s novels), was still unknown to the 
tading-public, but hearing his creator read from manuscript 
that night, I understood how fervid was the novelist’s search 
into the substance of his own youth. Through the character 
John Blaydon, Fielding was trying to understand himself; 
0 seize, with a sense of exact location, the moods and masks 
his former existence. And into this search, he put all the 
wncentration, the warmth of affection, the depth of insight, 
the colour and humour of his vivid disposition. Some per- 
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sonalities burn steadily like candles in a room undisturbed by 
currents or draughts. Fielding, on the other hand, was like 
magnesium: his vitality dazzled consumingly. For the first 
few minutes, one was startled, astonished; for the next two 
hours exhilarated; and after that, exhausted, quite used up. 

Meeting Fielding first in Muriel Spark’s presence, I fell 
to thinking how the two of them represented different aspects 
of the Catholic mind. Both of them were converts of recent 
standing, and both were keen to explore and possess the Faith 
they had now made their own. But this keenness was ex- 
pressed by them quite distinctly. While Fielding was all en- 
thusiasm, all omnivorous excited interest, Muriel Spark was 
deftly analytic—set on knowing the precise truth to be learnt. 
In her novel The Comforters (unpublished at that time) she 
was bent on discriminating between the spurious and the real 
in those who professed the Faith. For a first novel—and the 
novel of a convert—The Comforters was anything but cozy. 
To some, it must have seemed as if the author had joined 
the Church to tell born Catholics just where they went 
wrong. In the charecter of Mrs. Hogg, she had created a 
herd-spirit symbol of all that travesties the life of the spirit. 
Plato speaks somewhere of the Great Beast which is the eter- 
nal enemy of truth. And in the mob-mind of Mrs. Hogg Cwho 
vanishes when she is by herself!), Muriel Spark created an 
image of the Great Beast of platitude, hearsay and cliche 
which preys upon the Catholic ethos just as it preys upon 
all others. 

But this was not Fielding’s way. St. Thomas’ counsel to 
doubt well, doubt everything first, was alien to his charity 
and fervour. About him, as about his fiction, there dwells an 
all-enveloping aura of warmth. Just as Muriel Spark’s fiction 
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reflects a fastidious chastity of spirit, so Fielding’s writing 
and personality radiates an embracing agape. To distinguish 
works of art with labels lifted straight from the human facul- 
ties, is a dangerous, if not falsifying, procedure. But explana- 
tion invariably carries with it the temptation to over-simplify. 
To this temptation, I readily admit, and if I speak of Field- 
ing’s novels as constituting a fiction of the heart and Muriel 
Spark’s as comprising a fiction of the mind, I am, of course, 
employing metaphor. Another way of expressing this differ- 
ence would be to say that Fielding’s novels were those of a 
born Franciscan while those of Muriel Spark suggested the 
Dominican tradition. These are hazardous descriptions, but 
they do perhaps offer the reader a handle. Behind the fan- 
tasy, the brilliant sleight of hand, the Verey lights of wit and 
invention, we are aware in Muriel Spark’s novels of the 
architecture of the intelligence. The Comforters, Robinson, 
Memento Mori and finally The Ballad of Peckham Rye—all 
these four are like glittering charades in some spectral and 
icy-chandaliered ballroom. In direct contrast, Fielding’s four 
fictions throb with blood like a warm bare vein. They are 
tragi-comedies enacted in the operation-theatre of the heart 
—long sequences of retrospection, proceeding from crisis to 
point of crisis. The feeling-tone of Fielding’s fiction is high, 
vibrant and electric. Commitment, not detachment, is the se- 
cret of this author’s vision. 

One can possibly derive this volatile warmth from the pu- 
tative trace of Welsh blood in Fielding. The land of the Dru- 
ids had long been known to him as a one-time home and the 
present home of a brother. In Angelsey, the Druids had their 
H.Q. in the days of the Romans, and Angelsey features in 
Brotherly Love and In the Time of Greenbloom. There is, 
indeed, the powerful hint of a Welsh wizard about Fielding. 
His love of tall stories, his spell-binding talk, the range and 
richness of his rhetoric: all these help to make one feel a 
bit in the presence of a first-class conjuror. 

Fielding generates and attracts the unlikely. In his com- 
pany-the unexpected becomes almost the accepted thing. I 
have always felt when going out with him that I am carry- 
ing my life in my hands. Anything, I feel, just anything can 
happen—an exhilarating but fearful sensation. 

I remember dashing with him in his Jaguar through the 
pitch-black windings of Kentish lanes, while a lady novel- 
ist on the back seat sat clutching her rosary and hoping for 
the best. I remember his disconcerting practical jokes: his 
calm statement to a car-full of friends, in the deep country 
on a night of thick fog, that we had run out of petrol; and 
how he asked me and his grandfather Doggo, an Anglican 
cleric, to reconnoitre until we contacted a petrol-station. “But 
look after Doggo, Evelyn,” he added. “There’s a bridge with 
practically no parapet to it about fifty yards up road and 
poor old Doggo’s not too steady on his pins and can’t see 
his own boots.” I set forth, courageously accompanied by 
Doggo, only to have Fielding recall us when we were ven- 
tured a few feet into the murk, “Come back, Evelyn; the 
wretched feed must have got choked. We're quite all right 
after all.” Fielding can both make and take a joke. 

To be with Fielding is to be with a powerful but uncertain 
catalytic agent. The shy, the cautious, the reserved, in his 
company, lose their inhibitions—unless they become a hun- 
dred times worse! Under the devastating barrage of his own 
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frankness and curiosity, the sensitive egos of more bashfyj 
persons make their own advances and offer up their secret, 
I have heard Fielding grilling a literary critic as to the minute 
particulars of his normal daily programme, including the gy. 
erage time and frequency of his bowel-movements! And jp. 
stead of resisting or resenting this, there was the critic o 
operating, excitedly assisting with the information which 
would help to establish his chart or graph. 


OME MEN are natural confessors; and when their profession 
S aids them in this, the impulse to confide in them is, of 
course, the greater. Fielding, besides being a man gifted with 
sympathy and unusual attention, is also a doctor in gener 
practice: one to whom others normally bring their troubles 
As with a priest, a doctor moves in no narrow social circle 
He becomes acquainted with all walks of men and loses the 
delimiting restrictions of class. 

Fielding’s practice of medicine brings him, too, into en 
counter with types unknown to most of us. As a prison doc 
tor, who regularly attends the local county jail, his vision 
has been widened. Criminal psychology interests him deeply, 
and the manic and “messianic” killer Horrowicz (who fe:- 
tures in the novel Eight Days) is a character elaborated out 
of experience and observation. 

Men may be curious about their fellows without really 
liking them. The misanthropic prober is a well-known type, 
but Fielding is not one of them. He is drawn to individuals 
both out of interest and from possessing a convivial nature. 
A family man with five children (a red-gold girl-child Gabi 
el, some few months old, being the latest addition), Fielding 
is an attractive host. A warmth of welcome radiates from him 
like heat given out by an open coal-fire. 

House-parties at Fielding’s home in Kent are well-fed, pro- 
lific and spontaneous affairs. I remember one particular Whit 
sun occasion when Muriel Spark and her Persian cat “Blue 
bell,” Neville Braybrooke and his novelist wife Isobel Eng 
lish, and the critic Derek Stanford made up the party. Field 
ing had recorded a chapter of a novel in progress on his 
recorder, and played it back to us. His reading of his own 
work was trenchantly dramatic. Ancient-Mariner-fashion, his 
performance held us; and when it was over—its catharsis ac 
complished—we all felt as if we ourselves had endured the 
characters’ emotional traumas. For Muriel Spark, the occ 
sion was too much, and afterwards I noticed her decorously 
removing two small plugs of cotton-wool from her ears. 

Fielding’s flair for establishing contact has sometimes led 
to embarrassing situations. On a visit to London to see his 
agent, Fielding met a lascar seaman looking rather lost in’ 
gentleman’s toilet. Noticing the medal on a little chain, which 
the man wore about his neck, Fielding snoke to him as a fel 
low Catholic, and was soon hearing all about his travels and 
troubles. Fielding asked him to have a drink and found thi 
alcohol had fairly launched the sailor on the regurgitation 
his entire life-story. Since this chronicle appeared unending 
Fielding invited the sailor to lunch, and was then hard-ptesst 
to explain the lascar’s presence to a notable reviewer wh 
social sense was less accommodating than Fielding’s. 

Not unnaturally, the qualities that make a grand host 
Fielding render him an unpredictable guest. His enormot 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE INTOLERANT ART 


WHY NO SATIRE? 


By HENRY ST. CLAIR LAVIN, S.J. 


HE FIGURE Of satire is thin and pale indeed, these days; 
T otter growing incontinently fat during the eighteenth 
century, satire began a long fast, interrupted only briefly by 
Byron, which has lasted till the present day. There have been 
little morsels for satire here and there but scarcely anything 
one could call a substantial meal. The jellies and candied 
sweets of the romantic banquet fed many muses, perhaps, 
but not that of satire. For romanticism is subjective; satire de- 
mands objectivity. Romanticism is of the heart; satire is of 
the mind. Romanticism is warm and weeping; satire is cool 
and smiling. 

The experiences of this century, particularly since 1914, 
might have been expected to change the romantic attitude. 
These have been years of change, of upheaval. No easy op- 
timism has answered the questions which a depression and 
several wars have posed. In fact, these questions have largely 
gone unanswered. If the purpose of satire is, as the dictionary 
says, a “holding up [of] human vices, follies, etc., to ridicule 
and scorn,” surely both men and nations have in these years 
provided abundant material for satire. 

Yet our attitude has not changed. Our vision of man is a 
great deal more scientifically clinical than the old romantic 
vision, but essentially it has not changed. ‘The Darwinians, 
if not Darwin, and the Freudians, if not Freud, have left man 
in the romantic center of the universe. But they have taken 
away from man that which makes satire possible, free will. 
Whether man is a complex of animal instincts or of subcon- 
scious and unconscious drives, he has come to be seen as less 
and less responsible. His aberrations, then, are neither sins 
nor follies, They are more nearly diseases. Even if one were 
himself undiseased, it would scarcely be rational to satirize 
disease in others. Man without free will may be the object 
of pathos, but not of satire. Serious modern authors have rec- 
ognized this fact. Eliot’s lovely lady who “stoops to folly” is 
no figure of fun. Nor is Blanche Du Bois in Williams’ A 
Streetcar Named Desire, nor the denizens of Harry’s Bar in 
The Iceman Cometh, nor those of Cozzens’ Pennsylvania 
small town in By Love Possessed. For such characters tragedy 
isno more impossible than satire. For while they walk in the 
bodies of men and speak with human voices, they are not 
human. They do not have even that minimal control of their 
destiny, the ability to make an occasional, lucid, undetermined 
choice which is a part of full humanity. They demand our 
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pity. They invite our self-pity, for they imply that we are as 
helpless as they. 

Beneath all this, of course, lies the bitter awareness that 
something is very wrong. The blame is placed on some imper- 
sonal force, on society, on capitalism, on fate, or perhaps on 
God. Hardy may have pioneered in this cosmic resentment 
when the ripeness of romanticism was beginning to turn rot- 
ten, but he has many followers. ‘The type of vision which we 
have traditionally associated with satire must be reduced now 
to the wisecracks of Peter De Vries, or the half-mad maun- 
derings of Nabokov’s Hubert. The shock in Lolita is not the 
shock of satire, but of the unrestrained exploration of one 
more psychological aberration. I suspect that one of the rea- 
sons Waugh’s The Loved One is little liked is that it demands 
that we laugh, not merely at things, but at people, their fol- 
lies and their vices and what they have made of themselves. 

Satire demands a vision of man as free, man responsible. 
Only such a man has vices and follies of his own. Only such 
a man can be legitimately blamed for them. And there is no 
blinking the fact that satire is a form of blame. Without 
blame we have only the rueful shake of the head or the rue- 
ful smile. These are not enough for satire. 

In addition, satire requires some community of ideas. Writ- 
er and reader must share the same notion of what folly and 
vice are. This community of ideas need not be very broad. It 
may be only a small area in a world of disagreement, but it 
must exist if satire is to be intelligible. There must be a com- 
mon acceptance of ethical or social viewpoints. A society 
which wants to form an entirely new ethical response to each 
new situation, a society which admits‘no lasting social stand- 
ard, cannot throw the first stone. No position or action is vul- 
nerable to satire because each action and position is entirely 
discrete from all others and subject to no norms of judgment 
except a norm derived from the individual action. 

This is an extreme statement, though not an unprecedent- 
ed one, of the present ethical position. For most readers of 
books, it is probably not the attitude on which they base their 
own living. But it is an attitude which they no longer find 
shocking, and which they tend to accept in the less immedi- 
ate context of a literary work. Sartre and Camus have affect- 
ed writing and thinking in a way which is not friendly to 
satire. For satire involves throwing a stone, though not nec- 
essarily the first one. 

In the past there was an acceptance of the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian ethic which made deviations from its standards obvious 
enough, no matter how common they might be. However 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Medieval Mystery Play 


By IRVING SUSSMAN 
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ROM THE earliest of Anglo-Norman days, deep throughout 

the late Renaissance, it-is quite apparent that an unlet- 
tered or illiterate person in Christian Europe and England 
had a clear image of the Old and New Testaments coupled 
with an unspoiled, naively accepted faith that Christ-the- 
Bridge linked the Fall with the Redemption. Without having 
read Scripture, medieval men the Christian world over were 
yersed in Judaeo-Christian culture. The hind, the rustic, the 
hoor had a living impression of Holy Writ, a kind of knowl- 
edge of it, and this knowledge was due primarily to his en- 
counter with the mystery-miracle plays, as familiar to him 
as are soap-operas and westerns to modern men. 

Thus Chaucer, to show the popularity of these “scaffold” 
plays, relates in his Miller’s Tale Cone of his most ribald) of 
Absolon, the merry clerk, who 

Sometyme, to showe his lightness and maistyre 
He playeth Herodes on a scaffold hye. 

Chaucer, being a realistic observer, tells us more. We are 
made cognizant that everyone must have encountered Holy 
Writ since even the Miller, a low fellow by any standard, is 
so well informed about the story of the Flood that he quotes 
at length Noah’s quarrels with his wife—a bit of poetic li- 
cense by the unknown author of this pageant-play. 

One might conjecture that with the background of the 
mystery-plays and with the great “reforms” years earlier by 
the Caedmonian paraphrases, and years later by those of Wy- 
cif, of Tindale, Bishop Andrews and of James I, right down 
to the efforts of Ronald Knox, all of whom purposed to bring 
Holy Writ to the common man, the world today would be 
familiar with the Bible, especially since the world has been 
free for approximately five-hundred years to read, preach and 
interpret without benefit of clergy said Holy Writ. But such 
aconjecture is not tenable. The “millers” of our day can 
name for you the important screen-lovers, detectives and gun- 
men; can, if called upon, identify a twentieth-century rifle 
used by a nineteenth-century cattle-rustler, as an anachro- 
nism; however, when it comes to a matter of his being able 
to recognize an anaciaxonism in the story of Abraham and 
Isaac, the modern “miller” is lost. If one were to ask a mod- 
em high school class, or college class, what is out of joint 


with Casca’s remark, in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 


Marry, before he fell down . . . he plucked me ope his doublet. . . 


in those classes could answer, even were one to write 


n the blackboard that marry was an interjection, originally 


the name of the Virgin Mary, used as an oath or invocation. 
On the other hand, ask the same group what is wrong with 
Brutus’ saying, 

Peace! count the clock, 


and with Cassius’s answering, 
The clock hath stricken three, 


and vociferously you will be told that clocks were not invent- 
ed until the eighth century, at the earliest, and that, un- 
doubtedly, clocks did not come into use in Europe until the 
thirteenth. 

Why is it that medieval men knew Holy Writ so well 
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while modern men are only faintly aware it exists? Why is it 
that modern men, other than specialists in the field, not only 
do not recognize anachronisms in Bible stories, but cannot 
even identify biblical protagonists? 

An answer may be found by a cursory examination of the 
medieval mystery and miracle-plays; however, the answer 
would not be satisfactory unless there was some understand- 
ing of the part the Church played in fostering them. 

“May blessings be on Cadmus, the Phoenicians, or who- 
ever it was that invented books,” said Carlyle; to which testa- 
ment might well be added the codicil: And may blessings 
be on the monks, the priests, or whoever it was that invented 
tropes. As far back as the early fifth century the Church real- 
ized the need of bringing Holy Writ to its congregation. It 
realized also that it had a sacred obligation to keep itself 
apostolic, to prevent itself deviating from the words, the tra- 
ditions, the rituals handed down from Christ to Peter, to the 
popes, cardinals, bishops, priests and congregations that were 
to come after Him. But as Latin was the medium through 
which the truth was being kept inviolate, it was nevertheless 
unfortunately true that the congregation, at least, did not 
understand Latin. Probably there is no truth in the vagary 
about the word hocus-pocus being derived from the words 
of some early form of the Mass, hoc et poculum; however, 
the fact remains that to the vast majority within the congre- 
gation the Latin of the Mass was rather akin to hocus-pocus. 
The two important events of the Church, the Birth and the 
Resurrection of Christ, were, in medieval days before tropes 
were introduced, celebrated as they are today with all the 
trappings of Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Celtic paganism. Yule logs, 
mistletoe, plum-puddings, holly, wassail, boars’ heads and 
Druidical red and white robes were inexorably woven into 
the somber fabric of Bethlehem, shepherds, Magi and Christ’s 
humiliation suffered at the hands of the innkeepers, the keep- 
ers of the world. Similarly, springtide, Oestre, fecundity of 
rabbits, pink and blue garments worn at pagan sacrificial rit- 
uals were so tangled into the great events of Christ’s death, 
burial, descent into Hell and glorious Resurrection on Easter 
morn, that the ordinary person’s understanding floated 
through mists of vagueness and ignorance. It is no gratuity, 
then, to wish blessings on the heads of those who first 
thought of the Easter and Christmas living tableaux and 
tropes which were traditionally performed in the nave of the 
Church on these high festivals. Such tableaux and tropes 
served the purpose of illustrating the Gospel stories. When, as 
time went on, antiphonal singing, questions and answers, ges- 
tures and actions were gradually introduced, parts of the Lat- 
in Gospels became living, understood experiences for the cur- 
ious, longing, unlettered people. 


HE EASTER TROPES were most successful, as can be con- 

jectured from the numerous evidences handed down to 
us. One such trope, the Quem Quaeritis, has come down to 
us intact and from it we get a vivid impression of the beauty, 
the drama, the intrinsic didactic value of such presentations. 
The meaning of Christ’s Resurrection became clear to the al- 
most unlettered in the congregation. Though the Quem 
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Quaeritis was sung in Latin, the action was so obvious every- 
one understood what was taking place. It took no giant imagi- 
nation to interpret what was meant by the three choristers, 
dressed in long white stoles, bearing perfume-breathing cen- 
sors, who walked slowly with groping motions and dirge-like 
music toward the north of the chancel. As they neared a prop- 
erty representing a tomb, they gestured their surprise at see- 
ing the open door, at seeing other white-raimented figures 
with palm-branches in hand rise from the mouth of the sepul- 
chre to meet them. 


Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, O Christicolae? 


was sung out in sweet, high notes. And the Marys made an- 
swer in softer tremulous tones, 


Jesus Nazarenum crucifixum, O coelicolae! 
and the angels responded with victorious cadences, 


Non est hic, surrexit sicut praedixerat: 
Ite, nuntiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 

In obedience to the gesture of the angels, the Marys then 
stooped to the opening of the tomb, drew forth the linen 
wrappings and lifting these in sight of the people, in token 
of that garment of death which the risen Christ had put off 
from Him, they turned to the chorus with exultant song: 


Dominus surrexit de sepulchro! Alleluia! 


The story of Easter became clear, and the multitudes ex- 
pressed the glorious meaning through the Te Deum sung to- 
gether with the priests. A way had been found. So it was that 
other tropes were to tell of the creation of Adam (this one 
told in English) and of the shepherds in Bethlehem, also 
told in English. When the shepherds’ trope was presented, 
there could be no mistake as to the meaning of Christmas. 

A baby cries in Bethlehem 
Beneath the starry night. 
The ancient adversary hears 
And quakes for deadly fright, 
the shepherds sing in unison, after which the entire story un- 
folds in vivid paraphrase of the Gospels. 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem and see this thing which is 
come to pass, which the Lord hath made known to us. 

Using the question and answer technique common to all 

the tropes, two choristers ask the shepherds, 


Tell, O shepherds, whom seek ye in the manger? 
to which the shepherds reply, 


Christ the Lord and Saviour, a child wrapt in swaddling-clothes, 
even as the angel said. 


The printed instructions at the end of the trope give us an 
idea of the type of audience participation the trope evoked. 
After the performers sing out the Alleluia! we read, 


And here, at once, let the Mass be begun, and let the shepherds 
lead the choir, and chant the Gloria in Excelsis. 


We know through various documents that the crowds at- 
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tending services increased and that the clergy was faced with 
the problem of preventing the Mass itself from becoming a 
instrument merely for the dissemination of Bible stories, Yet 
the clergy knew it had a good thing here and even though th 
tropes, and later the saint-plays, had to move from the nay 
to the porch to the church-yard to the fields, the clergy neye 
once relinquished its control over them. Not even when the 
medieval guilds took over the performances did the Church 
take away its guiding hand. 

If there was a desire on the part of the Church to teach 
Holy Writ, it was certainly matched by an eagerness on the 
part of people to know it. As far back as the summer festival 
of Corpus Christi, founded by Pope Urban IV in honor of 
the Sacred Host, in 1204, many stories of the Bible were com. 
mon knowledge; and by 1311 the presentation of stories wa 
universally accepted, so that by the time the guilds performed 
these stories in the name of the Church, the Christian worl 
already had an audience versed and steeped in Judaeo-Chris 
tian culture. 

It is these guild plays which, under the strict surveillance 
of the Church, kept alive in the people a knowledge and un 
derstanding now woefully lacking throughout Christendom, 
The guild plays of medieval days were performed out of a 
love, out of a vital belief, an intense appreciation for the 
Word of God—the Word held inviolate from the Creation 
through the Resurrection. The very actors themselves, in 
these early beginnings of Christian drama, performed their 
parts in a spirit of penance and humility. Specific guild 
were assigned specific plays probably with a specific inten- 
tion. The Church’s purpose must be quite obvious in its as 
signing to the Armorers Guild the Expulsion from Paradis 
(the flaming sword); to the Shipwrights the Building of the 
Ark; to the Fishermen and Mariners The Flood; to the 
Chandlers and Shepherds Following the Star to Bethlehem; to 
the Goldsmiths The Adoration of the Magi; to the Bakers 
The Last Supper; to the Pinners and Painters The Crucifix 
ion; to the Butchers The Mortification of Christ; to the Scriv- 
eners Doubting Thomas; and to other guilds, plays proper to 
their station in life. 

The guild-plays (variously nominated as pageant, mystery, 
miracle, scaffold or cycle plays) were performed all over 
France, Germany and England from the early fourteenth cen- 
tury into the early sixteenth. In England they were performed 
in such towns as Chester and Coventry (where Shakespeare 
as a child doubtless had seen them), Wakefield, York, Digby, 
Newcastle, Dublin and other districts. The pageant proces 
sions began early in the morning, just before dawn, and last 
ed into the deep evening. The duration of the performances 
varied with the number of plays, but always lasted for several 
days, probably three. The plays were all concerned with Holy 
Writ and all the cycles extant in England are of scenes from 
the Bible. There was a simple grandeur to the total concep 
tion. The artlessness of the means used to call up the whole 
of Scripture before the people is disarming in its simplicity. 
Hardly a single story of the Bible was neglected and a look at 
the list of the forty-two plays in the Coventry Cycle alone 
shows that the subject matter ranged, chronologically, from 
the Creation through Moses and the two Tables; from the 
Prophets, the barrenness of Anna, Mary in the Temple, het 
betrothment, the Salutation and Conception, to the Descent 
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of the Holy Ghost, the Assumption of the Virgin, right 
through to Domesday. 

At dawn, the first wagon would roll up in front of the first 
group of people gathered in the streets, some looking out of 
windows or looking down from the roof-tops, and the players 
would perform The Creation of Man, God, in a flowing white 
heard, would put his head out of an opening in Heaven 
which was surrounded by fluffy white stage-clouds, and set 
about the business of creating the world, speaking all the 
while a beautiful paraphrase of the Book of Genesis. When 
this play was over, the wagon would move down the street 
and repeat the performance over and over again until the 
last group of people would have witnessed it. Meanwhile, the 
next and the next and the next wagon would move in, per- 
form in sequence all the stories of the Bible as could be per- 
famed in one long, long day. 

In a period of three days a cohesive, coherent picture of 
the Old and New Testaments was presented. First, the Crea- 
tion, then the loss of Eden, then the murder of Abel by Cain, 
which was followed by Noah and the Flood, Abraham and 
lac, Jacob, the Prophets, Pharaoh, Caesar Augustus, the An- 
nunciation, the Visitation, the Nativity, Herod, the Flight 
into Egypt, and thus through the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion. This would complete only one of the cycles; others dealt 
with Moses, the Fall of Lucifer, Balaam and the Ass, Lot and 
his wife who was turned to a pillar of salt, the woman taken 
in adultery, the betrayal of Christ—even the Harrowing of 
Hell was shown so that everyone might be aware of the dread- 
fulness of sin. 

Medieval man’s orientation to the Bible was thorough. Eor 
instance, to the Yorkshire rustic, the green-clad yeoman, 
young clerks, squires in many-colored costumes; to the 
gowned and hooded friars, kerchiefed women, knights in glis- 
ting mail, beggars, children and laborers who gathered 
aound the pageants, there was nothing anachronistic about 
the figure of the Creator seated upon a throne, surrounded 
by His cherubim, saying, 

Ego sum Alpha et O, 

I am the first and last also. 

Oone God in mageste; 

Marvelose, of myght most, 

Fader, and Sone, and Holy Ghost, 

One God in Trinyte, 
keause the pristine acceptance of Holy Writ was not yet cor- 
upted Cor freed, if you will) by the dichotomy of revolt Cor 
form, if you will). The Creator in the Old Testament was 
the Redeemer in the New, and, thus, when Lucifer is heard 
0 praise God as 

Oure Lord God in trynyte 

Myrth and lovying be to the, 


the medieval audience held vividly in mind not only the Gar- 
den of Eden but also that other Garden in Gethsemene, 
where the promise to redeem the world because of “man’s 
lrst disobedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree whose 
nortal test brought death into the world, and all our woe 
with loss of Eden, till one Greater Man restore us,” would be 
‘onsummated. 

One facet of the orientation was to make the Bible char- 
«ters come alive. In the nineteenth pageant of the Towneley 
Cycle, Johannes Baptista, John, who introduces himself to 
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the audience in the initial speech, is instructed by two angels 
to baptize Jesus in the Jordan River, humbly objects on the 
grounds that he is unworthy to touch the Lord’s Body, that 
it would be more reverential that he should go to meet the 
Savior, rather than make the Savior come to him. Deducing 
a homely moral he states, 


By this I may well understand 
That childer shuld be broght to kyrk 
For to be baptysyd in every land. 


Then, when he is in the act of baptism, he not only speaks 
of the seven sacraments (not bothering to explain the anach- 
ronism) but proceeds to baptize Jesus 

In the name of thi Fader fre, 

In nomine Patris et Filii 

Sen he wille that it so be, 

Et Spiritus altissimi, 

And of the Holy Goost on he. 
Only a modern mind, conditioned by the freedom to interpret 
Scripture for itself, would quibble about these anachronisms. 
Only the modern mind would feel superior, or even laugh, 
(albeit politely) during a performance of Noah and the 
Flood, at hearing Noah’s wife say, in answer to her husband’s 
plea that she enter the ark, 


By Christe! not or I see more neede, 
Though thou stande all daye and stare. 


One modern scholar, writing of this play, calls it “an es- 
pecially absurd version” because Noah is made to say 


Christ be the shaper of this ship, 
For a ship need make I must. 


However, the “absurdity” is post-Reformation; to the medie- 
val audience any thought of absurdity would be anachronistic. 


| eye the play which spells out more succinctly than 
any the Church’s desire to show Holy Writ as a unified 
entity, is the Cornish play, David Takes the Shoots to Jerusa- 
lem. David, after calling for the best wine, drinks and falls 
asleep. Meanwhile, in Heaven, God calls upon Gabriel, 
“great Angel,” to go to Jerusalem and say to King David that 
he is to find in Mount Tabor the “rods planted by Moses”; 
that he is to bring them to Jerusalem 

For there shall be born in Bethlehem 

A son to redeem the world. 


Out of them they will make a cross 
To crucify Christ, my darling Son . 


The Angel appears to David, who is still asleep, delivers the 
heavenly message, and leaves. David, a dutiful servant of his 
Lord, does as he is told. He returns home with the rods, 
plants them and, lovingly watching over them, sees them grow 
and flourish. His happiness is unlimited. 

Strike tabors, play minstrels, 


Three hundred harps and trumpets, 
Dulcimer, fiddle, viol and psaltery, 
Shawms, lutes and kettle-drums, 
Cymbals, organs and recorders, 

In sweet symphony, 


he commands. Through the power of the new growth, David 

heals a blind man “in the name of Father, Son and Holy 

Ghost.” The “rods of grace” continue to grow. The three rods 
(Continued on page 82) 
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FICTION 


The 
Wake 


By RICHARD SULLIVAN 


ERALDINE did not call up to tell them Aunt Kitty died. 

They found out the middle of the next morning from 
Sue Ellen. This hurt them, that Geraldine had not called 
up the night before, even if it was late, to tell them her 
mother was dead. Were they not also mourners? Were they 
not to be told and gently called into the communion of grief? 
Were they not of the family? They had acted as chief sup- 
ports in every other family funeral for years. 

“I would bake a cake for Geraldine,” Mama said. “But 
perhaps she would rather if I didn’t bother. I would not 
want to offend her.” 

“It'd serve her right if I acted as if I hadn’t heard it at 
all,” said Papa. 

“You can’t do that, Michael!” 

“Don’t tell me what I can do or I can’t do! I can do what 
I want, only I haven’t made my mind up yet!” 

“I suppose,” said Mama, trying to soften him, “I'd better 
stir up a cake for her. And some potato salad maybe.” She 
sniffed. “We don’t want any feeling.” 

“You'd think she’d have the decency,” said Papa. “Her 
own mother. But some people have no sentiment in them. 
My own mother’s sister. Well, well, it comes to all of us.” 

Mama blinked and said: “So there, she’s better off, poor 
old thing, all these years in bed deaf as a bat without hear- 
ing a living word of what was going on.” 

“Geraldine looked after her, I'll say that.” 

“Some times she looked after her. Geraldine’s never been 
one to spend all her evenings at home!” 
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Papa said: “Well, this is no way for us to be talking at 
the time of a death in the family. That Geraldine was al 
ways an independent soul.” 

“We've done enough for her and for Aunt Kitty too in 
our time.” 

“There is such a thing as she was too upset to call us.” 

“She wasn’t too upset to call Sue Ellen, was she?” 

“Did she call Sue Ellen last night?” 

“Well, I'd be willing to bet you money she did!” 

“She was always thicker with Sue Ellen than with me,’ 
Papa said. “They were a little more of an age, I suppose. 
Well, I don’t want to be too hard on anybody at a time like 
this. I'll go down there now and see what can I do to help 
take over.” 

So he went down and came home snorting in half an 
hour. Geraldine had made all the funeral arrangements the 
night before without consulting him or anybody, and she'd 
got Gilderson as undertaker instead of Corbett, whom the 
family always had, and “I tell you,” Papa said, “I wouldnt 
repeat this to a soul outside my own house, but”—and he 
leaned close to Mama’s ear and whispered something. 

“Oh, she never was!” cried Mama. 

“I smelled it on her breath too. If it wasn’t enough jus 
to hear her talk!” 

“Tll go down late this afternoon,” said Mama. “She must 
need an older woman for a steadying hand at a time like 
this.” 


This was an odd remark because Geraldine was as old as 
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Mama, although of course she lacked the experience that 
marriage and a family brings. 

When Mama took the big bowl of potato salad and the 
chocolate cake down at five o'clock she went in the back 
door, and Geraldine’s four brothers were at the kitchen table 
looking glum. Geraldine was up in her bedroom. “She’s 
taking it hard,” said Sue Ellen, who was feeding the broth- 
ers cold beef and hot bread. “Ah, look now, boys, would 
you, at the lovely potato salad. And a cake, God bless you! 
You shouldn’t have done it, Nora!” 

“Well,” said Mama, “if a family can’t stick together at a 
time like this, one sharing with the other, I don’t know.” 
She began to sniffle as she looked at the brothers. “Poor 
Aunt Kitty!” she cried. 

“It was a peaceful end,” said Sue Ellen in a hushed voice. 

“She slept away,” said Ed, the oldest one after Geraldine. 

“Was it last night then?” asked Mama. 

“No, no, it was in the afternoon, while she was having 
her nap, poor old woman.” 

“Ah,” said Mama. “And the wake will start tonight 
then? Nobody’s found time to tell us, we weren’t sure.” 

“That’s why the boys are eating here,” said Sue Ellen, 
“instead of with their own dear families in their own sor- 
rowing homes.” She began to weep into a tea cup which 
she was holding. “It’s always too sudden!” she cried. “It’s 
always a shock! She was only my aunt but I loved her like 
a mother. You know that, boys!” 

“Sue Ellen, now come on sit down and eat something,” 
said Ed. “What have we been telling you!” 

“Not a soul with her at the end!” wailed Sue Ellen. 

“Not even Geraldine?” asked Mama in very well ex- 
pressed surprise. 

“Gerry'd gone to the ice cream store to get a pint of 
milk,” explained Jack, looking up from his plate and shak- 
ing his head. “Our poor mother was left all alone.” He 
sighed heavily, and Pete and Will sighed with him. Ed was 
getting Sue Ellen into a chair beside him at the table. 

“It comes to us all,” said Mama. “Now, Sue Ellen, get 
something in your stomach—you’ve a hard night ahead!” 

“You're right, you're right! Nora’s right, Sue Ellen. Now 
drink your tea and keep up your strength,” said Ed. 

“Are the remains”’—asked Mama respectfully—“out there 
now?” She moved her eyes in the direction of the dark door- 
way that led to the front part of the house. 

“They brought her not an hour ago,” said Sue Ellen. 
“Just after Geraldine went upsairs.” 

“Then Geraldine hasn’t viewed her yet?” 

“Not yet,” said Jack, and all the boys shook their heads. 

“We've seen her,” said Ed. 

“Ah, and she looks beautiful!” 

“One thing I'll say for Gilderson, he’s got a way with 
the hair,” said Will. 

“It's a new secret process.” 

“Well, it’s better than Corbett, I’ll say that.” 

“Gerry was right in that anyway, getting Gilderson.” 

“We mustn’t forget Gerry had the load of it all,” said 
Pete, the youngest one. “She’s got a right to take it hard 
now, being so close to Mother all these years.” 

“Poor Aunt Kitty, she had lovely hair,” said Mama. “But 
I'm not going in and view her now. I'll be back tonight 
with Michael.” She paused and stiffened a little. “The fu- 


neral’s tomorrow, I suppose?” 
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“Oh, and at nine-thirty, Nora, instead of nine,” said Sue 
Ellen. “We must be careful to tell everybody that tonight, 
boys.” 

“Nobody’s mentioned these things to Michael or me,” said 
Mama. “I’m pleased to find out. I was assuming it’d be at 
nine.” 

“Father Bailey’s got a wedding at eight, Nora,” said Ed, 
“and he told Gerry we should wait so the janitor could 
have time to sweep up the rice from out in front.” 

“He’s got a real feeling for the respectful thing,” whim- 
pered Sue Ellen, “for such a young man too.” 

“Well,” said Mama, “it’s nice to know. I’m glad you told 
me. I'll tell Michael. He'll be interested too, of course.” 

And when she got home she said to Papa: “Sue Ellen’s 
running the whole thing, acting up and managing. Those 
four boys sit around like lumps and Geraldine’s not even 
viewed the remains yet.” 

“T could tell you why,” said Papa. 

“Her own mother, and she’s up in the bedroom indis- 
posed.” 

“That’s a fine word for it. You know, I never saw her 
take more than a drink or two in an evening.” 

“There’s things none of us see, Michael. I never saw Sue 
Ellen taking over a funeral before, either.” 

“Well, if they don’t want our help,” said Papa, “they can 
get along and we can get along. What are we having to 
eat? I want to get down there early tonight.” 

So they had the potato salad Mama had saved out of the 
big bowl, and some fried ham, and they were down at the 
wake by seven-thirty, just as Father Bailey was beginning 
the rosary. 

In the little front room the coffin was angled across one 
corner, banked in sprays and wreaths and baskets of flowers. 
The small yellow flames at the tops of the two white can- 
dles in the heavy high candlesticks flickered like little 
tongues, and all the people were on their knees, and the 
young priest—he looked like a tired, sick boy who ought to 
be home in bed—was leading the prayers and everybody 
responded in a rolling, respectful monotone, with the voices 
from the sitting room beyond always seeming to drag a lit- 
tle in the sweet warm thickness of the fragrance of all the 
flowers. And half way through the rosary, as the third sor- 
rowful mystery was ending, Mama whispered to Papa, kneel- 
ing beside her on the worn rug: “I don’t see Geraldine!” 

Papa said: “As it was in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be. Amen. What did I tell you>” 

After the prayers were finished they went up with the 
others and viewed the remains, the waxen face on the satin 
pillow, the crossed old hands holding the silvery . rosary. 
“Stand over this way a little,” whispered Ed behind them. 
“She looks better from here.” They knelt and said a quick 
prayer together for the old woman’s eternal repose. “The 
baby has a lot of new teeth since you’ve seen him, Mrs. Gal- 
lagher,” cried a young voice softly behind them. In the 
reverent murmur which everyone used words carried with 
a strange clarity. And an old voice cackled: “More teeth 
than I’ve got, I'll bet you, Alice!” And they got up from 
their knees and began to scout about the several rooms. The 
four boys were there, all right, but no Geraldine. “This 
doesn’t look right,” Papa said to Mama. “She should be 
here accepting the sympathy of her family and friends.” 
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“Do you smell violets?” cried a lady in a lavender dress 
on the davenport beside them. 

“Ask Sue Ellen,” whispered Mama. “There she is over 
at the fireplace.” 

“There aren’t any violets with the flowers, but I keep 
smelling violets!” 

“Maybe somebody has the scent on them, dear.” 

Papa muttered indignantly to Sue Ellen: “Where’s Ger- 
aldine? She ought to be here! People are talking!” 

“Oh, I’ve been looking for you, Michael! Will you come 
with me and speak to that girl? The boys can’t do a thing 
with her, and it’s all falling on me. You've had experience 
with these things, Michael!” 

“Tll talk to her.” Papa turned, and old Mrs. McCaffery 
was there in his face with her gold fillings flashing and the 
powder caked on her wrinkled cheeks. 

“They're all going, boy!” she cried. “They'll all be gone 
soon and I'll be the only one left!” 

“Ah, I'll be left too, Mrs. Mac,” said Papa, “and when 
we get rid of them all we two can go out and have some 
fun!” 

The old lady giggled shrilly. “You now!” she cried, and 
turned to Sue Ellen. “Tell me, did poor Geraldine get any 
sleep at all now last night!” 

“She slept from twelve to seven, Mrs. Mac,” said Sue Ellen, 
“and Dr. Casey asked the same thing this morning, and he 
said that was a fine night’s sleep. Why, he said those were 
just the same hours he slept!” 

“So long as they weren’t together!” cried the old lady, 
and giggling, clapping one scrawny hand over her glittering 
mouth, she tottered away. 

“Here now!” said Sue Ellen. 

She led the way to the rear of the house, and Mama and 
Papa followed her up the back stairs. “Oh, I appreciate this, 
Michael!” she cried, halfway up. “I’m out of my mind, that’s 
the truth, with what’s going on here!” 

“Sometimes,” said Papa, “grief makes people rebellious. 
I’ve.seen it before.” 

“This is the first death in the family you’ve ever—well, 
superintended, Sue Ellen, isn’t it?” asked Mama. 

“Did you know,” cried Sue Ellen, whirling at the top of 
the stairs and clutching them both with her hot hands, 
“that they had to bring in the remains through the front 
window? The turn at the door wasn’t big enough! I thought 
it would kill me to see that!” 

“It's an old house,” said Papa. “Things like that have 
happened before and they'll happen again. Now which one 
is Geraldine’s room?” 

They knocked and nothing happened; so they pushed 
open the door, and there was Geraldine in a pink slip, with 
her short grey hair hanging over her face, and a full, un- 
opened pint of whiskey on the table beside her and an 
almost empty bottle on the pillow; her black mourning dress 
lay rumpled on a chair, as if she’d thrown it there, and 
stockings and shoes lay on the floor. 

“Well,” said Papa. 

“I brought Michael and Nora up to talk to you, sweet- 
heart,” cried Sue Ellen. “Oh, Geraldine, I don’t know what 
to do!” 

“Listen,” said Geraldine. She was lying back on one 
elbow; now with some trouble she pushed herself up to 
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a sitting position; her eyes were goggly and bright; she kept 
wiggling the bare toes on one foot. 

“Pull your slip down, Geraldine!” whispered Sue Ellen, 

“Listen,” said Geraldine. “All of you.” She yanked the slip 
over her knees. “I know what you want. But’—she held her 
head back and peered down her nose at them—“uh-uh. I’m 
not going downstairs. Do I look like somebody you want to 
have downstairs tonight. Do I?” She made a snorting, nasal 
sound. “And,” she said, fixing her eyes on the unopened bot- 
tle, “I shall not be able to attend the funeral. Unnerstand>” 

“Now look here,” began Papa— 

“Mike,” said Geraldine, “you look here at me.” The 
slightly thick-tongued phrasing had gone; she spoke clearly, 
crisply, with passion, pointing one finger. “I am forty-eight 
years old and for God knows how long I’ve been taking care 
of my mother. I knew her a lot better than you did and I've 
got nothing to say except that I did my duty and now I'm 
glad to have a little peace. My dear brothers all got married, 
Mike. They thought I was just the sort of old Geraldine 
that loved to take care of their mother, my mother. Every- 
body gets married but Geraldine, and she stays home. Now 
Mother’s dead, poor old girl. I’ve seen to the arrangements. 
And all her life I was good to her. Let them do the rest.” 
She squinted at Sue Ellen. “I’m sorry about you,” she said, 
“Honestly. You shouldn’t be doing it—they should. But | 
can’t help anything now. I’m retired. This is my house now, 
and I’m just starting to live in it.” She lay back on the bed. 
“Understand?” she said. “Am I being clear or maudlin?” 

Papa said: “You're clear.” 

He turned, nodded at Mama and Sue Ellen, and started 
for the door. 

“Geraldine,” he said, “I want to lock you in. Is that all 
right?” 

“No,” said Geraldine. “This is my house now and it’s not 
all right. But if you mean will I come down and raise hell-’ 

“That’s what I mean,” said Papa. 

“I won't,” said Geraldine. 

“All right,” said Papa. “Then I won’t say any more about 
locking the door.” He glared at her. “This doesn’t mean that 
I approve, though, Geraldine.” 

She reached for the not quite empty bottle beside her. 
“Just leave me be, will you?” she said. 

Papa walked out of the room ahead of Mama and Sue 
Ellen. In the dark hall he told them in a hushed voice, “Now 
there’s only one thing to say. She’s prostrated with grief, do 
you see? You both go downstairs, and, Nora, you go on 
home whenever you're tired. I’m going to stay right here at 
this door all night. We don’t want any scandal coming out 
of Aunt Kitty’s funeral now, do we?” 

Sue Ellen said: “Oh, Michael, it’s a terrible thing! But | 
think you’re right!” 

Mama said proudly: “Of course he’s right. He’s had ex 
perience with funerals before.” 

Papa said: “At a time like this, a death in the family, we 
all have to work together.” And he shoved the two women 
downstairs, and sighed heavily, and sat down on the floor 
with his back to the wall outside Geraldine’s room; and 
Aunt Kitty’s wake was respectful that night, and her funeral 
next day was a fine, dignified proceeding, all the more touch 
ing because everybody knew that poor Geraldine was to 
grief-stricken to attend. 
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The Divine Milieu, by Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin. 144 pp. Har- 
per. $3. 


m JutiAN Huxzey did not write an 
. introduction to this book, and it is 
dificult to imagine his doing it. Such a 
candid profession of Catholic Christiani- 
ty as Teilhard produced here seems un- 
likely to win the sympathy of Sir Julian. 
But to this reviewer, The Phenomenon 
of Man seemed no less candidly Chris- 
tian, and one has to admit that the two 
works came from the same mind and 
heart and exhibit the same patterns of 
thought. This does not imply that The 
Divine Milieu is a continuation and a 
completion of Phenomenon; the two 
works have no organic connection. But 
Phenomenon is certainly an unfinished 
book without The Divine Milieu, and 
it is not fair to Teilhard to take the first 
without the second. In the terms of 
Phenomenon, The Divine Milieu makes 
explicit the theosphere and the Christo- 
sphere. 

It is hard to realize that The Divine 
Milieu was written in 1927. One of the 
marks of a great mind is supposed to be 
its ability to speak to the future; Teil- 
hard certainly exhibits this mark. In 
1955, Teilhard affirmed that his “funda- 
mental vision” had not been altered from 
what is expressed in The Divine Milieu; 
but one is curious concerning possible 
revisions which the MS might have re- 
ceived, had Teilhard himself been able 
to prepare the book for publication. 

The Divine Milieu is subtitled “An 
Essay on the Interior Life,” a not en- 
tirely adequate designation. Teilhard 
does indeed enter into the basic princi- 
ples by which the Christian thinks and 
lives; but the phrase “interior life,” as 
itis usually employed in ascetical lit- 
erature, implies a number of things 
which do not appear in this book. Here, 
a elsewhere in his writings, the crea- 
tve thinking of Teilhard takes a con- 
ventional topic and treats it in a daring 
and original manner. The interior life 
is seen as a principle of action, a social 
and cultural operative force. I am aware 
that Teilhard is not the first to say 
these things, but no one has said them 
she says them, At the risk of offending 
the sensibilities of some readers, I feel 
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it is my duty to say that the founder of 
the Society of Jesus, of which Teilhard 
was a member, would recognize Teil- 
hard’s conception as a faithful statement 
of the principles which St. Ignatius Loy- 
ola wished to be incorporated in the 
Society. 

Teilhard’s subject, in his own words, 
is the actual concrete supernaturalized 
man seen in conscious psychology only; 
the action of grace, he says, is not ex- 
plicit but presupposed, and he apolo- 
gizes for this. I think it is an indication 
of how theology has grown since 1927 
that few readers will find the action of 
grace not explicit in this book. He treats 
the divinization of our activities and of 
our passivities (this is certainly explicit 
enough), makes some general remarks 
on Christian asceticism, describes the 
Christian’s place in “the divine milieu” 
and concludes with the relation of the 
present world to the Parousia, the Sec- 
ond Coming. 

The dominant problem for Teilhard 
is the relation of the Christian to the 
world—the “otherworldliness” of Chris- 
tianity. In the face of the world, the 
Christian may flee the world, or he may 
surrender to the world and live a com- 
plete and human life as he sees it, or he 
may live in a hopeless straddle, be- 
longing entirely neither to God nor to 
the world. All these are false solutions. 
Teilhard resolutely reaffirms the biblical 
truth that the redemption of man is also 
the redemption of the cosmos, and that 
man can and must realize the full po- 
tentialities of nature—his own human 
nature and “nature” at large. With a 
remarkable clarity Teilhard asserts that 
God saves the whole world in each in- 
dividual, for the microcosmos is the 
macrocosmos. He could have added a 
warning against the fallacy implicit in 
a too literal understanding of “saving 
one’s soul.” Students of the Bible know 
that the phrase in its original context 
means to save one’s life or oneself. It is 
Catholic belief that Jesus Christ re- 
deemed man, not souls, and the Chris- 
tian who in his creed professes belief in 
life everlasting also professes belief in 
the resurrection of the body. 

Teilhard therefore is convinced that 
we must understand clearly that one’s 
work, whatever it is, is not a spiritual 
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encumbrance. He observes that the 
Church presents as models many men 
and women devoted to activities which 
can be called “spiritual”; why, he asks, 
should there not be men devoted to the 
sanctification of the state of life which 
is the only possible state for the vast 
majority of Christians, the state of gen- 
eral human endeavor? Thus we can 
meet the objection that Christianity is 
inhuman; in a lapidary phrase, Teil- 
hard remarks that if Christians are not, 
as the Romans charged, “enemies of the 
human race,” they can sometimes be 
called the laggards of the human race. 
Devotion to honest and legitimate work 
is a principle means of detachment, 
whatever be the nature of the work. 
Teilhard seems to fly in the face of com- 
mon ascetical teaching when he asserts 
that one has no right to diminish one- 
self; work itself is detaching enough, 
and the “diminishing,” the destructive 
passivities of nature, will take care of 
itself. But is there not sound asceticism 
in emphasizing that one must first learn 
to make the renunciations which one 
does not choose before those which one 
does choose? 

Is Teilhard’s teaching on the diviniza- 
tion of our passivities altogether equal 
to his exposition of the divinization of 
our activities? The history of Christian 
asceticism and mysticism is the story of 
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a constant tension between the poles of 
action and passion. Has anyone ever re- 
solved the tension except Him whose 
life is recorded in the Gospels? If Teil- 
hard does not entirely succeed, has he 
failed where other spiritual writers have 
succeeded? He knows that in one’s 
passivities there is also a realization of 
one’s potentialities, and that the realiza- 
tion culminates in death, the final and 
total transformation. Teilhard has little 
use for the conventional asceticism 
which views life merely as a “testing”; 
life is living, it is achievement, it is 
growth and activity even in its diminu- 
tion and final transformation. And since 
human life is lived in a material world, 
there is a spiritual power in matter it- 
self which can be released only through 
the agency of man. 

The divine milieu in which the 
Christian lives is the Word Incarnate, 
the total Christ which is Christ and the 
Church which is His body. The world 
is the element proper to the Church— 
otherwise why should God have be- 
come incarnate?—and faith exhibits 
what Teilhard calls the diaphany of 
God in the universe. The consecration 
of the material world by the total Christ 
may be compared to the consecration of 
the sacramental species, for the material 
world attains its fulfillment in incor- 
poration into the total Christ. Here 
again the reader senses that Teilhard is 
much indebted to Ignatius Loyola’s con- 
templation for obtaining love. As the 
total Christ is more and more identified 
with the material universe through the 
sanctifying power of the Christian life, 
the tension reaches a point where the 
consummation, the Parousia, is the only 
possible step. 

This brief summary can scarcely do 
more than suggest the richness of Teil- 
hard’s thought, which readers of his oth- 
er works know by experience. It is prob- 
able that the work will receive a rough 
reception from theologians who fear 
thought which runs outside convention- 
al lines. In particular—although I can- 
not and have no desire to anticipate all 
objections—some will ask whether Teil- 
hard’s supernatural does not appear to 
be an organic development of nature 
and thus to establish a continuity be- 
tween natural and supernatural which 
Catholic teaching has rejected. The crit- 
icism may appear to have some basis, 
but it seems to me that it can stand 
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only if one takes Teilhard’s thought out 
of its total context. Apologetics have usu- 
ally determined the emphasis which 
Catholic teaching exhibits at any given 
period. Teilhard believes that the mod- 
ern “waverers” to whom his book is ad- 
dressed are not concerned with the ne- 
cessity and gratuity of grace so much as 
they are with the suspicion that the su- 
pernatural is unnatural, that it destroys 
nature rather than redeems it. “Natu- 
ral” here is a loaded word, of course, 
and it is precisely its ambiguity which 
leads Teilhard to emphasize that nature 
is perfected by the supernatural, and 
that the supernatural man is the only 
man who is totally integrated with na- 
ture. I am inclined to agree that this 
apologetic is necessary. The tendency 
of many modern Catholics to isolate 
themselves from the world and from 
“general human endeavor” cannot have 
any apostolic effects. This isolation may 
preserve the faith—is it really the faith? 
—but it will never spread it. Our neigh- 
bors will not accept a faith, nor even 
live at peace with a faith, which they 
think destroys human community. If 
they think this of the Church, the 
Church has obviously been misrepre- 
sented to them. 


Joun L. McKenzie, S.J. 


Disputed Questions, by Thomas 
Merton. 297 pp. Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy. $3.95. 


a is A religious book, certainly; 
yet, in another real sense, it is not. 
Its scope and perspective are those of 
true Christian humanism and personal- 
ism, out of which context “the contem- 
plative life,” Father Merton contends, 
“is completely unthinkable.” And _ he 
then proceeds to “think out loud” about 
the weighty issues of our day, with a 
mind wonderfully rich and profound 
from forty and more years of spiritual 
maturing. 

Here, in a triple grouping, are twelve 
studies, certain parts of which have ap- 
peared in scholarly and literary journals. 

In his six-page Preface, Thomas Mer- 
ton makes clear that his “disputed ques- 
tions” are not to be taken in the medi- 
eval sense of quaestiones disputatae. 
Though they are to an extent “contro- 
versial,” he is not anxious to argue with 
anyone, but merely to stimulate think- 
ing and sharpen our spiritual awareness. 


No one will deny that he has done pre. 

cisely that, once one has read his com, 
ments on the Pasternak affair, modem 
religious art, Christianity and totalitay. 
anism, and the real meaning of love. 
But, one might say that the question 
which runs as theme throughout the 
entire book is that of the relation of the 
person to the social organization, which 
is given focus in perspectives of solitude 
vs. community, or hermit vs. cenobite 
Perhaps the book’s most significant state 
ment, and one which comes back im. 
plicitly over and over again, is that the 
person “must construct his own solitude 
as a conditio sine qua non for a valid 
encounter with other persons.” 

First in the book is “The Pasternak 
Affair,” in two parts, the first of which, 
we are told, Pasternak himself read and 
“accepted with kind approval.” In his 
portrayal, Merton, at his own word, 
makes no attempt to appropriate this 
gifted artist for any special cultural o: 
religious movement, but simply assesses 
his significance for the spiritual and in- 
tellectual life of our time. Pasternak is 
a complete existentialist, he says, using 
that term in its most favorable and reli: 
gious sense—a witness to the spirituality 
of man, the image of God, a witness 
which is essentially Christian, with an 
intense awareness of all cosmic and hu 
man reality as “life in Christ.” Need- 
less to say, there is a wonderful analy: 
sis of Doctor Zhivago, to which future 
critics will do well to refer. In his study 
of Mount Athos, which, translated into 
French, recently appeared in Contacts 
Revue _ Francaise de _ l’Orthodoxie 
(Nice), Merton sees one of the most 
authentic and integral examples o 
Christian monasticism, and does some 
delightful dreaming-out-loud on the pos 
sibility of some kind of an Athos for 
the western world. 

In “The Spirituality of Mount Sinai, 
he contrasts a spiritual classic of the 
Eastern Church, St. John Climacus 
Holy Ladder, with the Imitation of 
Christ; and in “The Primitive Carmel! 
ite Ideal,” together with a succinct and 
deeply penetrative history of the order, 
discusses the little known Fiery Arrow, 
by Nicholas the Frenchman, one of “the 
most urgent, most passionate of all the 
documents in a long literary history 4 
contemplative religion.” But one of th 
peaks of the book is, no doubt, that mag 
nificent chapter titled, “Notes for 4 
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Philosophy of Solitude,” in which Mer- 
ton discusses the concrete place for soli- 
tude in our modern world and in the 
heart of every man; in “Christianity and 
Totalitarianism,” he contrasts the true 
apostle and the mere proselytizer, who 
is “not worried about love, so much as 
about doctrine,” whereas the “true apos- 
tle” is not leading a movement or re- 
cquiting for an organization, but 
“preaching Christ, because he loves oth- 
er men and knows that thus he can 
bring them happiness, and give mean- 
ing to their lives.” 

Disputed Questions is a book that 
cannot be read lightly, or with cool de- 
tachment, for the sincere and honest 
reader will find personal involvement 
on every page. No matter what the au- 
thor’s theme, or how it is presented, one 
is everywhere conscious of his persistent 
entreaty to preserve intact the human 
person in his integrity, his freedom and 
his individuality. This he considers the 
most important duty of the intellectual. 

This book should be read and pro- 
foundly taken to heart wherever there is 
thinking, praying and serious effort to 
live the Christian life. 

There are, unfortunately, in this first 
edition, a number of confusing misprints 
that have escaped the patient proofread- 
et, such as “diving image” for “living 
image of man” (p. xi); “unpromising,” 
for “uncompromising” (p. 193); and 
‘Gregory and Nyssa,” for “Gregory of 
Nyssa” (p. 17), and a few more. 


Sister M. Tueresg, S.D.S. 


liturgy and Spirituality, by Gabriel 
M. Braso, O.S.B. Translated by 
Leonard J. Doyle. 247 pp. Lit- 
urgical Press. $3.50. 


iam List OF books on the liturgy is 
growing; the centers of liturgical dis- 
cussions are broadening; the sale of mis- 
als has reached an all-time high. Yet, 
‘Ignorance of the liturgy,” writes the 
author, “is still quite common; to some 
itis simply unknown; others have only 
an inadequate, if not mistaken con- 
ception of it. A just appreciation of the 
liturgy in its two-fold aspect of public 
Worship and system of spiritual life en- 
counters three great obstacles which 
make the liturgy something difficult or 
tend very readily to disfigure it. We re- 
fet to individualism, superficiality and 
Utilitarianism.” 
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The purpose of this book is positive: 
to make liturgical spirituality known, 
not to attack other forms of spirituality. 
Dom Braso defines spirituality as “the 
particular way of conceiving and of real- 
izing the ideal of the Christian life.” 
He calls the spirituality of the Church 
“liturgical” and points out that the lit- 
urgy is not only the official worship of 
the Church but is also the norm of the 
Christian’s spiritual life. While litur- 
gical spirituality welcomes the help of 
the particular schools of spirituality 
which have been identified with various 
religious orders, the spirituality of the 
Church “must suffice to satisfy com- 
pletely any aspiration to sanctity” and 
its teaching method must be “objec- 
tively the most perfect, the easiest, the 
most effective and the most universal.” 

In eight chapters, the author sets 
forth the content of the Church’s spirit- 
uality and the application of her meth- 
od. The first two chapters are devoted 
to definitions of spirituality itself and of 
the spirituality of the Church. There 
follows an all too short history of the 
Church’s spirituality, and some litur- 
gical authors might take exception to a 
reference or two regarding Gueranger 
and his role in the rebirth of liturgical 
spirituality. Chapter IV develops the 
doctrinal foundation of the liturgy, 
while the next chapter treats of the 
communitarian, hierarchical, as well as 
sacramental, character of the liturgy. 

The function and contribution of the 
individual in the Church’s public wor- 
ship makes for an interesting chapter 
in which the reader finds the author 
saying, “The first and essential condi- 
tion for praying liturgically is simply 
this: to pray.” Chapter VII covers the 
liturgical spirituality and the Christian 
life, and the final chapter suggests prac- 
tical applications for pastoral work, 
which will be of little use unless the 
spirit which this slim book engenders 
is thoroughly understood. 

Rev. Joun J. Murpuy 


To Heaven with Diana! by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. 160 pp. Pantheon. 
$3.50. 


— CONSTANT, gay and _ prudent!” 
Tingling with vitality, the spirit- 
ual advice which Blessed Jordan of 
Saxony wrote to Diana d’Andolo and 
her Sisters rings its challenge through 


the six intervening centuries. These 
fifty brief letters have been made avail- 
able in English for the first time by 
one of Jordan’s distinguished brothers- 
in-arms. 

Dominican, then, are these epistles 
in a sense quite special but not nar- 
row. Blessed Jordan of Saxony was 
Saint Dominic’s successor as Master 
General of the Order of Preachers, and 
his correspondent, whose letters have 
not survived, was the foundress and 
first religious of the cloistered Domin- 
ican convent at Bologna. Throughout 
her life in religion, from 1222 to 1236, 
she and her Sisters were charged with 
the responsibility — and privilege — of 
praying for God’s blessing upon the 
apostolate of the priests. From the uni- 
versity centers and the other cities of 
his travels, the Master General wrote 
to the Sisters about recruits—from Ox- 
ford, from Paris, from Strasbourg and 
Milan—gained by their prayers. 

He wrote most often to Diana her- 
self and therein lies the crux of the 
matter. The reader will be reminded of 
St. Francis and St. Clare, of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales and St. Jane Frances de 
Chantal, of Blessed Claude de la Co 
lombiere and St. Margaret Mary; for 
between Blessed Jordan and Diana 
stretched the bond of a devotion second 
only to their love of God. Of this char- 
ity—and of its quality—the letters them- 
selves bear witness. Here are no or- 
dered treatises on the virtues: these are 
the terse jottings of a very busy man; 
they are penetrated with concern for 
God’s interests. Yet, Blessed Jordan was 
so confident of his reader’s understand- 
ing that he sketched only the outline 
of his thought. The letters breathe love, 
but such a love as challenges to the 
heights of abnegation. Jordan loved 
Diana, and she him, in the charity of 
Christ, not to the detriment but to the 
enrichment of their consecrated chas- 
tity. Each spurred the other to deeper 
absorption in God. 

This is the theme both of Father 
Vann’s introduction and of the letters. 
As Blessed Jordan says, “The good and 
gentle Craftsman knows how greatly the 
clay for his handiwork stands in need 
of refining: it is for us to submit our- 
selves in all things to his will, and 
leave our ways in his hands.” 

After six centuries, the message is 
still timely. 

Sister M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 
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Tourist in Africa, by Evelyn Waugh. 
201 pp. Little, Brown. $3.75. 


HE wRITING of Evelyn Waugh is 

studded with travel, adding strength 
and brilliance to his books, among the 
finest and certainly the funniest in the 
world of English. He has been and gone 
a long way in his life, further in the 
way of the spirit, maybe, than through 
the realms of this world, and wherever 
he has gone, he has made use of it in 
his art. His novels are a journey in 
themselves, from the Mayfair flats of 
the Bright Young Things, who died as 
soon as he took the light of his eye off 
them, to the yeomen halberdiers whom 
he has made immortal by endowing 
them with the spirit of Roland and his 
company, a spirit that Waugh cherishes 
and prizes above all, and found at last 
only in a society not his own. 

Like Rembrandt, Waugh gradually 
shows and sees himself in his journey 
through art. Shy, reserved, petulant and 
arrogant, he has revealed more of him- 


elist. His novel about the old and ailing 
codger of a writer, Gilbert Pinfold, con- 
tains more truth about himself than any 
of his statements to the press. This is 
the way of it with artists, and we should 
be glad of it. Artists are never really at 
home with brazen truth; certainly 
Waugh is not. His books of travel are 
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self in his writing than any other nov- 











generally tedious and boring. He revels 
like an urchin in making himself ap- 
pear in them as fatuous and as rude as 
one would think he was from his strange 
letters to the press, or some of his an- 
swers to correspondents. Yet his travel 
books are raw gold; they need to be 
read to realize the magic that is in him, 
and, indeed, in this last one of his, the 
wisdom, too. 

This is a journal of a 1959 visit to 
Africa. Tired, morose and cold after 
Christmas at home with the family and 
the failure of his Knox, Waugh yearned 
for the sun, for the lonely and clean 
comfort that can be found on an ocean 
voyage. The Union Castle Steamship 
Line accommodated him, after some 
difficulty, with a passage through Suez, 
on the Rhodesia Castle in bitter Janu- 
ary weather, and with a return cabin on 
their new flagship the Pendennis Cas- 
tle, from Cape Town, five weeks later. 
Deciding to board the ship at Genoa, he 
snorts and grumbles his way aboard the 
switching train that bears him so un- 
comfortably. As his compartment is 
rousted through the Paris yards, he re- 
calls the old days when such a stop 
would have set him flitting light-footed- 
ly through the bars: “Nowadays, hard 
of hearing and stiff in the joints, I sit 
glumly in my compartment.” All 
through the book, like this, there is a 
sigh for his state, and maybe it is this 
that makes the book more gentle, ami- 
able, more endearing than any of his 
previous travel books. For the first time 
in his life, the reader will feel sorry for 
Evelyn Waugh, will want to ease his 
totter with a helping hand. There will 
be many good ladies of our persuasion 
who will long to tuck him in, whereas 
before they would have smitten him, 
after his lecture at South Bend, Mil- 
waukee or Saint Paul. In a way, this 
book is an extension of Gilbert Pinfold 
into real life, a strange reversal of 
Waugh. 

He is a man remarkably insensitive 
to all other forms of art. The only mu- 
sic that I can see him prick his ears to 
would be martial or sporting. In paint- 
ing, Luke Fildes or Sir Edwin Landseer 





find favor in his sardonic view. (Her 
I see a resemblance between him an{ 
that other comic writer, Anthony Poy. 
ell, whom Waugh hails as a better anj 
brother.) His penchant for Victorian, 
is both macabre and illuminating, jy 
Italy, with Mrs. Stitch, waiting for the 
ship to come to Genoa, he discovers and 
revels in the Campo Santo, the mog 
funerary graveyard in Italy. Let the Al 
bert Memorial vanish, the Pere-la-Chaise 
be engulfed, as long as this massive te 
pository of Victorian cemetery art re 
mains, a warmth will kindle in Waugh’ 
cold eye. And yet if Campo Santo 
pleased him, why did not Forest Lawn, 
which is all that and more, with horror 
hiding in both places? 

All through the voyage Waugh te 
veals one thing—that the new class of 
colonial officer, recruited from the tis 
ing lower middle-class, graceless, sharp, 
self-centered, are not the sort of men 
who governed when he was a lad. Cer 
tainly there are exceptions, but he has 
no use for these products of the Welfare 
State; he observes with a sneer that they 
did not understand or care about ship 
board etiquette, jested familiarly with 
the stewards . . . Waugh ate his meals 
of fruit and ham frugally, alone in his 
cabin, so that he stepped ashore at Mom- 
basa with a lighter step and heart than 
he had known for long. A voracious 
reader, he had found scores of books in 
the library to please, and his reflections 
on some of them consoled and relieved 
him. 

The hospitality that greeted him fur 
ther refreshed him, and he was lucky 
enough to encounter, in Dar-es-Salaam, 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson of New 
York, the King of the World, who was 
busy globe-trotting, crowning himself in 
every capital city. Later, Waugh noticed 
with relish, the Sultan of Zanzibar te 
fused Homer permission to enter his 
domains, and the authorities in Kenya 
would not let him crown himself even 
in the waiting room of the airport, a 
though he was as European as the best 
of them. Waugh’s description of the cor 
onation in the park at Dar-es-Salaam is 
a triumph of his comic art. 

There was not much fun for him 
anywhere, though, nor is there for any 
one in Africa. He stayed for a while in 
Kenya with the noble young Catholic 
family who had befriended Monsignot 
Knox in his later days. (Indeed, Waugh 
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had visited them a year earlier while 
working on his life of Knox.) The 
thing that most bothered him about 
their baronial and bucolic existence was 
the clipped African accent that the mi- 
lieu was imparting to their children! 
Wherever he went he was dismayed by 
the mediocrity of the talent that was 
guiding this blind giant of a continent 
into light; indeed, in his reflection upon 
the fundamental queerness of Cecil 
Rhodes’ dream for Africa, he contributes 
more sense to the literature about that 
would-be giant than many a lengthy 
heroworshipping tome. Rhodes was a 
childless, barren man, Waugh observes, 
as was his disciple Jameson. These are 
generally the sort who so idealize “man- 
lihood” and all the jiggery-pokery that 
goes with it. He was a dreamer, all 
ight, not, as Jameson was so disastrous- 
ly, a man of action, but all the dreams 
that Rhodes saw were hallucinations. 
He started the White Man in South 
Africa on the road that is leading to his 
min, within a century of Rhodes’ 
schemes. None better than Waugh, save 
Joyce Cary maybe, has really caught for 
us the dark soul of Africa. And Waugh 
did it decades ago, when we only licked 
the candy off the raw salt of the truth 
that he rubbed into those two novels, 
Black Mischief and Scoop. His two trav- 
ed books that preceded them, Remote 
People (1932.) and Waugh in Abyssinia 
(1936) are as nothing, in fact, to what 
he transformed into fiction. And about 
that time, too, he wrote a story, Out of 
Depth, about the future when the 
Blacks will inherit the earth and all 
that will be left of our civilization is 
the Mass. 

Something will come out of this book, 
lam sure. It contains within it the 
gowth of disillusion and sorrow that 
ae the bane of Evelyn Waugh’s life, 
making him the writer that he is. On 
his voyage home from that decent old 
tity Cape Town, he takes in the sun 
ind refuses to accept the guilt that his 
tyes have set before him. Nineteenth- 
‘ntury liberalism, nationalism, dotty 
wialism are the cause of the woe of 
Africa, and he refuses to let it bother 
him as he sails on. But it does, and 
will, more than most men, and who 
inows? Out of this book may well come 
the African novel that will be his crown- 
ing achievement. 

Wu1aM B. Reapy 
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The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich: A History of Nazi Ger- 
many, by William L. Shirer. 1245 
pp. Simon and Schuster. $10. 


A SHORT time ago in Germany, this 
reviewer had the opportunity to 
see a documentary film, Mein Kampf, 
which had been produced in Sweden. 
Like the book under review, this film 
aims to show the rise and fall of the 
Third Reich—incidentally, a far too re- 
spectable term for the brutal Hitler re- 
gime. It presents the phenomenal growth 
of the Nazi totalitarian movement, the 
repulsive excesses of the brutal regime 
of power-hungry beer hall orators and 
frustrated individuals, and finally the 
Goetterdaemmerung and destruction of 
the Hitler nightmare. The final ques- 
tion and plea from the narrator made 
a deep impact on the German audience: 
“How was this all possible?’ and “It 
must never happen again!” 

While this movie showed with shock- 
ing clarity the tragic-comic rise of the 
so-called charismatic leader and the un- 
fortunate outgrowth of policies based 
on evil and unchecked totalitarian no- 
tions, the question “how was it possi- 
ble?” was not answered. For this, much 
more is required than even the best se- 
ries of pictures can provide. 

It is precisely the merit of the book 
under review that it does not only show 
the landmarks of the emergence, opera- 
tions and end of Hitlers Thousand 
Year Reich, but it also provides the 
reader with the personal background 
and psychological make-up of Hitler, as 
well as with a careful analysis of the 
peculiar political and social climate in 
which this strange combination of a na- 
tionalistic power-drive, pseudo-scientific 
concepts, and an intense psychological 
mass-manipulation could bring about a 
temporary cohesion of highly diversive 
forces and elements. 

Mr. Shirer deserves great praise for 
undertaking the tremendous task of pre- 
senting a careful study of the back- 
ground and history of this significant 
phase of recent German history. The 
author brings to this endeavor his well- 
known skill as a writer and also his per- 
sonal experience and knowledge of the 
period with which he is dealing. He also 
demonstrates the zeal of a highly dedi- 
cated researcher who could make use of 
the abundant and voluminous material 





available. The end product of his un- 
dertaking is a most readable, fascinating 
and accurate account of the Nazi re- 
gime. 

It is quite evident that Mr. Shirer was 
greatly aided in his work by the avail- 
ability of excellent source material, such 
as the captured German documents (to 
which the author refers in his Foreword 
as the “Alexandria Papers”), a good 
number of biographies and other ac- 
counts dealing with specific aspects of 
the Hitler period. However, Mr. Shi- 
rer’s assertion that these documents, lo- 
cated in the Federal Record Center in 
Alexandria, Virginia, were for many 
years sealed in unopened crates, is not 
entirely correct. Our government, far 
from being ignorant about this valuable 
source material, had made extensive use 
of it long before these archives were 
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made available to independent research 
workers. 

This last comment, however, should 
not in the least deduct from the value 
of this extremely well-written and docu- 
mented work. It is hoped that many 
people will carefully read this book not 
only to gain accurate information about 
a very unfortunate period of German 
history, but also for the important les- 
sons it can render in a better under- 
standing of the working of a totalitarian 
dictatorship. Nazi Germany is, fortu- 
nately, a matter of the past; however, 
other equally evil totalitarian arrange- 
ments are still holding hundreds of mil- 
lions of people under their cruel and 
frightening control. 

Eric WALDMAN 
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The Great Contest: Russia and the 
West, by Isaac Deutscher. 86 pp. 
Oxford University Press. $2.75. 


| N A SERIES of lectures (here in book 
form) delivered last fall before the 
Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs, the noted British Soviet special- 
ist, Isaac Deutscher, analyzed simply, 
concisely and with considerable insight 
the development and changes evident in 
the Soviet Union since the unlamented 
death of Joseph Stalin in 1953. This is 
essentially the story of the massive in- 
ternal upheaval in the Soviet body Com- 
munist when the puritanical and despot- 
ic extremes of Stalinism were forceably 
lifted from the long-suffering Soviet 
peoples, Deutscher, who still retains a 
sentimental leftist’s sympathetic view of 
the “Experiment,” while at the same 
time condemning its excesses, concen- 
trates on the positive changes, particu- 
larly in the agriculture sector, in the 
lessening of police controls, in the re- 
vised judicial codes. 

The author makes a basic point which 
is often overlooked in liberal circles: 
communism, despite its changes and mu- 
tations and betterment in terms of So- 
viet society, will remain communism, 
chastened somewhat, perhaps, but vigor- 
ously “Marxist” in foundation. For, as 
his train of thought clearly implies—if 
Deutscher himself does not—there is no 
place else to go for communism except 
communism. This is not a play on 
words; it is a deadly serious matter, as 
Deutscher clearly feels. 

Deutscher argues cogently for the so- 
cial-economic theory of released ten- 
sions, explaining that as Russia becomes 
economically stronger, an advance in so- 
cial and cultural relaxation takes place. 
This relaxation, as it permeates Soviet 
society, focuses attention on the harsh- 
ness of political deprivations and in- 
equalities. Deutscher wisely stops at this 
point. He indicates that no one can 
safely predict whether the Soviet peo- 
ple can or will push the matter to a 
crisis in their desire for full civil free- 
dom. 

Deutscher is especially revealing in 
his sections on foreign policy and co- 
existence. He explains Khrushchev’s po- 
sition vis-a-vis the world-wide march of 
communism as “watchful waiting”—per- 
mit conditions to develop which will aid 
communism’s advance and war will be 
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averted and victory will still be one of 
a Soviet making. This is plain talk based 
on Soviet statements and predictions. 
It would be well for us to understand 
the meaning of this short worrisome 
volume. 

Rosert F, DELANEY 


Victory in the Pacific, 1945, by 
Samuel Eliot Morison. 407 pp. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown. $6.50. 


HE TASK is completed. With Victory 

in the Pacific, 1945, Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Trumbull Professor of History 
at Harvard University and a retired 
Rear Admiral in the United States Nav- 
al Reserve, has closed the pages of his 
fourteen-volume History of United 
States Naval Operations in World 
War II. 

If has been a rewarding project. Pro- 
fessor Morison writes with skill and 
technical knowledge of the sea, and 
with a sensitivity that flows from his 
presence on the scene of history being 
made. 

If this fourteenth volume is some- 
what disappointing, it is not entirely his 
fault, for the last nine months of the 
Pacific War contained some of its most 
dramatic events—Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 
the battle of the kamikazes, the sink- 
ing of the Indianapolis and V-J Day 
itself. Other authors—some as sensitive, 
none more skilled—have had the oppor- 
tunity in the last fourteen years to de- 
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Samuel Eliot Morison: On the scene 





scribe these individual events with pa. 
ticular detail. As a result, one canng 
expect to find a freshness in either the 
sweep or the detail of this present yo) 
ume. 

Yet, with one exception, the dean of 
American maritime historians trains the 
meticulous discipline of his profession 
on the complexity of events and eme. 
ges with a judgment that is more in¢- 
sive than that of most of his individual 
competitors. His few pages on the sink 
ing of the Indianapolis, for instance, 
contain more insights than the entire 
volume on the subject by Richard Ney. 
comb, and, indeed, correct many of the 
faulty judgments of Newcomb’s work, 

Professor Morison is one of the most 
gifted and respected historians of this 
generation. It is unfortunate, then, that 
he should mar the splendid reliability 
of his last volume with an apologia for 
Hiroshima. “The Bomb” is not a prob- 
lem in naval history alone. The history 
of the Hiroshima decision, when it js 
written, will be one of the most com 
plex and important studies of this cen- 
tury. It should not be attempted in 
three pages. 

Victory in the Pacific is marred, too, 
with some curiously velvet prose, a 
when, in describing a group of nurses 
at Ulithi, he writes, “Some of these 
courageous ladies had their last dance 
on this occasion, except their dance of 
death with the kamikaze boys.” 

Nevertheless, this fourteenth volume 
is a welcome addition and a fitting end 
to Professor Morison’s history. The com 
plete set will stand on any reader's shelf 
as a sweeping testimony to the kaleide 
scope of suffering, courage, ingenuity 
and tragedy that was the Navy in 
World War II. 


Micwaet E. Scuittz 


Korea and the Fall of MacArthur, 
A Precis in Limited War, by 
Trumbull Higgins. 229 pp. Ox 
ford University Press. $5. 


RITING ON WAR and morality in 

his recent book, We Hold Thes 
Truths, the eminent Jesuit theologian, 
Father John Courtney Murray, points 
out the immorality of the Allied Worl 
War II terms of “unconditional surrer 
der,” and states that today war. can be 
morally discussed only within the term 
of “limited war.” 


Tue Carne 
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Americans know little of limited war 
(a limited anything is contrary to the 
all-or-nothing spirit of the nation). We 
gre a “winner-take-all” people. In war, 
Americans want to fight to a clear-cut 
victory; it’s hard for us to see a negoti- 
ated peace as anything but defeat. 

Now comes military historian Trum- 
bull Higgins with a penetrating analy- 
sis of this country’s first experience with 
limited war—the Korean War. In Korea 
and the Fall of MacArthur, Higgins, 
concentrating on the struggle between 
the Truman administration and Mac- 
Arthur, retells the political background 
of that “police action.” 

The key chapters bring into focus the 
tremendous problem involved in selling 
the American public on a war that is 
limited in means and goals. Emotionally, 
the American people found the MacAr- 
thur position of carrying the war to 
China proper much more acceptable 
than the administration position of 
drawing lines limiting military action. 
There were many who could not under- 
stand why MacArthur was refused per- 
mission to bomb the so-called Manchu- 
rian sanctuary. This decision outraged 
what author Higgins refers to as “our 
Calvinistic antipathy to compromising 
with evil.” 

Most outraged of all was the famed 
general who was faced with the life 
and death problems of directing an army 
confronted with overwhelming numeri- 
cal superiority. 

Yet to those in Washington who 
were maintaining a global outlook on 
strategy, things looked different. The 
administration leaders together with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff feared that a direct 
attack on Chinese territory would bring 
on nuclear war with Russia. Moreover, 
it was clear that should we decide to 
bomb China, we should not have the 
support of our allies who were busy 
putting out Communist brush fires in 
Indonesia and Malaya, and who did not 
lish the thought of being trampled 
by Russia’s huge army. To go against 
China, we would have to go it alone. 
And as one American general remarked, 
when you go it alone any place you go 
it alone every place. 

Certainly, after reading Korea and 
the Fall of MacArthur one can agree 
with the Democratic senator who said 
that limited war “lacks sex appeal.” But 
if we are to avoid the two extremes of 
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From “The War: A Concise History, 1939-45” 


September 1, 1939: Motorized German division ready to attack Poland 


unilateral pacificism which leaves us 
open to Communist domination and all- 
out nuclear war which can only mean 
the destruction of our society, we must 
give serious thought to the possible 
middle ground of limited war. 

Rosert L. MEyYER 


The War: A Concise History, 1939- 
1945, by Louis L. Snyder. 579 pp. 
Messner. $7.95. 


H ISTORIANS usually believe, but rath- 
er naively, that they can achieve 
historical perspective only when they 
are writing about events which occurred 
more than half a century ago. Accord- 
ingly, they approach relatively recent 
events such as the Second World War 
with hesitation and reservation. How- 


ever, Professor Louis Snyder need have 
no‘reservations or second thoughts about 
his historical perspective, for he has 
written the best one-volume history of 
the Second World War yet published. 
One can hardly envision a treatment of 
the recent war that is as comprehensive, 
intelligent and readable as this work. 
Professor Snyder’s intimate knowl- 
edge of the mountains of literature on 
the war has enabled him to write a mas- 
terful analysis, but one that is written 
with many interesting anecdotes as well 
as quotations from official documents. 
Although his account is accurate, Sny- 
der admits that he has eliminated much 
detail “in favor of a comprehensive pic- 
ture of broad military movements.” He 
portrays the global struggle rather than 
a detailed or tedious narration of the 


war, campaign by campaign. 
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The Second World War is a subject 
that should interest any serious reader. 
We are living in a post-war era which 
is largely conditioned by the outcome of 
the Second World War. Most of our 
present difficulties in both foreign and 
domestic affairs are traceable to their 
origins in the war and its aftermath. For 
example, the disruption of the tradition- 
al balance of power in Europe and the 
resultant bi-polarization of the world 
stems directly from the war. 

The Second World War also provides 
great interest and fascination to anyone, 
and this reviewer is one, who fought in 
the war. The drama of the war from 
Narvik to the Kasserine Pass, from the 
Gustav Line to Kwajelein, or from Iwo 
Jima to Omaha Beach is admirably con- 
veyed. In short, for anyone interested in 
the Second World War, this book is es- 
sential reading. 


Wa ter D. Gray 


The Waste Makers, by Vance Pack- 
ard. 340 pp. McKay. $4.50. 


I N Days gone by, a rich man would tell 

you that he had his problems, too! 
Why if he stopped making money he 
would soon destroy his ability to make 
it and/or keep it. On the other hand, if 
he didn’t spend lavishly, countless in- 
dividuals would be thrown out of work. 
Today, as befits this age of collectiviza- 
tion, our poor-rich man’s dilemma has, 
in effect, been nationalized. 

It’s the nation’s dilemma because 
American consumers are not as wise as 
their rich predecessors; the now-rich- 
poor do not consume with sufficient 
abandon to offset the production of 
abundance. The specter of general sat- 
uration of demand, the possibility of 
which economists stoutly deny, may be 
upon us. Hence there is danger of un- 
employment and severe damage to 
America’s “golden goose” economy. 
Worse, as those specializing in wisdom 
point out, a decline in the national ap- 
petite for gold eggs may reduce vigil- 
ance and the capacity to prevent the 
goose from being stolen. 

One way out of a dilemma is to sup- 
press it, and this is the current solution 
being fostered by a number of the 
abundance producers. Their remedy is 
utterly natural to their breed—a point 
that is perhaps not seen clearly by Mr. 
Packard since he is all too respectful of 
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their rationalizations. Who needs more 
than one guess to imagine the response 
of most sellers to declining sales—espe- 
cially after the prominence achieved by 
Mr. Packard’s first book, The Hidden 
Persuaders? That outline of psychic tac- 
tics has, in effect, been repackaged in 
the form of sales strategies; nine major 
lines of attack result in a force-fed con- 
sumer. 

Marketers are convinced that they can 
convince the consumer “there’s always 
room for more” and instill in him the 
“throwaway spirit.” “Death control” is 
the refreshing expression for the manu- 
facturer’s horror over the longevity of 
quality products and his attempt to have 
designers and engineers put “death 
dates” into offspring. Eve’s penchant for 
changing leaves with the seasons, the 
prototype of psychological obsolescence, 
comes in for widespread generalization. 
“Progress Through Planned Chaos” can 
go so far that an appliance dealer will 
report: “We get our best prices on sales 
days.” “Give Yourself This Christmas 
Gift . . . Now!” hardly does justice to 
the gospel of hedonism being fashioned 
and fitted to the masses. 

Once Mr. Packard has compounded 
the abhorred results of these apparently 
successful strategies with the not so fan- 
ciful bugaboo of rapid depletion of nat- 
ural resources and the population explo- 
sion, he calls upon the consumer to stop 
playing the improvident, naive fool and 
asks producers to follow the lead of a 
few colleagues interested in honest qual- 
ity. But there remains the problem of 
living with abundance and without com- 
mercialization of American society and 
degeneration of the American character. 

He suggests five “trails” and some 
final thoughts round out his what-to-do 
section. Of the former, the most prom- 
ising would be research for products 
which are functionally new (e.g., ultra- 
sonic cleansing devices) and greater 
concentration of spending on our much 
discussed public needs. Mixed in with 
his final reflections are a few cures for 
TV (e.g., take away all control of pro- 
gram content from advertisers, and con- 
sider an A.B.C. like Britain’s B.B.C.) 
but the bulk of this, say, moral philoso- 
phy deals with the characteristics of the 
good American life as he sees it and his 
view is not bad. We are called upon 
to give a “higher priority to striving” 
for it, or, “Americans must learn to live 
with their abundance without being 





forced to impoverish their spirit by be § ¥ 
ing damned fools about it.” W 

But, frankly, the question is less one 
of being fools, than being fooled. Mr § « 
Packard’s own remarks coupled with | ™ 
those of many others on the poverty of ( 
the public sector, plus the poverty of g | " 
fourth of all private households and the } # 
real difficulties of making ends meet for } * 
at least another fourth, belie the “abyp. | ! 
dance assumption.” Too, the national } " 
ist framework of Mr. Packard’s thought b 
allows but one small paragraph to hint | 
at world needs. On the other hand, the } ™ 
“commercialization of American society’ } ° 
is not something that is just now hap c 
pening; ours has been and is a com 
mercial society. If we must forget Tho- 
reau, at least remember Coolidge’s no- 
tion of the business of America: bus- 
ness. Hidden persuasion and sales stra- | 
tegies are nothing more than mid-twen- 
tieth-century business practice, regard- 
less of the cost that begins with twelve 
billion dollars of advertising, a good part 
of twenty-five billion dollars worth of 
packaging, many more billions for waste 
making “research,” salesmen’s salaries, 
etc., etc. 

Lastly, we cannot be fooled into 
thinking that periodic sluggishness in 
the demand for consumer durables and 
not so necessary non-durables, and the » 
fact that specific industries can grow f ‘ 
only so big, mark some previously un- P 
known and grandiose change in the ne 
ture of Americans and their economy. 
The business firms that are obviously 
hurt when consumers become relatively 
saturated with their products just as ob 
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viously tend to turn. themselves into 
waste makers. 

There is a small question of some 
ather larze determinisms involved here 
which flow from an easily observable 
(Mr. Packard had no trouble), non- 
mysterious economic system. Mr. Pack- 
ad and most of the other highly non- 
radical critics, despite their relatively 
sharp analysis of certain systematic fea- 
tures of the economy, refuse or cannot 
bring themselves to face up to the prob- 
lems of changing a system. Thus their 
reforms are not at all proportional to the 
organized forces they wish to hold in 
check. 

R. W. FAuLHaBer 


Comstockery in America: Patterns 
of Censorship and Control, by 
Robert W. Haney. 199 pp. Bea- 
con Press. $3.95. 


T* AUTHOR accepts the distinction 
between censorship and control that 
was made by Father Harold Gardiner, 
§.J., in his Catholic Viewpoint on Cen- 
sorship, but then Mr. Haney remarks 
that in his work “comstock” and “com- 
stockery” will refer to both censorship 
and control. It helps little to the clarifi- 
cation of problems and less to the dissi- 
pation of heat to admit the value and 
validity of the distinction and then to 
becloud it with words whose connota- 
tions the author himself admits are un- 
pleasant. 

What are these unpleasant connota- 
tions (which the author himself hastens 
to give)? Mr. Haney sees Anthony 
Comstock as the somber American coun- 
terpart of Thomas Bowdler, the British 
censor of Shakespeare and Gibbon, 
whose life was without joy and who was 
appalled by what others would call the 
beauty of the Roman Catholic worship 
but which he deemed mere frivolity. 
When Comstock had attended his first 
Mass, he “soon became disgusted and 
did not think it right to spend his Sun- 
day morning in such a manner.” For 
years, Comstock was secretary of the 
New York Society for the Suppression 
of Vice, and he also inspired the found- 
ing of the Watch and Ward Society in 
Boston. Would anyone question that 
the connotations of the terms associated 
with his name are emotive and hardly 
helpful to an unbiased discussion. 

The author examines the legal devel- 
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opments from Justice Cockburn’s deci- 
sion in Regina v. Hicklin through Jus- 
tice Learned Hand’s expressed dislike 
for the Hicklin rule and Judge Wool- 
sey’s decision in United States v. Ulys- 
ses to the most recent cases that analyze 
the basic prin-iples involved in obscen- 
ity Haney co .es, after an examination 
of the extra-! gal restraints of books, mo- 
tion pictures and television shows, to a 
sharp indictment of all censorship and 
control. 

No intelligent observer of these prob- 
lems will deny that legal restraints of 
books have at times been capricious and 
have disregarded the literary and psy- 
chological merits of the works in ques- 
tion. Admittedly, legal concepts are dif- 
ficult to construct and apply, but this is 
true of all legal concepts and not only 
of obscenity. To argue that the concept 
of obscenity is far too nebulous and that, 
even if it could be precisely defined, ob- 
scenity, like blasphemy, is not an ap- 
propriate offense for punishment by law 
is to cultivate juridical despair. It is fatu- 
ous to conclude that there is no consen- 
sus in the moral consciousness of society 
which will provide the empirical refer- 
ence for such a formulation. 

Haney attempts to explain the com- 
plex motives directing zealous censors 
and controllers by appealing to various 
Freudian defense mechanisms of repres- 
sion, projection and rationalization. He 
believes that the religious conception of 
the moral laws of God as justification for 
controls has lost much of its power, es- 
pecially in modern Protestantism. But 
so long as modern Protestants do not ex- 
haust all the responsible and intelligent 
persons who still hold to a religious con- 
ception of the moral laws of God, just 
so long will they want to discover and 
to implement the most operable defini- 
tion of obscenity. The elimination of 
all censorship and control will help no 
one and will only terminate in results 
more calamitous than any Haney can 
envision in the present arrangemen 

Tuomas A. Wasser, S.}. 


Frontiers in American Democracy, 
by Eugene J. McCarthy. 155 pp. 
World. $3.75. 


oo McCartny’s book is a time- 
ly contribution to the discussion of 
internal and external challenges faced 
by American democracy. 


We often seem to lose sight of the 
fact that our actions are not entirely the 
product of the struggle between two 
highly antagonistic camps—Free World 
versus a Soviet orbit—on the interna- 
tional scene. Indeed, we also are strong- 
ly motivated by our convictions which 
are influenced by our analysis -of the 
contemporary political and social prob- 
lems within our own country. This an- 
alysis of American social and political 
issues, however, is only meaningful 
when it takes into account the theo- 
retical basis of democratic government. 
The specific interpretation the analyst 
assigns to the purpose of government, 
in terms of the individual and the com- 
munity as a whole, adds additional color 
to the effort. 

Senator McCarthy’s position is quite 
clear. He takes a strong and reasoned 
stand in favor of a positive form of 
democratic government, because he is 
convinced that man needs political in- 
stitutions which are geared to assist him 
in the pursuit of his perfection and hap- 
piness. “Government accomplishes this 
purpose by promoting the common 
good.” This in turn “. . . is achieved 
when conditions are established which 
assist man in his pursuit of happiness 
in the temporal order.” 

This constructive role of the demo- 
cratic state appears even more convinc- 
ing when placed in contrast with 
known totalitarian practices: 


The essence of totalitarianism is control 
‘of the whole man, especially of his higher 
faculties and gifts. The essence of democ- 
racy is to establish conditions under which 
individual choice and decision, the fullness 
of personality, can be achieved. The fright- 
ening thing about modern totalitarian states 
has not been so much the economic con- 
trol which they have imposed, but rather 
the domination of the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual life of the people. 


Senator McCarthy observes correctly 
the tendency to separate politics from 
moral principles on one hand, and to 
moralize political issues on the other 
hand. The political compromise, essen- 
tial in a democracy, is thus evaluated 
either in terms of amoral expediency or 
as the act of immoral politicians. The 
fact, however, is that morality has a 
definite place in politics. It is its func- 
tion to define the ends and purposes of 
political power and its proper applica- 
tion within the social and political life 
of the nation. 


This book deals also with the impor- 
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tant issue of the influence church and 
religion have upon the citizen in his 
capacity as a political being. Senator 
McCarthy does not hesitate to state his 
conviction that religion and politics can- 
not be kept entirely apart when both 
meet in the conscience of a man. It 
must be expected that the religious be- 
liefs of a man will have some definite 
influence upon his political thoughts 
and actions. As long as the state does 
not require absolute submission to po- 
litical power, the individual citizen re- 
tains his right to criticize governmental 
actions on any ground he chooses. ‘That 
Christian concepts will exert influence 
upon people’s views can easily be illus- 
trated. Thus a Christian’s regard for the 
dignity of man should incline him to 
take a stand against segregation and ra- 
cial prejudice. But it also should facili- 
tate his appreciation of the fact that 
NATO must be more than just a mili- 
tary instrument in order to defend ef- 
fectively the values of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

In spite of the complexity of the 
topic, the author does a superb job in 
presenting precisely and clearly his 
views of the frontiers in American 
democracy from the vantage point of a 
dedicated and experienced man of pol- 
itics. 

Eric WALDMAN 


Education in the Nation’s Service: 
A Series of Articles on American 
Education, introduction by Au- 
gust Heckscher. 193 pp. Praeger. 
$4.75. 


HESE eight essays, written by emi- 
$ gree American educators and writ- 
ers at the request of the Woodrow Wil- 
son Foundation, explore the education- 
al ideas and ideals of President Wilson 
and their application to present-day con- 
ditions. The words “serving the nation” 
—which Wilson used in defining the 
purpose of the college—do not refer to 
the alleged duty of colleges and univer- 
sities to develop persons with specialized 
skills, but rather to the need to turn out 
men and women capable of taking their 
places in society and of serving it by 
leading it. The writers seek the answers 
to such questions as: “If education is to 
be something more than the cultivation 
of private happiness, what is it to be? 
If it is to be related to national security 
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and prestige, how can we achieve this 
end without denying the freedom of 
the individual, which remains the cor- 
nerstone of our educational and political 
life?” Although some of Wilson’s an- 
swers to these questions and his views 
on college education need revision in 
the light of the large numbers of stu- 
dents today, his insights into the pur- 
poses of higher education are, general- 
ly, as applicable today as they were fifty 
years ago. 

All these essays are excellent, but 
three especially are interesting and out- 
standing. McGeorge Bundy’s “An At- 
mosphere to Breathe” details Wilson’s 
views on graduate and undergraduate 
work and his reform plans at Princeton 
University, some of which were adopt- 
ed—the preceptorial system, for example 
—and some which failed to be adopted 
—such as the Quad Plan, later put in 
practice at Harvard and Yale—because 
he failed to win support for them. 
Another essay is Harry Gideonse’s “On 
the Educational Statesmanship of a 
Free Society,” in which the author, aft- 
er disposing of the possibility of com- 
paring the educational systems of Amer- 
ica and Russia, which have altogether 
different purposes, discusses an educa- 
tion based on the nature of man. A 
third, “Intelligence, Choice and Con- 
sent,” by John Hersey, exposes the defi- 
ciencies of some school testing programs 
that tend to lead us “to see human be- 
ings as statistics, children as weapons, 
talents as materials capable of being 
mined, assayed, and fabricated for profit 
and defense.” 

Here is a book with a lot of meat 
in it. 

BrotHer WititiAM Mane, C.S.C. 


The New Professors, edited by Rob- 
ert O. Bowen. 218 pp. Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston. $3.50. 


NE OF THE more interesting trans- 

formations that has taken place 
since the war is that affecting our col- 
lege professors. Showing that they pre- 
sent a “new image,” this book consists 
of nine essays that attempt to shed light 
on how the average professor chose his 
career and on the nature of the task 
that he set himself. Though limited in 
scope, the spontaneity of presentation 
enables these essays to do a remarkable 





job of catching the kind of atmosphere 
that characterizes college teaching and 
the approximate way in which the 
young professor relates to his career, his 
family, friends and community. 

Attempting to be as representative as 
possible, the participants include a de 
partment chairman, director of freshman 
English, co-ordinator of a counseling 
center and a “voluntary exile” from col- 
lege teaching who is now in prep school 
work. Chemistry, sociology, _ history, 
physics and mathematics are among the 
disciplines present. The only lamented 
absence is that of a woman professor al- 
though one might also ask why neither 
a philosopher nor theologian is on the 
scene. ; 

Perhaps the best over-all essay is “A 
Rational Idealism,” by Richard M. Em 
erson, a sociologist from the University 
of Cincinnati. Carefully written, it is 
characterized by an integrity that is 
proper to the type of social science 
analysis of values and their sustenance, 
that reflects so much of the contempo 
rary academic perspective. Somewhat 
disenchanted with his Mormon back 
ground, Emerson attempts to reorient 
his values in a humanistic framework 
and sees his task as “simply bent on un 
derstanding the make-up of men and 
groups of men.” He then cautiously 
adds that “I have a long way to go in 
this direction before I will call a halt 
and start militantly applying what | 
think I have learned.” This caution is 
both the strength and weakness of uni- 
versity life. 

From the opposite perspective is the 
provocative essay “From an Exile,” by 
Chandler Davis. He delineates the rath- 
er depressing circumstances surrounding 
the dismissal of those college professors 
who refused to reply to the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Ad- 
mittedly, this is a complicated issue, but 
certainly the atmosphere created by the 
universities’ imitation of Congressional 
inquiry hardly does justice to the kind 
of expansiveness we expect of those 
whose task it is to preserve and stimu- 
late the life of the mind in a country 
of the free world. 

This is a slight but sensitively man- 
aged group of essays and should aid in 
framing that “new image” so necessary 
to our understanding of the professor 
and his work. 

Joun J. McDermort 
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From “Journey Into Summer” 


The peacefulness of America out of doors in the summer 


Journey Into Summer, by Edwin 
Way Teale. 366 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$5.95. 


elo Way TEALE is one of the finest 
nature writers currently brandish- 
ing binoculars and butterfly net. Na- 
ture buffs have learned to consider the 
publication of each of his books an 
event only slightly less significant than 
the blooming of spring’s first crocus. 
This is particularly true since he began 
his four-volume series on the natural 
history of the seasons in North Amer- 
ica. 

It is a pleasure to report that the 
latest, Journey Into Summer, will be no 
isappointment to readers who enjoyed 
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the first two volumes of the series, 
North With the Spring and Autumn 
Across America. 

Teale began his journey with the first 
sunrise of summer in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and ended it 
three months, one day, fifteen hours and 
six minutes later on Pike’s Peak in Colo- 
rado. Within these boundaries lay 19,- 
000 miles of wandering across America 
to visit mayflies and prairie dogs, 
swamps and mountain meadows — any 
creature or place that could help the 
naturalist experience the mood of the 
season. 

Journey Into Summer is partly a na- 
ture book, partly a travel book. Teale 
interviewed a man who had visited the 


highest points of all the states except 
Alaska. He poked around a Kansas farm 
more famous for its crop of meteorites 
than its wheat. He collected fossils from 
the incredibly fossil-rich shale at Floris- 
sant, Colorado. Every few miles, there 
was some such point of interest which 
he describes in his usual graceful prose. 

Teale also has adventures with ideas. 
Pointing out that evolution is a con- 
tinuing process, he theorizes that the 
noisy urban environment is evolving 
“not only the endurers of noise but the 
needers of noise. Those whose nervous 
systems are disturbed by uproar are 
handicapped . . . less fitted to maintain 
good health, to endure and increase 
their kind than those who thrive on 
clamor.” 

Not a Noise Needer himself, Teale 
successfully evokes for other Non-Noise 
Needers some of the peacefulness of 
America out of doors in the summer. 

Ricuarp P. Frissie 


My Wilderness: The Pacific West, 
by William O. Douglas. 206 pp. 
Doubleday. $4.95. 


r. Justice Douctas has long been 
known as an outdoors man. In a 
series of eleven somewhat individualized 
chapters—connected only by his deep 
love for nature and in part by geogra- 
phy—he discourses on the flora and 
fauna of the Pacific Northwest Cone 
chapter deals with the Salmon River in 
Idaho). He expatiates on the pleasures 
of shooting the rapids and of boating in 
almost inaccessible places, and adds a 
fine study on the High Sierra in Cali- 
fornia. 

Perhaps the most informative chap- 
ter is the first, “Brooks Range,” in which 
Mr.. Douglas fashions some beautiful 
pen pictures of a remote area of north- 
ern Alaska, and pleads that this region 
be retained forever as a sanctuary for 
wild life. 

This is a wonderful guidebook. If one 
rejoices in Mr. Douglas’ pleasures, then’ 
tracking the author's way, watching the 
animals and birds he knows so well, will 
give an observer the keenest pleasure 
and the most complete understanding 
of primeval American that he will find 
anywhere. The simple loveliness of a 
tall white waterfall, the sound of .a 
great wind roaring in a forest of firs, 
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the flash of a salmon leaping in the 
foam, are all in their way exquisite. The 
writer knows such beauty and appreci- 
ates it as do few Americans today. As 
might be expected, Thoreau, Darwin, 
John Muir and similar thinkers are 
mentioned with obvious approval. 

Yet this book, so splendidly written, 
so well argued, furnishes in its quiet 
way an insight into the mind of the au- 
thor. It is the work of a lean spare 
mind, uncluttered with unessentials, 
simple in its ways, enamored of natural 
beauty, preferring a rational solitude to 
the roar and confusion of cities, direct 
rather than tortuous in its every ap- 
proach to truth. 

Apropos of all his hiking, Mr. Doug- 
las tells an anecdote that might well be 
taken to heart. Talking to an Indian 
transfer student in Washington, Mr. 
Douglas asked the Indian how he liked 
America. “The country is too soft,” said 
the Indian. “My classroom at Harvard 
is only six blocks from my dormitory. I 
walk. But all other students ride.” 

Incidentally, this book has some of 
the most sensitive and fascinating illus- 
trations I have seen in a decade. 


L. V. Jacks 


Goodbye to a River, by John Graves. 
306 pp. Knopf. $4.50. 


OHN GRAVES grew up in West Texas 
J along the Brazos River — fishing, 
hunting, meditating. Long years later, 
after living far from Texas in New 
York, Spain, Mexico, Paris and the Can- 
ary Islands, he read that dams to be 
built on the Brazos would drown for- 
ever beneath placid reservoirs the twist- 
ing river he remembered. 

“I wanted to float my piece of the 
river again,” he explains in Goodbye 
to a River, “before what I . . . had 
known ended up down yonder under 
all the Criss-Crafts and the tinkle of 
portable radios.” 

Into his narrative of three weeks in a 
canoe on the Brazos, he weaves the his- 
tory of the region and many insights 
into the lives of the people who live 
along the banks today: “It is harsh 
country . . . When you paddle and 
pole along it, the things you see are 
much the same things the Comanches 
and the Kiowas used to see.” 

Graves, whose previous writings have 
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been mainly fiction, has created a book 
of compelling mood. Although almost 
deliberate in its awkwardness, his style 
is capable of powerful effects. 

He tells the best of the region’s ven- 
erable stories of Comanche raids and 
pioneer feuds. And a snippet of a letter 
found in a deserted cabin recalls the 
sadness and loneliness of frontier days 
that were more common than _ the 
drama: 

. . . I do not know where Time goes and 

when he said the other Day that it was 

Twenny Five Years since You All went 

out to Texas and I begann to cry, Dear 


Sister, because I do not beleive that we are 
Like to see Each Other any more... 


Graves also reflects on the outdoors: 


Canoes . . . are unobtrusive; they don’t 
storm the natural world or ride over it, but 
drift in upon it as part of its own silence 
. . « We will be nearly finished, I think, 
when we stop understanding the old pull 
toward green things and living things, to- 
ward dirt and rain and heat and what they 
spawn. 


But the author admits to finding the 
outdoor life less than a paradise: 
I can’t describe the cross-bow rudder stroke 
or stay serene in crashing rapids. I carry 
unconcentrated food in uncompact boxes. 
I forget to grease my boots and suffer from 
clammy feet. I slight hygiene, and will 
finger a boiled minnow from the coffee 
with equanimity, and sleep with my dog. 
My tent in comparison to the aluminum- 
framed, tight-snapping ones available is a 
ragged parallelogrammatic disaster.” 
Ricuarp P. Frissie 


Scotchman’s Return and Other Es- 
says, by Hugh MacLennan. 279 
pp. Scribners. $4.50. 


— is a permissable candor which 
insists upon treating a man as a man 
rather than as a social statistic. And 
there is a permissable affection for places 
and people which is so honest and un- 
forced that it puts to shame the organ- 
ized geniality of today’s communication 
hucksters. In the leisurely conversations 
which make up Hugh MacLennan’s 
third volume of essays, this candor and 
affection are happily evident. 

As a Canadian of Scotch Calvinist 
descent, the author commences his cav- 
alcade of twenty-nine essays with an ac- 
count of his “return,” his first visit to 
Scotland. In it there is a sustained note 
of lyric appreciation and a note, too, of 
that melancholy North Americans so 





often experience when visiting the land 
of their forebears. There is a sudden gp. 
briety in the author's comment that the 
emptiness of wild Scotch glens surpag. 
es even that of the abbeys ruined by 
Henry VIII, and this in the course of 
tribute to the beauty of the glens. There 
is the concluding admission that, for the 
author, Canada is still home. 

This excellent essay is followed, in 
no set order, by several others on litera. 
ture and education which are uneven in 
judgment if not in quality. Thus, while 
the author’s remarks in “Youth and the 
Modern Literature” seem diffuse and ip- 
conclusive, “The Classical Tradition 
and Education” is a work of commend 
able austerity and good sense which one 
hopes will be widely read. 

The out-of-doors is sturdily hailed in 
such pieces as “Confessions of a Wood- 
Chopping Man,” and modern mercan- 
tilism comes off second-best in “Journey 
into the Present.” This essay alone is 
worth the price of the book for its un- 
compromising rejection of commercial 
optimism in today’s up-and-coming Can- 
ada. I submit this praise despite the 
author’s flat statement, in the same es 
say, that the Church was warped away 
from true Christianity by the time it 
came under state protection—a conclu 
sion reached during Mr. MacLennan’s 
comparison of ancient Rome and the 
West. Of the persons and places dwelt 
upon, including Oxford, New York, 
Montreal, Einstein, Sir John Macdon- 
ald and Tommy Waterfield (an intrepid 
lad out of MacLennan’s past), I refrain 
from comment here on the grounds that 
they are too good to be spoiled by dis- 
cussion. 

There is an admirable firmness about 
all of these essays by the author of The 
Watch That Ends the Night, a wry hv 
mor and a determination to write in 
whole sentences expressive of leisurely, 
whole thoughts. There is also an ab 
sence of the meretricious and contrived. 

Cuartes G. Gros 


A Partridge in a Pear Tree, by Ne- 
ville Braybrooke. 196 pp. New 
man Press. $4.75. 


gino the brilliant yellow, gold, 
green and russet covers of A Par 
tridge in a Pear Tree, Neville Bray 
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brooke lias gathered some 150 items: 
lyrics, ballads, tales, bits from journals, 
letters, newspapers—all dealing directly 
or obliquely with the Christmas season. 
Beginnins with a modern translation of 
the dialozue between Joseph and Mary 
(from Cynewulf’s eight-century poem, 
“The Christ”), this unusual anthology 
closes with Yeats’ short lyric, “The 
Magi Depart.” But the editor makes no 
attempt to arrange the pieces in chron- 
ological order, or in any kind of order 
but a subtly psychological one: unpre- 
dictable, wry at times, yet surprisingly 
apt. 

So we find William Penn’s speech to 
the American Red Indians between Sir 
Thomas Malory’s portrait of a courte- 
ous knight and a fourteenth-century 
lullaby lamenting the cold welcome the 
Child received. Not far from an account 
by “An American Lady” of Charles 
Dickens’ exuberance at a Christmas 
dance comes Edmund Gosse’s story of 
his father’s hatred of “the accursed sea- 
son,” whose very name is Popish! Arte- 
mus Ward's regretful “He couldn't 
spell” follows an excerpt from The Can- 
terbury Tales, and is followed, in turn, 
by Eliot’s version of Archbishop Beck- 
e's Christmas sermon. Cynewulf, Au- 
den and Virgil are side by side. 

Long pieces, short pieces, verse, 
prose, proverb jostle one another, and 
the delightful pen drawings of Barbara 
Jones enliven the text and give charm 
to the inside cover. Notable features of 
this attractive book are eight Christmas 
pictures in color, executed by children 
(aged eight to ten) of the Henry Faw- 
cett School. These pictures are true 
primitives, reflecting the primitive spir- 
it of the Feast. 

Sister M. Puicippa, B.V.M. 


Sacco-Vanzetti: The Murder and 
the Myth, by Robert H. Mont- 
: 370 pp. Devin-Adair. 
5. 


The Untried Case: The Sacco-Van- 
zetti Case and the Morelli Gang, 
by Herbert B. Ehrmann. 268 pp. 
Vanguard. $3.95. 


4 ERE ARE two books containing oppo- 
site views of the Sacco-Vanzetti 
murder case which was an international 
cause celebre in the "Twenties. In that 
Aspirin Age you’d rather be caught 
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without a flask of gin than without an 
opinion about the result of the Ameri- 
can Dreyfus Affair. Everyone then 
seemed on one side or the other, guilt 
or innocence, a fair trial or a frame-up. 
Sacco and Vanzetti were executed more 
than thirty-three years ago, but these 
books are evidence that the issues are 
still alive. 

Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Van- 


zetti were tried and convicted of a dou- 


ble murder in 1921, in South Braintree, 
Massachusetts. During the next six 
years, Judge Thayer refused to grant a 
new trial; the Supreme Court in Massa- 
chusetts declined to set aside Thayer’s 
rulings. The Supreme Court of the 
United States found no reason to review 
the case; Governor Fuller of Massachu- 
setts appointed the Presidents of Har- 
vard and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on an Advisory Committee 
to review the trial record; finally, on 
the advice of his Committee and after 
his own hearing, Governor Fuller kept 
hands off. In August, 1927, Sacco and 
Vanzetti were electrocuted. 

That is the skeleton of the trial rec- 
ord. What gave the trial flesh and blood 
and made it “The Trial of the Century” 
in this country so used to murders? 
This: the stage was set in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, in a fervent, patriotic 
and anti-Red atmosphere, right after 
World War I. The persons of the “dra- 
ma” were Judge Webster Thayer, a 
proper Bostonian; a jury of twelve “good 
men and true” from the environs of 
Dedham; an unruly left wing defense 
lawyer from California; and’ Sacco and 
Vanzetti, alien “draft dodgers” with an 
alien anarchistic philosophy. Added to 
this was the exploitation of the “drama” 
by experts in that art, plus a genuine 
sympathy and anger expressed by many 
articulate lawmen and litterateurs of 
good will in high places. 

Sociologists will have to explain the 
current interest in the trial more than 
forty years after the conviction. Last 
spring TV movies told the Sacco-Van- 
zetti story and an opera about the trial 
is now being composed with help from 
the Ford Foundation. Articles and books 
are again being written, some attacking 
and some defending the trial and con- 
viction. The books by Attorneys Mont- 
gomery and Ehrmann, both of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bar, are part of this renewed 
interest, 





Mr. Ehrmann was one of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti lawyers after the trial. His 
book, The Untried Case, was first pub- 
lished in 1933 and was the result of an 
intensive investigation he conducted in 
aid of an unsuccessful 1926 motion for 
a new trial. The Murder and the Myth, 
by Mr. Montgomery, was published ear- 
ly in 1960 and was designed to defend 
the trial and conviction and to answer 
the thesis of The Untried Case that 
Sacco and Vanzetti should have had a 
new trial. The newly published edition 
of The Untried Case contains the origi- 
nal thesis of Sacco-Vanzetti innocence 
but now with additional buttresses. 
There is a note, “After Forty Years,” by 
Mr. Ehrmann in answer to Montgom- 
ery’s book; a Foreword by the late fa- 
mous attorney, Joseph N. Welch; an 
Introduction by Edmund M. Morgan, 
Royall Professor of Law, Emeritus, of 
Harvard University; and reprints of 
sympathetic letters from the late Gov- 
ernor Ely of Massachusetts and from 
the secretary to Justice O. W. Holmes. 

The express purpose of author Mont- 
gomery in The Murder and the Myth is 
to tell the truth about the case and to 
answer two questions: “Were they guil- 
ty?” “Did they have a fair trial?” Mr. 
Montgomery is sure they were guilty 
and is determined to destroy the myth 
that they were not. 

Author Ehrmann believes that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were innocent. He says 
that his goal in The Untried Case was 
to answer the question, “If Sacco and 
Vanzetti were innocent, who committed 
the murders for which they were exe- 
cuted?” The purpose of publishing this 
1960 edition of his book is to reply to 
Montgomery's “violent and emotional 
partisanship” in criticizing the original 
edition. 

The record of the trial proves the 
legal guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti. So it 
was easy for Mr. Montgomery to answer 
Mr. Ehrmann’s question. He had a more 
difficult task with the question of the 
fair trial. On this he was faced with 
the tense atmosphere at the trial; the 
fact that Judge Thayer had presided at 
an earlier trial and conviction of Van- 
zetti for an attempted armed robbery; 
and Thayer's admitted dislike of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti trial lawyer, Moore, if 
not Thayer's outspoken prejudice 
against Sacco and Vanzetti. 

The trial record, on the other hand, 
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stands against Mr. Ehrmann’s thesis that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were legally inno- 
cent. However, many outstanding Amer 
icans have agreed with him that Sacco 
and Vanzetti should have had a new 
trial. And this help’s Ehrmann’s thesis. 

The questions which both books “an- 
swer” are now, in a strictly legal sense, 
academic. Sacco and Vanzetti were con- 
victed about forty years ago. All the 
legal remedies then offered by Massa- 
chusetts were used in their behalf and 
they were found guilty under the law. 
Furthermore, Judge Thayer had discre- 
tionary power to rule against the mo- 
tions for a new trial, and the highest 
court in Massachusetts found no abuse 
of that discretion. 

So, Sacco and Vanzetti were legally 
guilty despite all that has been written 
and spoken since their conviction to 
demonstrate their innocence. For hu- 
man law does not pretend to supply in- 
fallible men to administer legal justice 
and cannot guarantee that its justice 
may not in some cases be imperfect. 
When that happens, men who may be 
innocent under the higher law, suffer 
injustices in human society. And if Sac- 
co and Vanzetti were exucted for mur- 
ders they did not commit, nothing on 
earth can be done to rectify that injus- 
tice. Nor can “The Untried Case” be 
tried now if they were denied a fair 
trial at Dedham. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Mr. 
Ehrmann’s book as literature far sur- 
passes Mr. Montgomery’s. The Murder 
and the Myth reads like a legal brief, 
but Ehrmann’s The Untried Case is an 
exciting tale of a thrilling search. Mont- 
gomery writes with a hot pen, and read- 
ers may occasionally wonder whether he 
did not set out really to vent his anger 
on Felix Frankfurter, Ehrmann and oth- 
ers associated with them in the cause of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, rather than to an- 
swer questions. His feelings show 
through on many pages. Mr. Ehrmann 
is not altogether objective, either. For 
instance, in telling of a member of the 
Morelli gang preceding Sacco and Van- 
zetti to the electric chair, he ends a 
chapter with this sentence, “History had 
written that the execution of a thief 
was necessary to a perfect Calvary.” 

The questions in the two books are 
legally academic and cannot be an- 
swered. This is not to say that some in- 
direct benefit may not come to the fu- 
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ture administration of law from arguing 
the questions. Nor is it to say that read- 
ers will not profit from a study of the 
issues raised in the books, even though 
these issues cannot be resolved. 

Hon. Rocer J. Kirey 


The Other Side of Jordan: Negroes 
Outside the South, by Harry S. 
Ashmore. 155 pp. Norton. $3.50. 


H™™ ASHMORE was executive edi- 
tor of the Arkansas Gazette dur- 
ing the historic and hectic days when 
Negro students first entered Central 
High School in Little Rock. Associated 
with the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions since 1959, he was 
recently selected to be editor of The 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

In this volume of articles, Mr. Ash- 
more describes the life of Negroes liv- 
ing in the North as frustrating, turbu- 
lent and confused. The tone of the ar- 
ticles seems to suggest that perhaps the 
strong hand of discrimination and seg- 
regation is no less severe in the North 
than it is in the South. One of the most 
disturbing developments has been the 
rise of a militant “Black Nationalism” 
with its strident and emotional call for 
immediate vengeance against those who 
have so long discriminated against the 
Negroes. The frustration of life in Har- 
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lem continues to be, for most of the 
families there, a vicious circle of poy. 
erty and wretchedness. The older gen. 
eration in Harlem is still hoping tha 
the breakthrough in housing and edy. 
cational opportunity will develop fo, 
the benefit of their children. Howeye; 
bad life for the Negroes may be in Har. 
lem, it is generally agreed that New 
York is infinitely better than “going 
back to Macon.” 

The Negro politician, as depicted by 
Ashmore, remains an enigma. Is the 
Harlem politician interested in his peo 
ple as people or is he merely using 
them as a social weapon? Is he perhaps 
using the Negro bloc vote in order to 
perpetuate life in a segregated slum 
and thus continue his own bargaining 
power? Will he take the best deal at 
any price? The evidence is conflicting 
but it is interesting to see how the Ne. 
gro politician looks upon himself, not 
as a fighter for civil right but as mor 
of a bargainer. 

The cultural assimilation of | the 
Puerto Ricans in New York and other 
cities is daily becoming more important. 
Ashmore notes a significant trend away 
from the Roman Catholic Church a 
Puerto Ricans in increasing numbers 
become members of Protestant Church- 
es. A heavy majority of Puerto Rican 
children are being educated in public 
schools. It is one of the odd develop 
ments in race relations that Puerto 
Ricans in New York have been instru- 
mental in breaking down the color bar 
riers in jobs and housing. 

The “people of plenty,” those Ne 
groes who have successfully made theit 
way up the social ladder via the profes 
sional route and now live in Westches 
ter and Mount Vernon, are often the 
ones who now no longer feel strongly 
about the need to push hard for civil 
rights. This acceptance of the status quo 
by affluent Negroes in both the North 
and the South is forcing the burden of 
leadership on Negro college students in 
the South whose untarnished idealism 
is strong, articulate and informed. 

The turmoil and difficulties will com 
tinue. Mr. Ashmore feels the time for 
a change in the type of Negro leader 
ship is now upon us. Whether this new 
leadership will espouse the philosophy 
of betterment worked out over the yeats 
or whether it will insist on immediate 
far-reaching changes remains to be seem. 

Joun LENNON 
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What -Is Philosophy? by Dietrich 
von Hildebrand. 242 pp. Bruce. 


$4.25 


VOLUME in a_ new series, called 

Impact Books (destined to inform 
the average reader on the several fields 
of modern cultural, intellectual, scien- 
tific endeavors), this book aims to make 
clear the starting point, the procedure, 
the questions preoccupying the philoso- 
pher. This is not one of the usual in- 
troductions leading up to a definite 
type of philosophy, although the author 
neither conceals his own philosophical 
convictions nor hesitates to reject what 
he considers as pseudo philosophies as, 
for instance, positivism and all its de- 
rivatives. Rather, the author wants to 
give the reader an idea of the topics 
with which all philosophy is concerned. 
His presentation is eminently clear, 
though not easy reading. Nor is this 
book a condensed history of philosophy, 
and some acquaintance with the main 
types of philosophy will be helpful, be- 
cause otherwise the full meaning of cer- 
tain critical remarks will be lost, e.g., 
references to Kant or to some modern 
thinkers like Husserl. 


It is not possible to summarize the 
reasoning of this work in a few lines. 
A report has to be content with point- 
ing out the general trend of the argu- 
ment which proceeds from an analysis 
of knowledge to a distinction of several 
forms of knowledge, especially empha- 
sizing the peculiarities of philosophical 
knowledge when it is compared with 
prescientific empirical knowledge. The 
longest chapter deals with the “Object 
of Philosophical Knowledge” and con- 
tains a characterization of a _ priori 
knowledge, intuitive grasping of genu- 
ine essences and their epistemological 
properties. The kind of concern which 
is philosophy’s is other than that of the 
several sciences, even of those of a non- 
empirical nature (mathematics, for in- 
stance); accordingly, the procedures are 
neither the same here and there. Ulti- 
mately, philosophy rests on the vision 
furnished by intellectual intuition and 
the insight into genuine essences. Phi- 
losophy, the author insists, is not some- 
thing apart from man’s life and vital 
concerns; it is more closely related to 
them than are the several sciences, and 
it is in a quite special sense preliminary 
to religious life. The last chapter, “The 
Meaning of Philosophy for Man,” 
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stresses these viewpoints and also ren- 
ders evident, be it partly by implication, 
the role philosophy and the _philoso- 
phers play in the whole of the cultural 
and intellectual development of man- 
kind. 

This book certainly deserves to be not 
only read but seriously thought through 
by everyone who wishes to reach a 
deeper understanding of the most fun- 
damental questions man has asked since 
he began to wonder about himself, his 
destiny and his place in the order of 
being. Fully to appreciate what the au- 
thor has to say requires, no doubt, some 
effort which, however, will prove to be 
most rewarding. 

Rupo.tF ALLERs 


Christian Philosophy and Intellec- 
tual Freedom, by Anton Pegis. 
96 pp. Bruce. $2.75. 


— Cuenu has recently well ob- 
served that in the notion of “Chris- 
tian philosophy,” the adjective seems to 
destroy the noun. It appears to do so 
especially for those who argue that phi- 
losophy is the work of pure reason with- 
out any positive influence from revela- 
tion. Dr. Pegis, commenting on the Gil- 
son attitude toward Christian philoso- 
phy, cites the latter’s frequent quotation 
of the words of Pope Leo XIII in his 
encyclical Aeterni Patris and _ insists 
that the Pontiff’s position was that the 
adjective in’ “Christian philosophy,” far 
from destroying the noun, would appear 
to strengthen and improve it. In Dr. 


Pegis’ interpretation of Pope Leo, the — 





light of divine truth helps the human 
intellect to philosophize in a_ better 
way and “does this without in the least 
coloring or compromising the specific 
nature of philosophy.” 


For any Thomist who dreams that 
his philosophy is all reason and no 
faith, Pegis can raise some embarrassing 
questions. How, then, can the fact be 
explained that the philosophy of un- 
believers, which is likewise all reason 
and no faith, is so conspicuously not in 
harmony with the teaching of revela- 
tion? Why are Thomists, who hold for 
the autonomy of pure philosophy, and 
non-believing philosophers, who hold 
the same, so perfectly aware of their 
radical differences? How is it that there 
is so little community between the 
philosophy of the believer and that of 
the unbeliever if both are based on 
pure reason without faith? It seems in- 
disputable that the Christian faith has 
enabled philosophy to realize its nature 
more adequately and to discover its 
goals with greater completeness and 
certainty. 


Dr. Pegis refers to four Greek and 
Arabian philosophical ideas which un- 
derwent creative transformation by St. 
Thomas: the metaphysics of being and 
existence, the disengagement of the no- 
tion of act from the notion of form, 
the separation of the idea of creation 
from the idea of duration, the sure ex- 
position of the internal unity of man 
as incarnated intellectual creature. To 
these four ideas which are religious in 
origin but philosophical in nature, this 
reviewer would add two others: the 
idea of the primary and secondary ef- 
fects of quantity and the metaphysical 
analysis of nature and personality. 

Dr. Pegis agrees with Gilson that the 
separation of philosophy from theology 
in order to defend its rationality has 
produced a modern scholastic philoso- 
phy that allows itself to overlook its 
own metaphysical moorings. In the 
process, Pegis says, it has been blown 
by the changing winds of philosophical 
doctrine from rationalism to the crud- 
est empiricism. Gilson saw this as the 
lesson of experience and drew the same 
conclusion for historians of philosophy: 
“. . . the more the historian separates 
philosophy from theology in medieval 
doctrines, the more scholastic philoso- 
phy tends to shrivel into a general: tech- 


_ nique that becomes increasingly ‘poorer 


(Continued on page 46) ™ 
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in originality” (“Historical Research 
and the Future of Scholasticism” in A 
Gilson Reader). Gilson pointed out 
that the only real defenders of meta- 
physics as an autonomous science are, 
paradoxically, the scholastic theologians. 
This book will provoke much discus- 
sion in college and university depart- 
ments of philosophy. What will be the 
results? 
Tuomas A. Wasser, S.J. 


The Four Loves, by C. S. Lewis. 192 
pp. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 


gee Is THE English language more 
inadequate than in its paucity of 
words for naming the varieties of hu- 
man affection. “Charity,” in its true 
sense, is almost lost to us, surely so in 
popular speech, and “love” itself, the 
generic term, bears an intolerable bur- 
den. The flight of the romantic tradition 
from abstract thought has been greatly 
responsible for the absence of analyti- 
cal discussions of love. The Freudian 
coloration has served to obscure more 
than illuminate in this matter, but, per- 
haps, it—as much as anything else—has 
helped revive a preoccupation with 
man’s relation to man as well as with 
woman, and the relations of both to the 
world. 

Behind such concern stands the work 
of Nygren, Fromm, DeRougemont and 
Father M. C. D’Arcy seeking to untang- 
le love from love and love from time. 
The dictionaries have not yet caught up 
with the use of “agape” nor “eros” with 
a small e, and Mr. Lewis, to make his 
distinctions, introduces “storge,” a Greek 
word, to lead him into his discussion of 
affection. He gives us, then, “affection,” 
“friendship,” “eros” and “charity.” These 
are the four. 

With those gifts for explication and 
language that have marked all his writ- 
ings, Mr. Lewis provides a remarkable 
handbook for an approach to the study 
of love and a field book for living. The 
brief volume is at once a philosophical 
sorting out of human emotions and reac- 
tions and needs, an arrowhead toward 
mysticism and a very human document 
by a very normal man. 

After distinguishing in his introduc- 
tion between Need-Love and Gift-Love, 
between Nearness to God by likeness, 
which is mostly not our own doing, and 
Nearness to God by approach, which is 
the road to sanctity, Mr. Lewis moves 
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on to Need-Pleasures and Pleasures of 
Appreciation. He is then ready for his 
delightful analysis of “affection.” 

Our humanity is never forgotten in 
these pages, and if it is sometimes exag- 
gerated, then let us not cavil for it 
heightens our appreciation of the every- 
day and prepares us for what Emily 
Dickinson called “the Species” that 
stands beyond; we move from the ex- 
clusively common to the inexplicably 
unique. 

Quotable passages and brilliant in- 
sights abound in the book, and Venus 
is brought into perspective at last as a 
part of Eros and not an essential one. It 
would be a real gain for literature if our 
novelists were able to manage the same 
balance in individual volumes and in 
the bulk of their work. There are, after 
all, more friends in the world than lov- 
ers, but the present passion for stories 
of passion must run its historical course 
before sex is seen again in Christian 
perspective. 

This book will help to 2: that and de- 
serves the widest reading—a great deal 
of common sense felicitously phrased. 

Hersert A. Kenny 


The Snake Has All the Lines, by 
Jean Kerr. 168 pp. Doubleday. 
$3.50. 


“~ SNAKE may have all the lines, but 
Jean Kerr gets all the laughs. Not 
since the bed fell on father or Clarence 
Day tucked “the noblest instrument” 
beneath his chin has family humor pro- 
voked such fun. 
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It’s better than Please Don’t Eat the 
Daisies which gave this reviewer the 
uncomfortable feeling that underneath 
it all Mrs. Kerr had moments when 
she didn’t much like her five boys, Not 
that she’s up to camping with them jp 
the Canadian Rockies. The farthest the 
Kerrs have taken all five is to the mail. 
box on the corner. But they do go to. 
gether across the street to the beach 
where once Mother Kerr hoped to im. 
prove her mind while the children gam. 
boled. But they had another plan: to 
show her “two dead crabs, five clam 
shells, one rusty pail they found under 
two rocks, two hundred and seventy-two 
Good Humor sticks, one small boy who 
had taken off his bathing suit, one enor. 
mous hole they dug Cand wasn’t it lucky 
the life guard fell in it, and not the old 
gentleman in braces), fourteen cigarctte 
butts, and a tear in Gilbert’s new bath- 
ing trunks.” 

But that’s life with boys and who 
wonders that it keeps mothers awake 
nights writing letters of protest they 
never send, such as: 


Dear Sister Saint Joseph: 


Colin tells me that he is playing the part 
of the Steering Wheel in the Safety play. 
He feels, as do I, that he could bring a lot 
more to the part of the Stop Sign. I know 
Stop Sign is a speaking part, and while | 
realize that Colin is not ready for “leads,” 
still he did memorize all three stanzas of 
“America, the Beautiful,” and I myself 
would have absolute confidence in his abil- 
ity to handle the line “I am the Stop Sign, 
I am here to help you,” which I under 
stand constitutes the whole part. Also, 
Colin is very tall for seven and I’m sur 
we're agreed that height is very important 






Illustration by Whitney Darrow, Jr., for “The Snake Has All the Lines 
**, . . he could bring a lot more to the part of the Stop Sign’ 
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for this role. Finally, let me mention (al- 
though I do not expect it to influence your 
decision in any way) that I just happen to 
have « Stop Sign costume which I made for 
his brother three years ago. 


Not all the book is limited to discus- 
sion of the various vagaries of life with 
boys. Mrs. Kerr meant, after all, to 
write an inspirational book, “intended 
to fill a long-felt need, particularly 
among thoughtful people who are prone 
to introspection and find themselves 
wondering from time to time why they 
bother to get up in the morning.” 

If their long-felt need is to have a 
good laugh, Mrs. Kerr fills the bill more 
than adequately. 

Marcery FRrisBigé 


Men, Women and Cats, by Dorothy 
Van Doren. 213 pp. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $3.75. 


A PLEASANT and gentle collection of 
observations on life, this book is a 
delightful successor to The Professor 
and I. Mrs. Van Doren’s viewpoint is 
relaxed, and her style is so informal and 
chatty that her essays seem very much 
like letters from an old and cherished 
friend. But however placid and _ re- 
signed she seems, her tolerance does 
not blind her to the flaws in modern 
life, nor does her sentimental affection 
for “the good old days” blind her to 
their defects. 

There is an especially arresting sim- 
plicity about some of her pointed com- 
ments. About sin, she says, “the truth 
is that nobody enjoys being a sinner”; 
about novels, “I do not believe that mak- 
ing love is the only interesting occupa- 
tion of human beings”; about garden- 
ing, “to garden is to court calamity”; on 
education, “the idea that ‘school can be 
fun’ . . . is threatening to drive out 
... the notion . . , that school is a place 
where certain skills must be learned.” 
She applies, with equally sensible re- 
sults, the same candid reasoning to di- 
vision of labor within families, the prob- 
lems of parsnips and rice pudding, din- 
ing rooms, Smellovision and refrigera- 
tor design. But even while each chap- 
ter contains a hard core of sound prin- 
ciple, it is accompanied by a show of 
such charming wit that it never gives 
the impression of moralizing. This is 
a fine book for a quiet hour. 

VircIniA JULIER 
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Women in Wonderland, by Dor- 
othy Dohen. 264 pp. Sheed and 
Ward. $4.50. 


Le prem Douen, well known as a 
former editor of Integrity maga- 
zine, is currently working toward her 
doctorate in sociology at New York 
University and teaching in the Fordham 
University School of Education. Wom- 
en in Wonderland indicates that she is 
specializing in the role of woman in the 
modern world. She has worked from an 
immense bibliography and long observa- 
tion. 

As a sociologist, Miss Dohen says 
that there are no facile solutions to the 
problems of American women. She is 
primarily concerned with presenting, in 
theological perspective, the dilemma of 
the American Catholic woman from the 
sociological point of view. 

Much of what she says is provocative 
and stimulating. She points out that 
women have been dissatisfied ever since 
the Industrial Revolution took produc- 
tion, one of their important functions in 
society, out of the home. Now, she 
avers, “if [a woman] desires to partici- 
pate in what she may feel is the larger 
work, she must leave the home and 
thereby fulfill inadequately her duty to 
her offspring. The roles of producer and 
mother can no longer be combined with- 
out strain.” 

She also mentions that Catholic edu- 
cation in general has been frequently 
criticized for encouraging the tendency 
of students to think they know all the 
answers. The students’ assumption, she 
insists, is “tragic” and a disastrous ham- 





Dorothy Dohen: Woman’s dilemma 


pering of the Christian intellectual apos- 
tolate as a whole. 

However, most interesting is her dis- 
cussion of dedicated virginity in lay life. 
It is not farfetched to think, she writes, 
“that one of the possible designs of 
Providence in the encouragement that 
has been given to dedicated virginity in 
lay life at this time is the support that 
it will give to married people in an era 
when a chaste married life has become 
extremely difficult. The virgin’s purity 
helps to uphold the whole structure of 
marriage.” 

Marcery Frissie 


The War for the Union: War Be- 
comes Revolution, 1862-1863, 
by Allan Nevins. 557 pp. Scrib- 
ners. $7.50. 


i ese THE NEXT four years, we may 
safely anticipate a heavy output of 
Civil War books, but many of them will 
fall far short of the high standards set 
by Allan Nevins in this second volume 
of The War for the Union. 

The account opens with Grant’s seiz- 
ure of Forts Henry and Donelson in 
February, 1862; it ends with Grant be- 
sieging Vicksburg late in June, 1863. 
Grant and Lincoln tend to be the he- 
roes, as one would expect, and McClel- 
lan, as usual, takes the part of the vil- 
lain. However, the author refuses to ac- 
cept Grant's excuses for the slaughter 
at Shiloh. Neither does he excuse Sher- 
man for his failure to learn more about 
the nearby Confederates. Halleck also 
receives biting criticism for his failure 
to move on Corinth after the debacle at 
Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862. The eye-witness 
accounts of the battle are sufficient to 
bring home to any reader the horrors of 
war a century ago, when medical serv- 
ices were primitive, if not non-existent. 
There was really about as much glamor 
in the Civil War as there was in the 
recent “Korean Conflict.” 

Lincoln’s efforts to interest the border 
states in emancipation are presented in 
detail. So, too, is his attitude toward 
McClellan. The latter’s cautious prog- 
ress toward Richmond is graphically 
sketched in accounts of the battle at 
Fair Oaks on May 31, 1862, and at Mal- 
vern Hill the following July 1. Much 
material not easily found elsewhere de- 
scribes the use of Negroes as soldiers by 
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the North, and the South’s condemna- 
tion of this practice. The author main- 
tains that the North had completely out- 
stripped the South industrially and had 
shattered the slave system by June, 
1863. Moreover, the North had finally 
begun to plan its war moves intelligent- 
ly and not politically. Hence, by June, 
1863, the South had lost its chance, 
such as it was, of winning the war and 
the old slaveholding civilization, Nevins 
concludes, was doomed. 

Eight pages of fine print give us the 
sources used; a detailed index increases 
the utility of this impressive addition to 
Civil War literature. 

Paut Kinrery 


Rome for Ourselves, by Aubrey 
Menen. 244 pp. 151 plates. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $15. 


HIS BEAUTIFUL book, written neither 

for tourists nor for classical scholars, 
contains many splendid pictures of 
Rome and its art from ancient to mod- 
ern times, in addition to an essay about 
the history of the Eternal City. The pic- 
tures are excellent, but the same can- 
not be said about the narrative. 

The black and white photography 
catches odd angles and fine contrasts of 
light and shadow. Especially beautiful 
and unusual are the pictures of the in- 
teriors of the Pantheon and of the 
churches of St. Clement and of St. Sa- 
bina; of the Palazzo della Cancelleria, 
the Termini Station, of St. Peter’s and 
the Bernini Colonnade illuminated, and 
of the Chair of St. Peter. Besides, there 
are reproductions of drawings of older 
structures no longer in existence and of 
Rome as it was in the Middle Ages. 

The color plates, many full-page, are 
likewise superb. Exceptionally beautiful 
are those of the cloister of St. Paul Out- 
side-the-Walls, the “Transfiguration” 
by Raphael, “St. Paul on the Road to 
Damascus” by Caravaggio, the double- 
page spread of the Piazza Navona, and 
modern Rome from the Janiculum. 

The essay about the history of Rome, 
by Aubrey Menen, is regrettable in such 
a beautiful book. It is superficial and 
belittling, and devoted in great part to 
exposing what the author terms the 
“myths of Rome.” There are too many 
sweeping generalizations. A few that 
reputable historians would qualify or 
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From “Rome for Ourselves” 


Church of St. Ivo in Rome 


entirely deny concern the historians and 
poets of Ancient Rome, the meager 
courage and battle prowess of Roman 
soldiers, the entire lack of originality of 
early Roman art and architecture, the 
Christian views on life and religion, 
the lack of appreciation by people of 
the Middle Ages of manuscripts and of 
culture generally, the sycophancy of 
courtiers, including those of papal 
courts. 

The author confesses: “Thus each of 
us is not only inescapably ignorant of 
whole stretches of history, in addition 
each of us has his own personal view of 
history, coloured by his politics, his re- 
ligion and his temperament.” That is 
undoubtedly true, but a narrative writ- 
ten under such conditions is not reliable 


history. In his “debunking” of tradition- 
al history, Mr. Menen contributes new 
and erroneous generalizations. 


Brotuer Wiii1AM Mane, C.S.C. 


A Pictorial History of Music, by 
Paul Henry Lang and Otto L. 
Bettmann. 242 pp. Norton. $10. 


AS ONE Looks through the pages of 
this handsome and large volume, 
the Chinese proverb, “One picture is 
worth more than ten thousand words,” 
comes to mind. The pictures, 600 of 
them, illustrate and at times supple 
ment the text taken from an older. book, 
Lang’s History of Western Civilization 
(Norton, 1941), an 1107-page work 
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considered the best one-volume general 
history of music in English. 

Following the scope and design of its 
parent book, the present volume covers 
the history of Western music from the 
sparse account of Greek music to the 
necessarily condensed report of today’s 
music. 

The pictures, arranged in eye-catch- 
ing layouts, illustrate the text and are, 
for the most part, contemporary with 
the historic periods treated; they are re- 
productions of paintings of illustrious 
composers and performers (I am refer- 
ring to the earlier historic periods), the 
instruments used and the places where 
these persons flourished. 

Many of the pictures appear for the 
first time in an American publication. 
Hitherto unpublished representations of 
major composers are among these. Of 
greatest interest are the sketches and 
portraits of composers by their contem- 
poraries. 

Mr. Bettmann seems to have done 
the major part of the work in selecting 
the text, connecting it when necessary 
and arranging the make-up of each 
page. Despite limitations of space, he 
has succeeded in not excluding any im- 
portant material. 

There are, however, a few minor er- 
rors in Lang that have not been caught 
in the present book. In Lang (page 
758) and in Lang-Bettmann (page 88), 
some of Beethoven’s piano sonatas are 
given opus numbers, 5 and 24. Further 
on, the statement in both books that 
Liszt was a priest is incorrect; he re- 
ceived only minor orders. In the lat- 
ter book, an entire paragraph on page 
235 is reproduced on the next page. 

But these are minor discrepancies in 
a book that substitutes for written de- 
tail the very look and feel of an age, 
that will enkindle the imagination of 
young people more than any mere 
chronicle, no matter how authoritative. 

Howarp TALLEY 


The Art of Writing, by Andre Mau- 
rois. Translated by Gerard Hop- 
kins. 320 pp. Dutton. $4.50. 


HIS EXCELLENT book of criticism, 
far removed from the peculiarly 
Anglo-American graveyard of the Sig- 
nificant Thesis, continues the European 
tradition of humane letters. For the sad 
fact is, I think, that we have few out- 
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standing critics in this country who care 
any longer to seek a wholeness of vision 
in our greatest works of art. Most of 
our editors of literary quarterlies, at least 
those who wish to perpetuate the Cult 
of Profundity for its own sake, would 
not know what to make of a submitted 
piece on Melville which did not at- 
tempt to psychoanalyze him from the 
“raw materials” of Moby Dick. For ex- 
ample, a typical and acceptable quar- 
terly thesis might be entitled, “On the 
Relevance of the Undisclosed Contents 
of Ishmael’s Carpet-Bag as a Symbol 
of, and Key to, Melville’s Unconscious.” 
Of course, a clever editor would pain- 
fully lop off one or two words. 

What a shock, therefore, to our pre- 
conditioned sensibilities, our obliquities 
and atomism and altogether significant 
analyses, that Andre Maurois can ap- 
proach his subjects so openly and di- 
rectly: “The Writer’s Craft,” “Gustave 
Flaubert: Madame Bovary,” “Tolstoy 
and Married Life,” “Nicolas Gogol,” 
“The Art of Turgenev,” etc. These 
titles are mere hints to a mind which 
is lucid, sane and completely civilized. 
Especially good, I think, are the related 
pieces on the art of writing (worth price 
of the book) and the individual essays 
on Voltaire, Stendhal, Proust, Leopardi 
and Tchekhov. Indeed, this book serves 
well if only to send us with renewed 
vigor and insight to the great European 
masters, who, for all our advances in 
depth psychology, can still illuminate 
for us the many dimensions of the hu- 
man heart. And the French of Andre 
Maurois has been rendered into an Eng- 
lish prose that any stylist might envy. 

Tuomas P. McDonneLi 


The Classics Reclassified, by Rich- 
ard Armour. Drawings by Camp- 
bell Grant. 147 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$2.95. 


In a Word, by Margaret Ernst. 
Drawings by James Thurber. 240 
pp. Channel Press. $3.95. 


| agweracs Armour’s reputation as a 
writer of humorous prose will in no 
way be damaged by The Classics Re- 
classified. It is up to the level found in 
such burlesques of history as his previ- 
ous It All Started with Columbus and 
It All Started With Europa, both of 
which tickled the funny bones of thou- 





sands of readers. Honesty requires point- 
ing out, however, that the funny bones 
of thousands of readers are often senti- 
mentally predisposed to be tickled on 
entirely groundless provocation by an 
effervescent iconoclasm based on no set 
of values, implicit or explicit. As a re- 
viewer, I shall risk taking the book more 
seriously than perhaps it deserves or the 
author intends. 


To particularize, The Classics Re- 
classified presents “a reckless retelling” 
of The Iliad, Julius Caesar, The Scarlet 
Letter, Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, Moby 
Dick and David Copperfield. A brief 
biographical sketch of the classic’s au- 
thor and a list of questions accompany 
each retelling, all done in a key of 
breezy impropriety. While basic facts. of 
plot and of the author’s life are often 
technically exact, the effect is one of 
shallowness, the narration failing to 
make any affirmation in which humor, 
to be anything but Bob Hopeful patter, 
can take root. The writing is ingenious, 
but at bottom mechanical, almost for- 
mula: jaunty ridicule with staple de- 
vices of jolting juxtaposition and double 
entendre. These, used so constantly, 
quickly wear thin unless one already 
harbors a subliminal hostility to the Re- 
quired Reading List and the classics 
thereon. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong 
with ridiculing the classics. It would be 
hard to find a better subject. But for 
humor to outlast your current supply of 
Instant Anodyne, the writer must some- 
how affirm serious human values; fail- 


_ ing that, he will give us merely tricks, 


witticisms and irresponsible schoolboy 
fun with words. It is a commonplace 
that the best humor is always serious: 
Don Quixote, The Wife of Bath, Pick- 
wick Papers, Huckleberry Finn. 

These comments will tell Richard Ar- 
mour nothing new, but are intended 
here only to put his book into perspec- 
tive. Dr. Armour (a Harvard Ph.D., no 
less) also has written much excellent 
light verse (Light Armour, for exam- 
ple). It is markedly better of its kind 
than his humorous prose, though it falls 
short of the Class AA minor league lev- 
el of Ogden Nash and the vers de so- 
ciete AAA of Phyllis McGinley. 

All of which helps to teil why the 
newly enlarged and revised edition of 
In a Word, a fundamentally serious 
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work first pubished in 1939, is more en- 
tertaining and more humorous than The 
Classics Reclassified. Some 800 individ- 
ual words, chosen for their interesting 
histories, are here put before the reader, 
with a genial but succinct account of 
their origins, metamorphoses, uses and 
abuses. The text, which is furnished by 
Margaret S. Ernst, a career teacher and 
student of words, is based on sound 
learning and a serious purpose. The hu- 
mor appears as an enrichment emanat- 
ing from an illumination of human na- 
ture revealed through words and the 
ways men have used them, You are re- 
minded of such fascinating etymologies 
as those of words like insult, bedlam, 
villain, supercilious, pandemonium and 
hundreds of others. 

James Thurber’s line drawings, he 
tells us in the 1960 Preface, were done 
for the first edition, before his eyesight 
began to fail. Their sophisticatedly 
primitive laconic eloquence is a constant 
delight. The work of Miss Ernst and 
Mr. Thurber is a marriage of true minds 
admitting no impediment. 

Louts Hasiey 


A Mirror for Anglo-Saxons: An 
Appraisal of Life and Letters in 
America and England Today, by 
Martin Green. 178 pp. Harper. 
$3.50. 


N soME future cultural history of 

‘Britain, Martin Green may figure as 
coming with the last wave—the demoli- 
tion squad—of the Angry Young Men, 
and as remaining to guide the first wave 
of the Reconstruction. 

The seven essays of this book consti- 
tute his autobiography as an English- 
man. A working-class boy of the North, 
he was inducted into the Establishment 
through public scholarships to a state 
grammar school and Cambridge Uni- 
versity. At twenty-one he saw that he 
had become that living fossil, the Brit- 
ish Gentleman, and that there was no 
other end-product of English education 
—no other erected cultural image—but 
this intellectually, morally and political- 
ly bankrupt anachronism. 

Hoping to shake this fate and recover 
his roots, he journeyed to France, Tur- 
key and America. Though he recognized 
our pharisaism and vulgar conformity, 
America nearly claimed him because he 
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found here a higher pitch of vitality and 
hope. Better still, in J. D. Salinger he 
found a phoenix rising from our spread- 
ing necrosis and creating such viable 
culture-images as Holden Caulfield and 
Zooey Glass. 

But at length his English nurture for- 
bade his finding elsewhere than in Eng- 
land the vital tradition in which to re- 
cover his identity. Going back to the 
trunk from which the moribund tradi- 
tion of the gentility had taken off in 
Victorian times, he found the healthy 
stem in the “Anglo-Saxon moralists’— 
at that time represented by Matthew 
Arnold and John Stuart Mill, and in 
our epoch by D. H. Lawrence, George 
Orwell, Kingsley Amis and Cambridge 
don, F. R. Leavis. In these he saw an 
intellectualism bound up with a de- 
cent, responsible, ballasted personality. 
As a symbolic image, Green even de- 
scribes the physical type that goes with 
this personality, which he considers 
England’s only access to a renewal of 
her moral and cultural mentorship of 
the Anglo-Saxon ascendancy in the 
world. 

Those whose reading has made them 
sharers in English culture will find it 
hard to withhold their sympathy from 
Green’s deeply-felt, deeply-lived reason- 
ing. They will only regret that together 
with the vices of the British Establish- 
ment, he has found it necessary to dis- 
card the vigor and lucidity of their prose 
style. 

Joun Manoney 


A Voice from the Attic, by Robert- 
son Davies. 352 pp. Knopf. $4.75. 


HE ATTIc of the title is Canada, and 

the voice belongs to an extraordinar- 
ily sensible and engaging writer. Robert- 
son Davies, of Peterborough, Ontario, 
is a newspaper editor, a book columnist, 
a music critic, a former actor and a nov- 
elist; above all, he is a reader for whom 
the production and appreciation of good 
books is one of the world’s most impor- 
tant pursuits. 

Davies seems to have at least one 
book in him for each of his multiple 
careers. One of his novels, Leaven of 
Malice, concerned a newspaper editor 
in a Canadian town; the other, A Mix- 
ture of Frailties, was one of the very 
few novels about music and musicians 





that are both knowledgeable and reag. 
able. A Voice From the Attic is aboy 
reading and is addressed to informed 
readers—to the “clerisy,” a pleasantly 
antique word which Davies defines 4 
“those who read for pleasure, but not 
for idleness; those who read for pastime, 
but not to kill time; who love books, 
but do not live for books.” 

Davies believes that a reawakening of 
the clerisy is needed to save literature 
from its present dreary triviality. He 
calls for a new self-awareness on the 
part of its members so that each will 
assert, as an individual, the “values of 
the humanist—curiosity, the free mind, 
belief in good taste, belief in the hy 
man race.” The bulk of today’s mas 
produced literature denies these values, 
Davies asserts; he points to the novel- 
ists and marriage guidance writers who 
have debased sex into something rather 
less appealing than pornography, the 
spiritual squalor of the “inspirational,’ 
make-God-your-hobby books, the substi: 
tution of cheap knowingness for cultiva 
tion, 

He is equally concerned with the 
general loss of sensibility and discrimi- 
nation among the reading public—the 
dulling of its critical palate and the re 
sultant call for more and more highly 
peppered writing with less and less de- 
mand on the reader’s ability to read, 
think or feel. 


Davies can wield a _ demolishing 
phrase, and he is at his best while dis 
mantling such targets as Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale (although, come to think 
of it, he does that mainly by quoting 


Peale himself). 


Davies is no kinder to the current fad 
for speed reading, or the manuals on 
how to read a book which “profess to 
teach how to strip off the husk and guz 
zle the milk, like a chimp attacking a 
coconut.” 


The book is not an organized thesis 
written to prove a point. It rambles- 
engagingly, on the whole, but at times 
rather disconcertingly, and there are 4 
few chapters that it could have done 
well without. One is a labored and ur 
successful attempt to show that the per 
fect escape literature is to be found in 
the popular novels of second-rate —0ot 
third-, or tenth-rate—authors of the Vic 
torian period. In this and a few other 
spots. Davies’ humor and sense of pro 
portion unaccountably fail him. 

Dan Tucker 
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Ojf the Cuff EB by Joel Wells 


iE Miniver Cheevy (child of scorn) 
L I have often cursed the date on 
which I was born. And never so ardent- 
ly as when I have had to sit around 
some marble-topped cracker barrel and 
listen to the old timers talk about ex- 
tinct splendors of a magazine called 
Vanity Fair which expired in 1936 
while I was still preoccupied with Win- 
nie-the-Pooh. “There has been nothing 
like it, before or since,” croak my white- 
bearded informants, smug about being 
born in the "Tens and “Teens and 
Twenties. Thus it was with quickened 
pulse and pre-moistened page-flipper 
that I awaited the publication date of 
Vanity Fair: A Cavalcade of the 1920's 
and 1930's edited by Cleveland Amory 
and Frederic Bradlee (Viking, $10.00). 
That day has come and I was not disap- 
pointed. Frank Crowninshield’s Vanity 
Fair was indeed a great magazine, great 
enough, at any rate, to permit this splen- 
did big anthology to be drawn from 
its pages without strain or stress. Ar- 
ticles, stories, satire, poems, sketches by 
and about all the literary luminaries of 
the period—the bright young men and 
women then, so many of whom are the 
mandarins or legends of today; and a 
treasure trove of pictures of hundreds 
of celebrities, literary and otherwise, 
which both please and startle: a fresh- 
faced Somerset Maugham, a burly and 
athletic Lionel Barrymore, a callow T. 
§. Eliot, and a healthy Eugene O'Neill. 
But most of all one is struck by the 
imagination of the magazine, its ab- 
horrence of anything resembling a for- 
mula, its lightheartedness and its con- 
sistent good taste and flair for the best 
of everything. 

Gertrude Stein’s 1917 contribution to 
Vanity Fair, with the arresting title 
"Have They Attacked Mary. He Gig- 
gled,” left me baffled as ever. But I was 
delighted to run across a 1923 feature, 
‘The Ten Dullest Authors: A Sympo- 
sium,” in which the editor called upon 
H. L. Mencken, George Jean Nathan, 
Christopher Morley, Edna Ferber and 
others to make their nominations. Men- 
cken’s list: 

1. Dostoevski 
2. George Eliot 
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3. D.H. Lawrence 
4. James Fenimore Cooper 
5. Eden Phillpotts 
6. Robert Browning 
7. Selma Lagerlof 
8. Gertrude Stein 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson 
10. Goethe 

Paul Claudel turns out to be the dull- 
est author of them all being listed high 
up on the lists of three of the nine con- 
tributors. But he is in good company, 
followed closely by Henry James, Her- 
man Melville, and the above mentioned, 
unhappily named, Eden Phillpotts. 

Certainly, Vanity Fair is the best 
$10.00 worth of nostalgia to be had this 
year. 


SOs 


Harking back to M. Claudel who, 
dull or not, is enjoying something of a 
renaissance in this country, Regnery 
has just published under the title Two 
Dramas two of his plays: Break of Noon 
and The Tidings Brought to Mary. The 
latter play can soon be seen in an off- 
Broadway performance. 

td 

It’s not considered good form, I know, 
for one columnist to be continually writ- 
ing about another, but I can’t resist 
passing on to you something of the fur- 
ther adventures of Dan Herr, The 
Critic’s own knight errant, he of the 
untarnished but oft-dented shield. It 
seems that Mr. Herr is about to enter 
the lists in the most deadly game a 
critic can play—putting a book of his 
own before the public. For, with Feb- 
ruary’s snows and sleets, there will come 
forth from the presses of Doubleday a 
book entitled Stop Pushing, the best, as 
it were, of Herr. The book takes its title 
from his column in this magazine but 
it will be loaded with goodies from 
other sources as well, including many 
chapters from another Herr column 
(now of sacred memory) which bright- 
ened the pages of a number of news- 
papers during the past year; also, there 
will be a number of new pieces writ- 
ten especially for this book. 

Goodness knows that there are any 
number of rufhans skulking about in 
the literary weeds waiting to ambush 


Mr. Herr’s book. But what interests 
here is how Mr. Herr is going to be- 
have in the role of author. If you recall, 
it was he who penned a caustic column 
in these very pages not too long ago in 
which he laid down rules for the con- 
duct of the newly published, including 
these: “Stay out of bookstores” (Mr. 
Herr runs one); “Have faith in your 
publisher” Che distrusts all publishers 
intensely); “Be a snob” Chere we are 
on safer ground); and “Be grateful that 
most people are basically kind” (we will 
see, we will see). And I quote from the 
lead paragraph of this same column: 
“A man I revere maintains that you can 
take the nicest guy in the region and 
let him write a book, and immediately 
he turns into a third-rate boor and a 
first-rate bore. Now, those are strong 
words, but I think a lot of you who 
know authors will appreciate the grain 
of truth therein.” 

Thus spake Dr. Jekyll before becom- 
ing Mr. Hyde. 


For several years now I have been 
making a collection of what I call “Non- 
Dickensian Christmas Sentiments.” 
These can best be defined as epigrams 
born in the commercial anguish of the 
pre-Christmas shopping season (“It is 
Christmas and the voice of the cash 
register is heard throughout the land”— 
that sort of thing). In most cases we 
do not know the author of these say- 
ings, but it is almost always safe to as- 
sume that he is male, the head of a 
large household, and that he has just 
been shown his wife’s initial estimate 
of what Christmas immediate-future is 
going to cost him. At least I trust that 
it was under such circumstances that 
my entry for this year was uttered, 
somewhere in the trackless forests of 
suburbia: 

“Here’s Christmas, 
again!” 


at our throats 


A full-page announcement elsewhere 
in this issue of The Critic gives the 
complete details and rules governing ‘a 
$1,000 short story contest for under- 
graduate students in Catholic Colleges 
which is being sponsored by the Thom- 
as More Association and the McGeary 
Foundation. The cash award will go in 
a lump sum to the author of the win- 
ning story; the McGeary Foundation 
Gold Medal designed by Ivan Mestro- 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Andrew Johnson: President on Trial, 
by Milton Lomask. 376 pp. Far- 
rar, Straus and Cudahy. $6. 


T HIS BOOK says little of Andrew John- 
son’s life before or after his Presi- 
dency. Mr. Lomask concentrates on the 
great drama of the President im- 
peached and acquitted by that single 
vote cast by a relatively young senator 
who—in simple fidelity to his oath as 
judge and juror—faced and suffered po- 
litical death, financial failure, social os- 
tracism and even physical peril. 

In our civic Pantheon, the place of 
Andrew Johnson is a strange one, less 
than altar, more than niche. The tale of 
the rise of this son of an English immi- 
grant «who ended his days as an odd- 
job man in a small North Carolinian 
town —from mudsill cabin to White 
House—is almost of the quintessence 
of the American dream, and yet sounds 
suspiciously like a parody of the con- 
ventional rags-to-riches success story. 
What better poor but honest parents 
than the toiling father who emerged 
from complete obscurity only to risk 
and shorten his life by rescuing two 
men from drowning, and the widowed 
mother who supported her brood by 
doing weaving and taking in washing? 
Then we have the industrious appren- 
tice, the young would-be businessman 
who learned to read and write under 
the tutelage of his wife—a realistic touch 
not quite in the legend. However, we 
do have the growing bank account, the 
reputation for honesty and _ integrity, 
the determined hours of study and self- 
education, the first public office, which, 
however, instead of being thrust upon 
him at the urgings of admiring friends, 
was obtained by honest-to-goodness elec- 
tioneering at the age of twenty. There- 
after, the story properly culminates with 
loyalty to principle and country leading 
to the White House. Then, the final 
touch, the celebrated and so aristocratic 
Mr. Henry Adams, after meeting him, 
considered him simply “a representa- 
tive Southern gentleman.” 

In the White House, he defended 
the Constitution and his great office 
courageously and with dignity—a _ re- 
viled man with whom President Grant, 
at his own inauguration, refused to 
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share a carriage. Then, little by little 
came vindication for the brave, talent- 
ed, able man, the Southerner who 
would not secede, who was buried, as 
he had most unhistrionically requested, 
his body wrapped in the flag and his 
head pillowed upon a copy of the Con- 
stitution. 

Of Andrew Johnson one may say 
that no man was more intensely Amer- 
ican, to such a point, indeed, that he 
regarded, while reverencing, George 
Washington as an Englishman. Read- 
ing Mr. Lomask’s account, one regrets 
that Johnson did not look to the Great 
Britain of his father’s birth and rearing 
and see Scots and Welsh regarded as 
primarily and essentially Britons in in- 
dividual civic capacities but possessed of 
protected and respected nationalities 
within a wider frame of citizenship. 
Had he done so, he might have taken 
a place beside his idolized Lincoln; for 
it was only in and through some such 
status that the Negro American could 
reach fulfillment. 

As it was, Johnson’s policy of States’ 
Rights, Restoration and Peace—though 
it served to bind up a reunited nation’s 
wounds—left America with terrible scars 
of racial injustice and racial hatred. 
This was small fault, if any, of Andrew 
Johnson, as great a man as circum- 
stances allowed him to be, but those 
scars must ever relegate a brave, capa- 
ble and honest statesman to a place of 
second rank among our Presidents. 

Jutrus Frasch Harmon 





Andrew Johnson: Almost a parody 


She Rode with Generals, by Sylviq 
Dannett. 326 pp. Nelson. $5. 


His “true and incredible story of 

Sarah Emma Seelye, alias Franklin 
Thompson” could tell itself; it is that 
intriguing. It begins with a Canadian 
girl who leaves home out of dissatisfac- 
tion with her relations with her father. 
She dons the guise of a young male book 
salesman, enlists as a male nurse in 
Company F, Second Michigan Volun- 
teer Infantry, follows a military career 
at the front lines Ceven occasionally 
crossing the lines as a spy), resumes fe- 
male garb, marries, has children, and 
then in 1897 is mustered into the 
George B. McClellan Post, No. 9—thus 
becoming the only woman member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic! When 
to the exotic nature of the tale is added 
the fact that 181 pages of the 300-page 
text are concerned with the Civil War 
and are based largely upon primary or 
contemporary sources, it seems safe to 
say that She Rode with Generals will 
find favor with a large segment of the 
reading public. 

Relying heavily on Nurse and Spy, 
Sarah Seelye’s own story of her career, 
Mrs. Dannett re-creates the war years 
from May, 1861, when “Franklin 
Thompson” enlisted, to April, 1863, 
when the young woman impostor de- 
serted. There are description of camp 
life with the Army of the Potomac, 
nursing and hospital life in Washing- 
ton, the development of the National 
Detective Police and Secret Service, 
Professor Thaddeus S$. C. Lowe’s recon- 
naissance balloon, and the many cruel- 
ties and kinds of suffering which at- 
tended the war in Virginia. The high- 
lights of these wartime experiences are 
those adventures which found the 
young woman disguised as a Negro boy 
or as an Irish woman peddler, ventur- 
ing into Rebel territory with daring that 
equalled that of Pauline Cushman, an- 
other female spy who deserted the thea- 
ter to serve the Secret Service. 

Mrs. Dannett has enlarged the origi 
nal story, however, by piecing out (from 
travel, research and interviews with 
family descendants) the years. which 
preceded and followed Mrs. Seelye’s wat 
escapades. Although these years lack the 
excitement of those which comprise the 
heart of the tale, history has surely been 
served by Mrs. Dannett’s painstaking 
searches. We now have the Sarah E. 
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Seelye story might down to the forma- 
tion in 1935 of a Tent of Daughters of 
Union Veterans named in her honor. 

The book does, however, suffer some 
defects. The reader is never quite sure 
just what Mrs. Dannett thinks of Mrs. 
Seelye. On one page, she suggests Sarah 
Emma may be a congenital liar; further 
on, she alludes to “that innate honesty 
which is so characteristic of all her ac- 
tions.” On one page, she asks, “Had she 
(Sarah Emma) developed homosexual 
tendencies?” and a few pages later 
speaks of “her Lesbian tendencies which 
were so manifest.” Although we are as- 
sured that her “great selflessness makes 
Emma Seelye appear so much more ad- 
mirable than many of her contempo- 
raries,” We are not prone to unqualified 
sympathy for her throughout the story. 

Another flaw in the telling of the 
story stems, probably, from Mrs. Dan- 
nett’s desire to be rigorously forthright, 
but there are too many “Emma must 
have,” “Emma probably thought,” “she 
may have,” passages. Fewer basting 
threads left at the seams of the saga 
would have been preferable. 

In the end, whether we exactly un- 
derstand Sarah Emma or like her is be- 
side the point. She did, indeed, ride 
with generals; and while she did, it was 
-and remains—pretty exciting. 

ANNABELLE M. MELvILLE 


John Foster Dulles: Soldier for 
Peace, by Deane and David Hel- 
ler. 328 pp. Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. $4.50. 


Mo AMERICANS never quite under- 
stood the complex moves and 
countermoves of international politics 
during the past few years. To them, the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dul- 
les always seemed a remote, austere fig- 
ure who carried the weight of the world 
on his stooped shoulders and was al- 
ways either going to, or returning from, 
some international conference that 
failed to ease current tensions. 

Dulles was respected, admired, feared. 
He was a world-famous lawyer who 
spoke the highly technical language of 
diplomacy with great fluency but never 
permitted himself the luxury of those 
more earthy phrases that strike rever- 
berating echoes in the human heart. 

The greatness of the man lies else- 
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where. Dulles was the architect and 
master strategist of free-world unity dur- 
ing the past decade. Fully understand- 
ing the character of the Russian and 
Chinese menace, he persuaded our allies 
to take the costly and frequently un- 
popular steps that he thought were nec- 
essary for the survival of peace and free- 
dom. 

When Khrushchev issued an ultima- 
tum on Berlin, Dulles conferred with 
governmental leaders in London, Paris 
and Bonn. He then issued a typically 
courageous statement which rejected 
the substitution of East Germany for 
the Soviet Union in its responsibilities 
toward Berlin. “We are resolved,” he 
declared, “that our position in, and ac- 
cess to, West Berlin shall be preserved.” 

When Mr. K’s deadline was reached 
in 1959, the Allied withdrawal from 
Berlin did not take place and, because 
of Dulles’ granite firmness in dealing 
with the crisis, Mr. K was forced to back 
away from his own ultimatum. 

One of Mr. Dulles’ last major actions 
was his condemnation of England, 
France and Israel—in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly—for invading 
Egypt over the Suez Canal issue. Strick- 
en with cancer and hospitalized, Mr. 
Dulles achieved a partial recovery and 
resumed his world travels. He remained 
in office a few more months but was 
forced to resign because of his health. 

President Eisenhower had this to say 
about his Secretary of State: “I person- 
ally believe that he has filled his office 
with greater distinction than any other 
man our country has known—a man of 
tremendous vision and courage, intelli- 
gence and wisdom.” 

This book is a popular journalistic 
account of a great citizen’s splendid ca- 
reer in diplomacy. It is not a distin- 
guished biography in depth but it will 
serve until a more recondite study comes 
along. 

Joun J. O'Connor 


The Memoirs of General Lord Is- 
may, with a prefatory note by 
Sir Winston Churchill. 488 pp. 
Viking Press. $6.75. 


EW voLumEs about the Second 
N World War are published every 
year, and now the literature on the war 
is enormous. The volume under review, 


The Memoirs of General Lord Ismay, 
is a remarkable work’ in that the author 
takes issue with several British memoir- 
ists. It is a relief for Americans to read 
about the war in a book by a British 
general who praises our strategical de- 
cisions and admits that in most respects 
our conduct in the war was laudatory. 
Indeed, and this is unusual for a British 
general, he has strong words for those 
who are overly critical of Eisenhower. 
His memoirs are an antidote to those of 
Montgomery and Alanbrooke. 

Ismay was in a particularly advan- 
tageous position to observe the central 
direction of the War from London in- 
asmuch as Winston Churchill, in his 
capacity as both Prime Minister and 
Minister of Defense, chose Ismay as 
his personal chief of staff. Consequent- 
ly, Ismay, who was almost unknown to 
the general public, occupied a position 
of great influence in the inner councils 
of the British war effort. He was 
Churchill’s trusted liaison officer with 
the British armed forces as well as to 
the other allied governments. 

Due to his position close to the cen- 
tral direction of the war, Ismay is able 
to describe the inner workings of the 
wartime coalition as well as to narrate 
and appraise Churchill’s conduct of the 
war. His memoirs are most revealing 
on these points and they are always 
candid and objective. Ismay is one of 
those rare memoirists who admits that 
he himself was wrong in certain cases 
and that others were right. Although 
these memoirs describe his early mili- 
tary career before the war as well as 
his distinguished post-war service with 
NATO, the major part is devoted to the 
Second World War. His candid, yet 
humble, description of his role in the 
victorious wartime coalition is signifi- 
cant for our times. These memoirs de- 
serve to be read and discussed. 


Wa ter D. Gray 


Knute Rockne, by Francis Wallace. 
286 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


NuTE Rockne’s death in an air- 

plane crash in 1931 not only end- 
ed a phenomenal coaching career but 
it stunned the nation that was his by 
adoption, as were Notre Dame and the 
Church. For those acquainted with the 
Rockne legend and for those improb- 
able Americans who may not be, Mr. 
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Wallace has here happily re-created it. 

Knute Rockne once said of the au- 
thor that “I know of no contemporary 
. .. better qualified to write about mod- 
ern football . . . particularly of the kind 

. . we play at Notre Dame.” An es- 
tablished sports writer whose early ca- 
reer at Notre Dame coincided with 
Rockne’s, Mr. Wallace has certainly 
earned his hero’s praise. 

Combining the Rockne story with the 
annals of Notre Dame football for the 
more than two decades ending in Rock- 
ne’s death at the age of forty-three is 
no easy task, but Mr. Wallace is well 
up to it. All the games are here, all the 
great (and many of the lesser) players, 
with special homage for George Gipp 
whose own premature death shocked 
the country. The Notre Dame style 
of football with its controversial back- 
field shift and other innovations is lov- 
ingly re-created. So are Rockne’s ca- 
reer and character. 

Knute Rockne was often sensitive 
and moody. He liked to appear at his 
best. He was both fond of money and 
generous with it. An astute coach, his 
offhand arrangements for games ‘and 
eccentric reactions to other coaching 
offers could puzzle those nearest to him. 
Yet his loyalty to Notre Dame, his in- 
tegrity as a man among men, were be- 
yond question. He watched over his 
charges like a mother hen. His char- 
ities were anonymous and his conver- 
sion a matter he refused to exploit. His 
influence upon the nation’s youth was 
creditable, his loss deeply felt. If Rock- 
ne the man was sometimes baffling, 
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Rockne the force was not. Mr. Wallace 
writes with humor and sensitivity about 
all this, but sturdily and on balance, 
too. He knows, like some of our con- 
temporary hagiographers, how to seize 
upon the essential goodness of his sub- 
ject without denying his humanity. 
Mr. Wallace, who is neither dull nor 
an obsessive name-dropper, does lean 
heavily on the conversations and corre- 
spondences of his own generation of 
athletes and sports writers. This remin- 
iscing is focused, not on the author, 
but on the Rockne and Notre Dame 
stories. That it is included without vio- 
lence to the flow of narrative, and that 
it contributes generously to the char- 
acterization of Knute Rockne, is a credit 
to Mr. Wallace’s workmanship. 
Cuarces G. Gros 


Portrait of Max: An_ Intimate 
Memoir of Sir Max Beerbohm, 
by S. N. Behrman. 317 pp. Ran- 
dom House. $6. 


7 VOLUME has been described as 
“entrancing” by Alan Pryce-Jones in 
his review, and as a “sympathetic, well- 
balanced” piece of reporting by Peter 
Quennell in his review, and while both 
of these statements are correct, it might 
be well to attempt to put a dissenting 
finger on where Portrait of Max seems 
to fail. The failure isn’t so much the 
book’s, as our period’s, or, better, the 
failure of a certain approach to literary 
portraiture when universally applied. 

The thesis, which I offer for better 
critics to analyze, is simply this: S. N. 
Behrman in his book on Max Beerbohm 
is a victim of what we will call New 
Yorkerese. The New Yorker has become, 
in our day, more of a mood and an in- 
stitution than a magazine. It is respon- 
sible for several styles, one of which is 
the style of its famous “profiles.” 
Whether the man is the last living oys- 
ter digger on the waterfront of New 
York harbor or William Shakespeare, 
he wins the same depiction. 

It is here, it seems to me, that Behr- 
man, for all his talent, for all his well- 
balanced reporting, for all his sympathy 
for Beerbohm, falls short of a literary 
portrait of first rank. He is himself the 
victim of The New Yorker’s parochial 
vulgarity and its sophisticated insensi- 
tivity. 


Beerbohm was an Edwardian figure 
who said of himself, “My gifts are 
small. I’ve used them very well and dis. 
creetly, never straining them; and the 
result is I have made a charming little 
reputation.” Quennell cites this quite 
approvingly, and so does Behrman. The 
difficulty is that while they accept it as 
true, it is false. Beerbohm’s gifts were 
not small; they were extensive. He chose 
to confine them to a limited area. 

His Zuleika Dobson, his essays, his 
radio broadcasts, his conversation, his 
tastes, his withdrawal to Rapallo, Italy, 
his wit, his discrimination and, above 
all, his caricatures are not the combined 
product of small gifts. Something here 
ran deep, and Behrman fails to catch it. 
He is concerned with the superficial, 
concerned with the texture; he is con- 
cerned with how Miss Jungmann wore 
her sweater and how Max came down 
stairs. 

For all of it, we must be grateful; it 
is a work of a gifted man and a work of 
devotion. But Behrman has left us little 
but the mask, has given us not enough 
of the man. He did well to record as 
much of Beerbohm’s conversation as he 
did—magnificent anecdotes, wonderful- 
ly told—but he couldn't find language 
or concepts to reach to the man. 

Hersert A. KENNY 


The Truth About a Publisher, by 
Sir Stanley Unwin. 455 pp. Mac- 
millan. $4.50. 


yore YEARS AGO, Sir Stanley Unwin 
wrote The Truth About Publishing 
which must be the most universally 
translated book of the past fifty years. 
In its pages, all over the world, young 
publishers find the lessons of a master 
Cwhose office is in Bloomsbury, Lor 
don) in languages as improbable as Fin- 
nish, Yiddish, Hindustani and Arabic. 
No more practical book on the subject 
is available anywhere: it covers every 
thing from authors’ agreements (with 
a useful dissertation on royalties) to the 
best way to prepare a manuscript for 
submission to a publisher. 
This autobiography, very nicely pro 
duced by a distinguished American 
publisher, is as good as its predecessot. 
Sir Stanley is an unrepentent bourgeois 
and if all of the bourgeoisie were % 
firmly motivated by decent principles 
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in business as he, Marxian communism 
would have had a rougher field to har- 
row. He quotes with approval Belloc’s 
dictum on usury; his attitude toward 
money (something like a good farmer’s 
attitude toward fertilizer) is one that 
would have endeared him to Pius XI 
whose homilies on the subject often 
seemed to be echoes of Belloc. 

Sir Stanley was born, the ninth child, 
into a Victorian family, the father a 
deacon in the Congregationalist Church. 
(“No Sunday papers crossed our thresh- 
old for Sunday newpapers were wick- 
ed.”) His forebears were craftsmen, 
and Unwin Brothers, the printing firm, 
is famous wherever good printers fore- 
gather. 

As a publisher, first and foremost, he 
isa craftsman: a book is a thing made 
on a mansucript; a publisher is a per- 
sn who makes books in their final 
form, is responsible for printing, bind- 
ing and selling them. It is a trade that 
demands patience, for writers know lit- 
tle of the craft which has enormous 
and complicated allied problems. These 
Sir Stanley illuminates in his account 
of how he started in business, even- 
tually won, by dint of hard work, com- 
plete control of his own firm, estab- 
lished a distinguished list, made con- 
tacts overseas, helped develop an im- 
partial market and established fruitful 
relations with U.S. firms. 

His book is vividly, in its dry way, 
readable: to librarians, booksellers, jour- 
nalists, writers of all kinds, it provides 
a fascinating, personally conducted tour 
through territory we all should know. 
[ suppose there are few publishers left 
like Sir Stanley: his friend, Alfred 
Knopf, is the only one who springs to 
mind. Till Mr. Knopf writes his auto- 
biography, this book, I believe, will be 
unrivaled as a guide to publishing in 
the English speaking world. 

W. J. Icor 


Ezra Pound, by Charles Norman. 
493 pp. Macmillan. $6 95. 


H AVING saID that this work is not 
great biography, one must quickly 
add that it is, nonetheless, informative, 
competent, entertaining and extremely 
teadable. 

The book’s faults seem those which 
luk in the determination of. so many 
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Ezra Pound: A remarkable role 


biographers to be quantitatively com- 
plete. Pound himself has talked enough 
about the relationship between artistry 
and economy to benefit, besides poets, 
biographers. Surely Mr. Norman could 
have substituted for overworked anec- 
dotes more about Pound’s daughter, who 
is hardly mentioned, and the death of 
the poet’s parents with what must have 
been his profound reaction. It would 
seem that Charles Norman knows very 
little about Pound’s family life al- 
though much about his location in the 
literary landscapes of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

It is, though, precisely this knowledge 
which makes the work worthwhile. 
There could scarcely be a more pleas- 
ant Baedeker to the London that wit- 
nessed the launching of Eliot, Frost, 
Joyce, Wyndham Lewis, H.D., Ford 
Madox Ford, to mention only some of 
the major writers whom Pound helped 
to publish. Mr. Norman gallantly re- 
creates the remarkable role that Pound 
played not only in pointing out the 
ways—so that Eliot called him maitre— 
but in providing, literally, the pages for 
the airing of great art. The biography 
also becomes a rich collection of vivid 
remembrances which help to mitigate 
the prevalent image of Pound. The ter- 
rible violence and obscenities are all 
here in Pound’s letters and actions and 
anticipate that deepening egoism which 
became mania; but, for it all, there was 
not only the faultless critical talent in 
Pound, but the poet of genius and 
friend of gentle and generous inclina- 


tions. Mr. Norman’s service is in seeing 
this much. 

To cite some other strengths of the 
book: its detail furnishes a frame of ref- 
erence for the autobiographical Cantos 
whose form is helpfully explicated 
throughout, especially in Chapter 
XVIII; Pound’s valuable views on poet- 
ry are easily located through a function- 
al Index; provocative implications of the 
Carlylean and Whitmanesque in 
Pound’s writing are also present. Other- 
wise, Mr. Norman can try the reader 
with his penchant for gossip and cute 
anecdotes, his tendency to forfeit beau- 
tiful verses in favor of shockers. His ex- 
pressions are occasionally hackneyed, 
his wit banal. Many chapter headings 
are pointless; there are some annoying 
typographical inaccuracies (“an access 
of caution,” “such away,” the heading 
on page 389); too many naive notions 
about political philosophy are intruded 
by the author. 

One sees only seldom the biography 
which strikes deeply into its subject 
and rings recognitions and responses in 
readers. Roy Campbell’s book on Lorca 
is one such work. Mr. Norman does 
admirably in his rather surface approach 
to Pound who has now to wait for the 
perception of a poet. 

Wir A. McBrien 


Lonesome Traveler, by Jack Ke- 
rouac. 183 pp. McGraw-Hill. 
$4.50. - 


Re Jack Kerouac’s latest book is 
ultimately a depressing experience, 
as is always the case when one must 
watch an author pour his talent down 
the drain of undisciplined subjectivity 
that has swallowed up so many Ameri- 
can writers. : 

Kerouac himself puts the finger on 
the trouble in an author’s introduction 
(though of course he does not see it as 
“trouble”; for him, obviously, his way 
is the correct way). He writes: 

First formal novel The Town and the 
City written in tradition of long work and 
revision, from 1946 to 1948, three years, 
published by Harcourt Brace in 1950.— 
Then discovered “spontaneous” prose and 
wrote, say, The Subterraneans in 3 nights 
—wrote On the Road in 3 weeks— 

“Discovered” indeed! The mystique of 
“spontaneous” prose is the temptation 
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to laxity with which every writer must 
wrestle. Like many people who succumb 
to temptations, Kerouac deludes himself 
with the belief that he has somehow 
achieved a higher truth. 

Why the literary heresy of “spontan- 
eity” should have taken root and flour- 
ished in the United States is a matter 
for speculation. But whatever the rea- 
son, Kerouac is squarely in a tradition 
which goes back at least as far as Whit- 
man. Walt, however, had genius, which 
enabled him to write well despite his 
bad theory. But his successors, Kerouac 
included, have had only talent, and the 
result is unlimited literary waste, all in 
the name of “spontaneous” composition. 

As the title suggests, Lonesome Trav- 
eler is a record of Kerouac excursions. 
Or rather, it is a record of Kerouac him- 
self during his travels—railroading in 
California, hobnobbing with Mexican 
peasants, serving as a steward on a mer- 
chant ship, living more or less franti- 
cally among the beats of New York, 
passing an excruciatingly philosophic 
two months as a fire lookout on a moun- 
tain top, and journeying to North Af- 
rica and Europe. There is no denying 
that Kerouac has had varied experiences 
and that he sees things with an unjaded 
eye. If he could free himself from “spon- 
taneous” prose and get down to the hard 
work that art demands, he might have 
a significant contribution to make to 
American literature. 

Even: as it ‘stands, Lonesome Traveler 
manages frequently to convey in impres- 
sionistic fashion the sights and sounds 
and smells of life, and for those inter- 
ested in modern Americana, it has real 
value. But because Kerouac has gen- 
uine talent, it is discouraging to reflect 
on what his book might have been, yet 
fails to be. 

Russet SHAw 


Mark Twain Himself: A Pictorial 
Biography, by Milton Meltzer. 
303 pp. Crowell. $10. 


ery 1960 is the fiftieth anniversary 
of Mark Twain’s death, this pictor- 
ial biography attempts to preserve the 
varied aspects of his long career. Includ- 
ed are more than 600 photographs and 
drawings linked together with excerpts 
from Twain’s letters, notebooks, travel 
accounts, speeches, autobiography. and 
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Courtesy of The New York Historical Society, New York City 
Mark Twain and George W. Cable: Never smoke more than one cigar at a time 


fiction. The book is concerned with the 
personality of Twain rather than with 
the quality of his writing. For the many 
who have enjoyed actor Hal Holbrook’s 
“Mark Twain Tonight” on television 
and on the long-playing record, this 
book will, in a limited sense, extend 
such pleasure. 
Each page is an artistic arrangemen 
of pictures and text. The chapters span 
the humor and grief of Mark’s seventy- 
four years during which the only thing 
“regular” about him was his “unswerv- 
ing irregularity.” As the editor notes, 
“He was a printer, river pilot, soldier, 
miner, reporter, editor, lecturer, inven- 
tor, businessman, traveler, publisher— 
and writer!” All these activities led him 
to a variety of places, notably St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Muscatine, Carson City, 
San Francisco, Hartford, New York— 
not to mention the varied itinerary in 


Europe. Among his friends were Wil- 


liam Howells and Andrew Carnegie, 
Helen Keller and Czar Nicholas, Max- 
im Gorky and George Bernard Shaw, 
General Grant and King Leopold of 
Belgium. To have assembled news clip- 
pings, daguerreotypes, posters, cartoons 
and the like over such vast “territory” is 
an achievement for which any editor 
should be commended. 

Characteristic of the textual excerpts 
is Mark’s speech on his seventieth birth- 
day. To a group of nearly two hundred 
literary figures, he explained the “mor 
al” behind his longevity. Said Mark, ‘I 
have made it a rule never to smoke 
more than one cigar at a time .. I do 
not know just when I began to smoke, 
I only know that it was in my father’s 
lifetime, and that I was discreet. He 
passed from this life in 1847, when ! 
was a shade past eleven; ever since 
then I have smoked publicly.” Regular 
hours? “I- have made it a rule to go t0 
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bed when there wasn’t anybody left to 
sit up with; and I have made it a rule 
to get up when I had to.” Exercise? “I 
have never taken any exercise, except 
seeping and resting, and I never intend 
to take any. Exercise is loathsome. And 
it cannot be any benefit when you are 
tired: and I was always tired.” 
However interesting the pictures in 
this book may be, the “self” of a writer 
emerges from what he writes or says, 
not from opinions about him and cer- 
tainly not from second-hand _recollec- 
tions. It is important to keep this in 
mind since no definitive image of Mark 
Twain can appear until all his unpub- 
lished papers have been read and evalu- 
ated. The recent Russian-American 
dash of opinions over the editing of 
Charles Neider’s version of The Auto- 
biography of Mark Twain illustrates the 
need for this precaution. Russian schol- 
as familiar with ‘Twain's skeptical 
views about America’s “degraded civili- 
zation” blamed our government for what 
Neider himself had left out. Neider had 
made it clear in his book, however, that 
he had designed it for the general read- 
er, not for the scholar, The same is true 
of Mark Twain Himself. It is designed 
for the general reader, and as such, can 
fnd a welcome place on his bookshelf. 


Sister Mary Aourn, B.V.M. 


Robert Bridges and Gerard Hopkins 
1863-1889: A Literary Friend- 
ship, by Jean-Georges Ritz. 182 
pp. Oxford University Press. 
$3.40. 


—_— Hopkins and Robert Bridges, 
the outstanding poets of their gen- 
eration, were friends from the time they 
met until the former’s death in 1889, 
except for a short spell at the time of 
Hopkins’ becoming a Jesuit. What 
makes this book fascinating is the fact 
that they were both able to give each 
other much; what makes it tantalizing 
is that Bridges, after Hopkins’ death, 
destroyed all his own letters to his 
fiend, while at the same time preserv- 
ing all Hopkins’ to himself. We are 
thus left with a one-sided correspond- 
ence, and it is anyone’s guess what 
Bridges actually wrote. One must say 
that this detective work has been admir- 
ably and discreetly done by the author 
of this book. Indeed his handling of this 
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complicated and intriguing matter is 
one of the pleasures of the work. 

This is an important book for the un- 
derstanding of this stage in the history 
of English poetic form. Much informa- 
tion comes to light on the experiments 
and theories of both these very experi- 
mental poets. But it was not only theo- 
ries that these two discussed in their 
correspondence (their friendship was 
mostly by letter); far more, it was a 
critical examination of a number of 
their poems, so that new insights 
abound. 

Bridges had a dislike for the Catholic 
Church and a deep suspicion of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. Neither of these traits 
was likely to endear him to his friend. 
Had he kept these to himself, they 
would have been less of an obstacle to 
comunication, but it appears that he 
did not, and that he even went so far, 
on one occasion, as to chide Hopkins 
with insincerity in his religious position. 
It says much for Hopkins’ forebearance 
that the friendship survived. 

An outstanding characteristic of the 
Hopkins letters is their complete frank- 
ness. If he thought a Bridges poem bad, 
he said so. Bridges did not approve of 
the experiments that his friend was try- 
ing. In spite of this, he kept them for 
forty years and then with reverence 
published them. It was an act of pietas 
to his dead friend. We can for this for- 
give him the destruction of his own let- 
ters. In any case, he had a perfect right 
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to destroy them. We have no claim on 
them any more than we have on those 
Saint John of the Cross destroyed— 
those written to him by Saint Teresa. 
Cotumsa Cary-Etwes, O.S.B. 


Roses in December, by Frances Par- 
kinson Keyes. 335 pp. Double- 
day. $4.95. 


N HER seventy-six years, Frances 

Parkinson Keyes has published 
twenty-two novels, most of which have 
been on best-seller lists, fourteen books 
of non-fiction, one collection of poetry 
and two children’s books. Whether or 
not she goes into history as a literary 
success, one must admit that she is im- 
pressive for sheer bulk of output. It is 
to be presumed that many readers, most 
of them old ladies who are nostalgic 
about her romantic early novels like 
Queen Anne’s Lace or All That Glit- 
ters, are waiting for Roses in December, 
Mrs. Keyes’ reminiscences of her first 
twenty years. 

Seven finely-printed pages are need- 
ed to index all the names she drops in 
this memoir. There are numerous pic- 
tures of “the author’s father at the time 
of his entrance to Harvard aged 15,” 
“mother of the author at the time of 
her courtship,” “the author’s beloved 
Aunt Fanny” “first picture of the au- 
thor with her colored Mammy,” “the 
author and her mother having tea in 
the reception hall at 583 Beacon Street, 
Boston,” “Preston the Butler at 583 Bea- 
con Street, Boston,” “the author at the 
age of 11 with her kitten,” “the author 
at the age of 11 with her pony,” “the 
author at the age of 13 with her first 
beau,” “the author at the age of 15, 
canoeing,” “the author on her sixteenth 
birthday.” “the brougham in which the 
author went to her wedding,” “the au- 
thor as she looked at the time of her 
wedding,” “three of the author’s brides- 
maidg on the lawn’—and so on, ad 
nauseum. 

Frances Parkinson Keyes was born in 
Virginia where her father was head of 
the Greek Department at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. After his death, her 
mother twice remarried. Frances lived 
a luxurious life in Vermont, in the fash- 
ionable Back Bay section of Boston, in 
New York and in Europe. She assumes 
that her readers will be as fascinated 
as she is with the houses she lived in, 
the clothes she wore, the parties she 
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attended, the friends she made. This is 
all autobiography from the outside. If 
she had any adventures of the mind, 
one would never suspect it from read- 
ing Roses in December. Mrs. Keyes de- 
clares that since her reviewers have not 
“cared much for her forewords,” she 
has omitted one from this book, but that 
Roses in December is itself a foreword 
to further volumes of her autobiogra- 
phy. If it takes 335 pages to cover twen- 
ty years of trivia, the reading public, 
Doubleday, and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue can look forward to enjoying 
at least three, and perhaps four, more 
volumes. 
GENEvIEVE M. Casey 


St. John Eudes: A Spiritual Portrait, 
by Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. 
Translated by Ruth Hauser. 318 
pp. Newman Press. $4. 


T= AUTHOR, a contemporary of St. 
John Eudes and a member of the 
society which he founded, makes a 
study of the Saint’s interior life through 
examining some of his unpublished and 
published writings, his letters and, in a 
limited way, his other priestly works. 
Ruth Hauser’s translation of this source 
book provides a valuable addition in 
English to the writings by and about 
St. John. 

Born in 1601, in the hamlet of Ri in 
Normandy, .St. John Eudes spent his 
long life in the service of the Church 
in France during the time when it was 
threatened by Huguenot attacks from 
without and by Jansenism, Gallicanism 
and spiritual apathy from within. He 
was fortunate that his early bent to- 
ward piety was fostered and directed 
by a holy parish priest, Father Jacques 
Blanette, and by the Jesuits of the Roy- 
al College of the Mount at Caen. En- 
tering the Oratory, he became known 
almost at once as a preacher of great 
fire and eloquence. He continued this 
difficult apostolate until the end of his 
life; he preached some 112 missions, 
each lasting six weeks or longer. The 
more he saw, however, of the ignorance 
and spiritual poverty of the laity, the 
more he saw the need of establishing 
seminaries for the better preparation of 
priests to serve the laity. At length, 
encouraged by Richelieu, he left the 
Oratory and founded a society of priests 
whose main work was to be the train- 
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ing of priests. A friend and admirer of 
St. Vincent de Paul, he devoted his 
priestly life to much the same ends, even 
founding a religious society of women, 
the Ladies of Charity, dedicated to the 
care of fallen women and delinquent 
girls. 

The first to establish a liturgical cult 
honoring the Sacred Heart of Jesus and 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, St. John 
Eudes has been called by several popes 
the apostle of the Sacred Heart. This 
devotion, as Father Herambourg shows, 
was truly the orienting principle of his 
spirituality. The prayers and discourses 
which were the fruit of his meditation 
may seem somewhat fulsome in our reti- 
cent and spiritually chilly age, but they 
represent the effort of a sincerely de- 
vout, God-centered soul to express the 
inexpressible. 

One who confined his study of St. 
John Eudes to his prayer-life would be- 
come convinced that the Saint was too 
much absorbed in contemplation to 
share in the active apostolate. On the 
other hand, a student of his external 
works would have marveled that a man 
could accomplish so much with so little 
time to cultivate his inner spirit. Ex- 
planation of this paradox lies in St. 
John’s total dedication to the cause of 
God: his profound awareness of his 
creature-status, with all that it implies 
of service, trust and love. There was a 
complete inter-penetration between his 
prayer-life and his external work. 

St. John Eudes’ lesson of love, so 
powerful as an antidote against the in- 
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“Assistance to the unfortunate,” 
[Ozanam] wrote, “honors when it 
treats the poor man with respect, 
not only as an equal, but as a 
suverior—since he is suffering 
what perhaps we are incapable of 
suffering; since he is a messenger 
of God to us, sent to prove our 
justice and charity, and to save 
us by our works . . . And let no 
one say ... that in treating pov- 
erty as a priesthood we aim to per- 
petuate it. The Authority that 
tells us we shall always have the 
poor amongst us is the same that 
commands us to do all that we 
can that poverty may cease to be.” 


From Apostle in a Top Hat 
by James Patrick Derum 














fection of Jansenism in seventeenth-cep. 
tury France, might well prove to be ef. 
fective against the pragmatism of oy 
day. Certainly, as Father Herambourg 
shows us, his spiritual teachings are of 
universal application. 


Sister M. Puucippa, B.V.M. 


Apostle in a Top Hat: The Life of 
Frederic Ozanam, Founder of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, by 
James Patrick Derum. 240 pp. 
Hanover House. $3.95. 


NE OF the most remarkable men of 

nineteenth-century France was 
undoubtedly Frederic Ozanam, founder 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Equally distinguished by the brilliance 
of his mind and the depth of his char. 
ity, he exerted a profound influence on 
his contemporaries. As a professor at the 
Sorbonne, he made the most of oppor 
tunities to confute the atheists and ag- 
nostics who were then dominating 
French university life, and he was a 
vital force in restoring respect for Cath- 
olicism among the intellectuals of the 
day. The Christian charity of Ozanam 
and his companions was a powerful te 
inforcement of his teaching; it present: 
ed an unanswerable argument to the 
scoffer. 

Adding interest to this account are 
the names that dot its pages: Ampere, 
Lacordaire, Chateaubriand and Ma 
dame Recamier. Stirring events, such 
as the assassination of the Archbishop of 
Paris in 1848, are described. 

James Derum calls Apostle in a Top 
Hat “a novelized biography,” but his 
use of original sources gives it an au 
thenticity unusual in works of the kind. 
The result is a biography which can be 
read with pleasure and confidence by 
the average reader. Ozanam’s personal 
ity is clearly depicted, and his two-fold 
apostolate is fully portrayed. Mr. De 
rum has succeeded where earlier his 
torians of Ozanam have failed; he has 
made this sincerely devoted young man 
a believable and likeable person. Oz 
nam’s seriousness and dedication have 
too often come between him and the 
reader, so it is refreshing to have ‘him 
revealed as convincingly human as wel 
as a promising subject for canonization. 
His cause was introduced at Rome 
July 2, 1956. 

Sister Mary Cornetius, S.S.N.D. 
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St. Vincent de Paul, by Leonard von 
Matt and Louis Cognet. Trans- 
lated by Emma Craufurd. 238 pp. 
Regnery. $7. 


t. ViNCENT DE Paut was born on 

Apri! 24, 1581. His parents were 
peasants of the Landes, a countryside 
of monotonous yet impelling forests of 
resinous pines where tree-tapping and 
sheep-herding were commonplace occu- 
pations. In his own words, even after he 
had become a figure at the French 
Court, Vincent summed up his ancestral 
claims and his avocation: “I am only a 
swineherd and the son of a poor villag- 
er.” By preference, he chose to be known 
simply as Monsieur Vincent. 


Monsieur Vincent's life spanned the 
years of the spectacular rise and consoli- 
dation of the French monarchy under 
Louis XIII and his minister, Armand- 
Jean, Cardinal de Richelieu. Respected 
by the Cardinal and the King, he was 
disliked by the Cardinal’s successor, 
Mazarin, but was loved and revered by 
the great spiritual leaders of seven- 
teenth-century France, among them, Pi- 
ere de Berulle, Charles de Condren, 
Jean-Jacques Olier, Francis de Sales, 
Louis de Marillac and Jeanne de Chan- 
tal. St. Vincent lived to witness the 
tragic devastating civil wars of the 
Fronde which all but wrecked the good 
he had achieved. He died in Paris in 
1660 just as the brilliant era of the Sun 
King, Louis XIV, was dawning. Beneath 
that splendor, Vincent de Paul knew 
that physical and moral misery was fes- 
tering. 

Vincent de Paul was not born in holi- 
ness. Encouraged by mundane motives 
advanced by his family and friends to 
become a priest, he was not above lis- 
tening and aspiring to ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment. He began his religious life, a 
slave to human ambition, worldly hon- 
ors and the art of flattery, After ordina- 
tion, Vincent de Paul experienced a 
spiritual conversion. Thence, he set his 
feet firmly on the path of personal re- 
fom. That way led up precipitous 
heights to the peaks of sanctity and per- 
fection. Then, the impact of a saint on 
the voluptuousness of the French Court 
and the wretchedness of the nation be- 
gan: reform of the secular clergy, or- 
ganization of the Charite of Macon for 
beggars, of the Lazarist priests at Saint- 
Lazare, of the Sisters of Charity of Rue 
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Photograph by Leonard von Matt for “St. Vincent de Paul” 
Monsieur Vincent’s candlestick and breviary 


de Bac, of a home for foundling chil- _ re-creating contemporary scenes and so- 
dren, are outstanding testimonials to cial conditions of St. Vincent's seven- 
St. Vincent’s all-embracing charity. teenth-century France. Explanatory 

Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet comments at the end of each chapter add 
have told his story delightfully ina com- _ valuable information to the photographs. 


memorative biography of the “Great | Twenty-seven short, concisely written 
Saint in the Great Century” for the chapters give, in the best historical tra- 
three hundredth anniversary of his dition, the essential data of St. Vincent's 


birth. One hundred and ninety photo- _ life and times and include excellent 

graphs, contemporary etchings, engrav- character sketches of the people with 

ings, reproductions and portraits were | whom he had to deal in his apostolate. 

artistically chosen and render the book Emma Craufurd’s translation from 

most attractive. These illustrations have the French is beautifully done. 

in themselves great documentary value, SistER Mary Ampsrose, B.V.M. 
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By W. J. IGOE 


Paperback 
Bookshel 


A PARCEL of new Image Books has 
come to my desk and reminds me 
of the many reasons for Catholics to be 
grateful to the publisher. In a period of 
a few years, Image has set an extraordi- 
nary record of quality in the writing it 
has brought to us. The design of the 
books is varied and each has individual 
charm; the printing is admirable. And 
has any other publisher offered a com- 
parable Catholic list: The Confessions 
of St. Augustine ($1.25), The Restless 
Flame by Louis de Wohl (85 cents), 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua by Cardinal 
Newman (95 cents), Damien the Leper 
by John Farrow (85 cents), Joyce Kil- 
mers Anthology of Catholic Poets 
($1.25) and Father Malachy’s Miracle 
by Bruce Marshall (75 cents). 1 have 
extracted titles at random to show that 
the editors have all classes of readers in 
mind when selecting books; while mak- 
ing no concessions to Catholic “pulp lit- 
erature” (of which plenty is available), 
they do not hesitate to mingle great 
scholars and divines with more simple 
writers who are craftsmen on a high 
level. It would be difficult to think of 
one Catholic writer of eminence who is 
unrepresented on the Image list, and 
some are there by virtue of their best 
books. 

Among more recent masterpieces, one 
’ finds Belloc’s The Path to Rome (85 
cents), Mr. Waugh’s Edmund Cam- 
pion (75 cents), Chesterton’s Orthodoxy 
(75 cents) and The Everlasting Man 
(85 cents), and Viper’s Tangle by Fran- 
coise Mauriac (75 cents); also, autobi- 
ographies by St. Teresa of Avila 
($1.25), Father John La Farge, S.]J., 
The Manner Is Ordinary (95 cents) 
and Dorothy Day, The Long Loneliness 
(85 cents). No one can say that the 
Image is constant, save in quality; it has 
the most varied list, I believe, on the 
market. 
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I shall refer to the new eight volumes 
later, but I must mention here Theo- 
dore Maynard’s The Story of American 
Catholicism (two volumes, 95 cents 
each), which, I believe, should be in 
every Catholic home. The Church has 
built mightily and modestly in this 
country: churches, schools, universities, 
hospitals, hospices for the aged, the sick 
and for orphaned children. Quietly, it 
has enriched the life of a continental na- 
tion, unique in history, and woven the 
many cultures it commands—for it is 
Christendom—into the national culture. 
Not everyone knows what the Church 
has given and is ready to give; some 
who are ignorant are Catholics. 

Mr. Maynard’s work is scholarly, 
readable, enlivened with wit and anec- 
dote. It is, I should say, a perfect intro- 
duction to the history of Catholicism in 
the United States, a wonderful story. 
The books are inexpensive and would 
make an excellent Christmas present. 


ROMAN MENUS 

Rome is the most civilized, if rather 
noisy (due, I suspect, to the local pas- 
sion for Grand Opera which, in ordi- 
nary life, Italians translate into prose, 
using taxicabs, pickaxes, policemen’s 
whistles and babies’ rattles as orchestral 
accompaniment) city in the world, but 
I have always thought food in Paris, 
even when I hadn’t an expense account, 
rather better. French cooks are stubborn 
artists: even on the bread line, they 
think of better ways to prepare the stuff. 
The ancient Romans, however, seem to 
have had excellent notions for eating. 
I have been studying Daily Life in An- 
cient Rome by Jerome Carcopino (Yale 
PB, $1.45) and it is a fascinating book. 
The Romans, I am unsurprised to learn, 
got up to as much mischief as our con- 
temporaries—gambling, drinking, hang- 
ing around in shady bars, thieving and 


spreading false rumors about their 
neighbors. They had gourmets even 
more disgusting than ours, but they also 
had civilized feeders among whom again 
as one would expect, was Juvenal. He 
prepares a menu for his friend Periscus; 
And now hear my feast, which no meat 
market shall provide. From my Tiburtine 
farm there will come a plump kid, tender. 
est of the flock, innocent of grass, that has 
never yet dared to nibble the twigs of the 
dwarf willow, and has more of milk in him 
than blood; some wild asparagus . . . and 
some lordly eggs warm in their wisps of 
hay together with the hens that laid them, 
There will be grapes, too, kept half the 
year, as fresh as they hung upon the vine: 
pears from Signia and Syria, and in the 
same baskets fresh-smelling apples that 
rival those of Picenum. 


Only an Italian, come to think of it, 
would make poetry of an invitation to 
dine. This sort of meal, M. Carcopino 
(a French scholar) tells us, was common 
among Roman townsmen. He adds, “as 
among the Arabs still, belching was con- 
sidered a politeness, justified by the phi- 
losophers.” 

I cannot leave this delightful book 
(who said, by the way, that scholarship, 
is a tedious pursuit?) without quoting 
one of the wise mottoes a Pompeian had 
painted on the walls of his villa: “Spare 
thy neighbour's wife lascivious glances 
and ogling flatteries, and let modesty 
dwell in thy mouth.” 


ST. JOAN AND POOR RICHARD 

M. Andre Maurois is one of the fa- 
vourite Frenchmen of those who cherish 
Western unity; no one, in any country, 
has done more to remind the English- 
speaking peoples that they and the 
French have a common heritage. Ever 
green Enclyclopaedia has published his 
History of France ($3.95), one of the 
biggest paperbacks I have ever seen 
(outside France), and one of the most 
interesting. In sparkling narrative, he 
tells the story of all France, from Gaul 
to De Gaulle, enlivening the tale with 
moving and amusing sketches of the 
protagonists. Of St. Joan of Arc, he 
writes that “for Frenchmen” she “has t¢ 
mained the purest symbol of patriotism. 
. . . The most obvious sign of the pro 
tection granted by Christ to the eldest 
daughter of his Church . . . she is the 
most striking instance of the miracle 
which faith and will can accomplish.’ 

The last time I saw Paris, if I may 
quote someone, little boys were running 
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ground wearing fur hats in honor of M. 
Davy Crockett, Le Roi des Trappeurs, 
and a right merry time they were hay- 
ing. But M. Maurois tells of an Ameri- 
can who introduced the fur chapeau 
long before M. Crockett established the 
yogue-one M. Benjamin Franklin. 
When Franklin arrived in Paris, it was 
the time of Nouvelle Heloise and the 
Trianon dairy farm, and the simple rus- 
tic life was the vogue. His fur hat in- 
gired local savants to think him the 
very epitome of a great philosopher and 
simple man. M. Maurois observes that 
“ruth to tell there was nothing rustic 
about Franklin, and he was more sharp 
than simple . . . The moment he be- 
came aware of the success of his fur 
headgear and his spectacles he wore 
them everywhere.” 


EUROPE’S AMERICAN SAINT? 

In 1879, some ten years before Moth- 
et Frances Cabrini left Italy for the 
United States to become a citizen and 
eventually the first American raised to 
the altars of the Church, the Mother 
Foundress of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus, Cornelia Connelly, an 
American, died in England, where it is 
believed that she was a saint. It will be 
agreat day and a great sign if and when 
her cause is brought to successful com- 
pletion. During the war, the writer 
often visited her tomb in Mayfield 
Chapel, Kent, when a young friend, 
now a successful novelist, was a pupil 
at the convent school which Mother 
Cornelia founded. Her work was in the 
tradition of teaching orders of nuns; her 
life was a unique martyrdom and some- 
thing close to the mores of our own day. 

Most Catholics know how, wed to a 
Protestant minister, she became a Cath- 
dic when he was converted and later a 
nun when he became a priest. When 
Pierce Connelly lapsed and demanded 
the restoration of his “rights” as a hus- 
band, she held fast to her vocation, even 
enduring a civil trial in the English 
courts, from which she emerged victori- 
ous. All was sacrificed to her conception 
of her duty to God—children, husband, 
family; her agony was protracted, her 
shame public, but her work for Cath- 
lic education and her witness to the 
faith in England are enduring. 

I do not think any better book than 
The Case of Cornelia Connelly by Julia 
Wadham (Image, 85 cents) could be 
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written on the subject. An absorbing 
story that might, viewed by non-Chris- 
tians, seem tragic emerges from these 
pages as an epic of sanctity and an en- 
thralling study of a great and some most 
interesting characters. 


MASTER OF THE IMPLICIT 
Some time ago, Mr. Ben Shahn went 
to Harvard, lectured to the students, and 
his talks were later published by Mr. 
Knopf under the title, The Shape of 
Content. Now, the book is available 
(Vintage, $1.10) in a very nice edition 
with thirty-four drawings by the artist. 
We reproduce one which, I think, jus- 
tifies my opinion that Mr. Shahn is, 
among other things, a master of the im- 
plicit. A couple of hundred (or thou- 
sand) years from now, men may look 
at his work and know what it was like 
to live in the twentieth century; they 
may feel kinship with us as some do 
with Breughel’s peasants. There is a pe- 
culiar bourgeois notion that artists all 
are “angry young men,” but the most 
sensible writings on man in society, I 
find, most often are by artists. Mr. 








From “The Shape of Content” 
What it was like in the twentieth century... 


Shahn is no exception. His book is cool 
and beautifully balanced in its reason- 
ing. I like best his chapter on noncon- 
formity (from which the reproduced 
drawing is taken). 

Conformity is, I suppose, a decent 
conservatism become fossilized. In paint- 
ing, it has produced the Royal Academy 
in London and, I daresay, mausoleums 
as depressing in other countries. For 
“nonconformity” I should substitute “re- 
bellion” as a mot more juste, but the for- 
mer has a certain precision in our day 
when everyone tends to queue up for 
something, conforming as it were, to 
the position of the person just ahead. 
Mr. Shahn is no anarchist; he puts the 
case for the reasonable conservative very 
well: 

Without the conservative we would 
know little of the circumstances of past 
art: we should have lost much of its mean- 
ing: in fact we would probably have lost 
most of the art itself. However greatly the 
creative artist may chafe at entrenched 
conservatism, it is still quite true that his 


own work is both sustained and enriched 
by it. 


MIGHTY “MOUSE” 


5s? 


“What's your name? 
“Moss Hart.” . . 
“Mouse,” he said . . . “Take this note 

to Goldie, Mr. Ziegfeld’s secretary . 

And wait for an answer. . .” 

So Mr. Moss Hart got his first job in 
the theatre. Joseph Pitou, of stock com- 
pany frame, whose “daily bible” was the 
Railway Guide, was his employer; to 
him, Mr. Hart always was “Mouse.” 
Till last year, “Mouse” merely was one 
of the most distinguished craftsmen, as 
dramatist and director, in the English- 
speaking theatre. His first volume of 
autobiography, Act One (Signet, 75 
cents), will be read, I believe, in the 
future as today we read Colley Cibber 
and Hazlitt, for the glimpses they give 
us of the theatre of the past and for 
their own marvelous idiosyncratic quali- 
ties. 

It is a study of real theatre: Mr. Hart 
is a workman; he approaches his job 
with sleeves rolled up, his jacket left 
somewhere on a chair or on the floor. 
He makes drama on paper and then, 
using actors, transfers it to the boards. 
Man and boy, I have been reading 
“lifes” by actors and producers for more 
than twenty-five years and few are good 
C“I met Larry, that day, with Viv and 

(Continued on page 86) 
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FICTION 


The Go-Away Bird and Other Sto- 
ries, by Muriel Spark. 215 pp. 
Lippincott. $3.75. 


pene iN The American Benedic- 
tine Review (March-June), Sister 
Mariella Gable, O.S.B., spoke of Mu- 
riel Spark as “. . . the most thoughtful, 
subtle, artistic and Christian of modern 
satirists.” Those who have read any 
one or more of Mrs. Spark’s novels— 
The Comforters (1957), Robinson 
(1958), Memento Mori (1959), or The 
Ballad of Peckham Rye (1960)—will 
agree. And they will be cutting fresh 
laurel for this collection of ten stories 
and a novella from Botteghe Oscura, 
Punch, The Observer and elsewhere. 
For here again is her forthright and 
sharply distilled mark. The impact of 
her writing she has seemed to describe 
for us: in The Ballad of Peckham Rye, 
she has one of her people prophesy, 
“The words of the double-tongued are 
as if they were harmless, but they reach 
even to the inner part of the bowels.” 


This double-tongued effect, this de- 
layed impact, has long beer the forte 
of the satirist. While seeking to root up 
folly and vice, he can only do so while 
suggesting that their opposites, right 
reason and goodness, are desirable. This 
Mrs. ‘Spark does. Wittily destructive 
she is, but the mien of her clowning 
masks her tears as she watches the hu- 
man person falter and fail in today’s 
world. Even so, our- laughter as we 
read may restrain laughter’s contrary. 

A part of the uniqueness here, as in 
her other creative work, lies in Muriel 
Spark’s proper use of the macabre. 
Never is it simply present, but, as in 
Charles Williams, it reminds us that 
blind vanity or pride lead to madness 
or sin or both; it reminds us that at all 
times the earth is touched by the real- 
ities which are heaven and hell. So in 
“The Portobello Road,” her dead hero- 
ine, a victim of a haystack murder and 
doomed to linger with the living while 
telling her tale, describes the ways of 
the living: 

. . . I take my delight among the solemn 

crowds with their aimless purposes, their 

eternal life not far away, who push past 


the counters and stalls, who handle, buy, 
steal, touch, desire and ogle the merchan- 
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dise. I hear the tinkling tills, I hear the 

jangle of loose change and tongues and 

children wanting to hold and ‘have. 

Thus, variously, each of her stories 
here becomes a kind of hearty exem- 
plum, as we read and laugh. Even as 
it scorns blasphemy, we enjoy “The 
Black Madonna”; even as it parodies 
the counsel of cleanness of heart, we 
enjoy “You Should Have Seen the 
Mess.” Her title novella, “The Go- 
Away Bird,” must be known; it stands 
apart in gentle detachment while casual 
adultery and worse lead where they 
must. All the while, the fleetingness of 
man’s moment in time echoes in the 
call “go’awy” of the south African grey- 
crested lourie, the go-away bird. 

A further word: these stories are set 
in a milieu and idiom quite British; 
moreover, their subtlety is brilliant in 
the sense of blinding. They need a peri- 
od of leisure before insight comes. One 
may ponder long, as I do, “The Twins” 
or “The Pawnbroker’s Wife” or others 
equally perplexing. Something there is 
in them of failure to love neighbor as 
self; even while laughing I’m not sure. 
Yet, as Mortimer Adler reminds us, we 
ought to read to be puzzled. In all of 
Muriel Spark, we are asked, as we are 
asked by so many writers, to reach in- 
dependent judgment. They create the 
fictional enthymeme; we must provide 
the missing term. In doing so, we may 
find it reaching “even to the inner part 
of the bowels.” 

Hersert Burke 


Strangers, by Albert Memmi. Trans- 
lated by Brian Rhys. 174 pp. 
Orion. $3.50. 


HIs Is A novel about a disastrous 

marriage between a Tunisian Jew 
and an Alsatian Catholic girl. Albert 
Memmi is himself a Tunisian who stud- 
ied at the Sorbonne, returned to his 
own country to teach and has since tak- 
en up residence in Paris. His book ex- 
plores what, one feels, he must know 
from his own experience—the terrible 
conflicts which occur when a man be- 
comes so deeply involved with a country 
and a culture different from his own 


that he becomes two persons or, more 
accurately, one split person no longer g 
home in himself, or in either country- 
a perpetual stranger. 

The husband tells the bitter story, 
While he is studying medicine at the 
University in Paris, he meets Marie, his 
beautiful blond, whose mind and emo 
tions are as clear and translucent as her 
skin. The barriers of continent and cgl- 
or seem as insignificant to the lovers as 
the fact that she is a Catholic and he js 
Che thinks) an unbeliever. 

In the elation of his love for Marie 
her husband looks with new _ beneyo 
lence on his Jewish family whom he 
had been inclined to reject. With high 
heart, he takes his beautiful wife home 
to Africa where he intends to assume 
his role as head of the family. With 
consummate skill, Albert Memmi traces 
the growing rift in his hero’s personality 
and in his marriage. The husband sees 
his family with two eyes: with Marie’ 
clear blue eyes, that find them barbar 
ous, dirty, demanding, overemotional, 
and with his own dark eyes that, in re- 
action, over-idealize his parents and 
over-identify with them. Guilt piles 
upon guilt, pain upon pain, until final 
ly love sours to hate. 

After turning the last page of Stran- 
gers, the reader is amazed that Albert 
Memmi has said so much in so few 
words. In the most unsentimental sense, 
this novel indeed “tears at the heart. 
With very little action or plot, its vic 
lence is almost unendurable. One is left 
reflecting upon the implications of this 
simple story of a doomed love—implice 
tions beyond the confines of a man‘ 
love for his wife and his family—for sel 
and for the other—if indeed there be: 
country quite separate from these cor 
fines of the heart. 

GENEVIEVE CASEY 


My Crown, My Love, by Ruth 
Stephan. 414 pp. Knopf. $5. 


o Curistina, Queen of Swede 
Rome in the latter half of the ser 
enteenth century meant not only th 
assurance of security in the practice ¢ 
her new-found Catholicism, but th 
center of political intrigues which & 


meshed the royalty of every country i} 


Europe. In both guises, the city wa 
dear to this queen who was very fem 
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Ruth Stephan: Royalty and intrigue 


nine in her consciousness of and search 
for compensations for her apparent lack 
of feminine charm, and who longed for 
the crown she had abdicated when she 
realized that her subjects would not 
retain allegiance to her after her con- 
version. 


Christina’s travels took her to other 
capitals and palaces and into deeper in- 
trigues. At one time, she had hope of 
seizing the Neapolitan crown; occasion- 
ally, she ‘even dreamed of winning back 
her own sovereignty in Sweden. The 
maneuverings for papal favor concerned 
her, too, as bystander, participant, loyal 
ally and sometime love of the power- 
ful Cardinal Azzolino. 


Ruth Stephan has increased her prob- 
lems as author of a novel with a setting 
not too familiar to the casual reader by 
letting Christina narrate her own story 
of the almost forty years of exile and 
machinations of power. The major 
character, in order to dramatize herself 
sufhciently for credibility, occasionally 
seems narcissistic, and that is a charac- 
teristic completely foreign to the per- 
sonality the author is trying to create. 
The novel is, however, a welcome 
change from the turgid plots of boudoir 
immorality, and it is well constructed. 
The period does not seem too fertile a 
one for dramatic tales, and occasionally 
the reader senses the author’s compul- 
sion to include one more item gleaned 
from research, but the story keeps its 
pace nonetheless. The style is eminent- 
ly and consciously in keeping with the 
age depicted, but as a result is some- 
what less than compelling to today’s 
teaders. 

Peccy SuLLIVAN 
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A Noble Profession, by Pierre 
Boulle. Translated by Xan Field- 
ing. 255 pp. Vanguard. $3.95. 


HIS BOOK is in the category which 

Graham Greene calls “entertain- 
ments.” The profession M. Boulle 
writes about, and indeed entertainingly, 
is that of the war intelligence service. 
Those who are familiar with his earlier 
The Bridge Over the River Kwai, either 
movie or book, need hardly be told that 
the adjective “noble” is used ironically. 
M. Boulle’s whole approach is ironic, 
sometimes ponderous and laid on with 
a trowel, but more often deftly, almost 
with the touch of an Anouilh. 


The protagonist of this novel is sup- 
posed to be an intellectual given to ro- 
mantic dreams about himself, particu- 
larly dreams of heroic deeds. The book’s 
epigraph from Joseph Conrad and the 
opening pages may lead one to think he 
is about to contemplate a latter-day Lord 
Jim, but not for long. Not surprisingly, 
Cousin is a coward at heart who dreads 
above all else that others will discover 
his weakness. As a characterization, this 
writer and erstwhile lieutenant in the 
French army is incredible, but such is 
M. Boulle’s superb storytelling gift that 
the reader will have not the slightest 
difficulty in suspending disbelief. 

After the German breakthrough in 
1940, Cousin escapes to England and 
there gets an opportunity to work for 
the British Intelligence Service. The job 
also makes him a prize subject for an 
analytical study by a certain Dr. Fog 
(the name is not insignificant), a psy- 
chiatrist in the same service whose re- 
sponsibility is to see that specific mili- 
tary missions are assigned to the men 
who in Fog’s judgment are most likely 
to succeed. The relationship between 
Cousin and Fog, abetted by a young 
English doctor named Austin, gives M. 
Boulle telling opportunities for some 
sardonic cloak-and-dagger spoofing, as 
well as some direct hits on the vast 
muddy subject of psychology. Spy work 
and psychoanalysis will survive A Noble 
Profession, but in a more battered state. 

Most of the novel’s action is taken up 
with Cousin’s mission in France (he is 
parachuted by night into the German- 
occupied country), where he is to es- 
tablish contact with a German who is 
prepared to sell information to the Al- 
lies. Cousin’s cowardice plus his as- 
tounding proclivity for daydreaming 





ultimately land him in the most inex- 
tricable of situations. How our hero ex- 
tricates himself is described in a most 
absorbing and suspenseful way. Only 
the most experienced of whodunit fans 
could predict the outcome. 
Xan Fielding’s translation, a fast mov- 
ing, uncluttered prose, is ideally right. 
Puitie Deasy 


Rabbit, Run, by John Updike. 307 
pp. Knopf. $4. 


br 1s a terrible book. Although its 
brilliance is unquestioned, it is a 
terrible book. Claudel once said some- 
thing to the effect that the great mod- 
ern flaw—perhaps he said sin—is Faus- 
tine curiosity. Surely this book illumines 
that flaw. 


Updike deals with his characters in 
terms that at first seem to be tender 
compassion, but the reader discovers 
with mounting horror that Updike’s real 
stock-in-trade is pitiless objectivity. 

To what depths does a man sink 
when he couples with a fat prostitute? 
What does a deserted young wife feel 
when she drunkenly drowns her infant 
in the bath? How does a three-year-old 
react when he learns that his mother 
has killed his infant sister? In crystal- 
line prose John Updike explores all 
these terrors and more. 

With the exception of the three-year- 
old, every character in this book is self- 
ish and repellent, and each character is 
set against the other, destroying and 
wounding, destroyed and wounded, in 
subtle and frightening ways. Rabbit 
Angstrom, on a whim, deserts his preg- 
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nant wife whom he has already driven 
to alcoholism and televism. He moves 
in with an embittered prostitute and 
later deserts her, although she is by 
then pregnant, when his wife bears him 
a daughter. When the wife enters an 
objection to his beastly conduct he flees 
again. And again. Fleeing, he leaves 
behind his hopelessness and despair. 
To readers who enjoyed John Up- 
dike’s first novel, The Poorhouse Fair, 
this will seem a particularly odd book. 
I think, perhaps, nowhere else have | 
met such a combination of pitilessness 
and sensitivity. 
FaLLon Evans 


The Doomed Oasis, by Hammond 
Innes. 341 pp. Knopf. $3.95. 


us 1s the story of David Whitaker, 

Sir Charles Stanley Whitaker and 
Saraifa—the doomed oasis. Through the 
flash-back technique, Aubrey Grant, a 
Welsh solicitor, takes us to his first 
meeting with David, and an unpromis- 
ing meeting it is. David, ex-Borstal boy, 
has discovered his illegitimate origin, 
has attacked his foster father, and has 
vowed to kill his natural father. Upon 
his foster father’s death by natural 
causes, David sets out with the aid of 
Grant to find Sir Charles, who is by 
way of being a modern Lawrence of 
Arabia. This tale of bastardy, murder 
and high adventure here parts com- 
pany abruptly with all traditional tales 
of its kind. 

With the arrival of a mysterious mes- 
sage four years later and with news of 
David’s apparent death, Grant goes to 
Arabia to find Sir Charles and to dis- 
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cover the truth about the relationship 
between the two. The multiple compli- 
cations of the plot unwind and the 
reader is faced with many complex 
forces and their interaction: Sir Philip 
Gorde and Erkhard, the oilmen; Sheikh 
Makhmut and Khalid, the ruler of 
Saraifa and his son; the British govern- 
ment; and the two Whitakers. The 
combination adds up to political dy- 
namite. 

We see the father, whose obsession 
with his oil theory has warped him, 
strongly contrasted with the son, for 
whom the oil is only a means to an 
end—that end the survival of Saraifa. 
Only with an income from oil can this 
minor sheikdom afford to repair and en- 
large the irrigation channels which 
keep the desert from overwhelming it. 
The core of the story is a three-part 
conflict involving father, son and the 
Gulfoman Oil Company. 

Mr. Innes here displays in large part 
the talent which brought praise for his 
previous books, notably The Wreck of 
the Mary Deare. He capably unfolds 
complexities of plot and handles a dif- 
ficult technique with ease. One or two 
minor flaws might be noted, e.g., the 
romance between Mr. Grant and Da- 
vid’s sister Sue. Mr. Innes seems to 
have been suddenly seized with an un- 
governable desire to tie up all the loose 
ends and has married off two characters 
who have, as the reader sees it, achieved 
little more than a nodding acquaint- 
ance. No pleas of British reserve will 
suffice here. This sudden passion aside, 
however, Mr. Innes has brought off 
quite successfully a story calling for a 
good deal of skill in setting and char- 
acterization. 

Davip G. SPENCER 


The Listener, by Taylor Caldwell. 
332 pp .Doubleday. $3.95. 


 uccne CALDWELL is a woman one 
wants to applaud. Her apprehen- 
sion of life seems acute, daringly tradi- 
tional and deeply Christian. Forming 
that awareness into fiction, however, 
she becomes banal, sentimental and al- 
most totally without art. 

The Listener appears in certain ways 
to be a kind of Cocktail Party manque. 
It struggles to portray fifteen souls— 
types of human suffering—who travel 
in desperation to a white marble build- 





ing in the Midwest where a Listeng 
waits. The opening of the tale is dig 
tressingly informative; the remainder 
disjointed, inappropriate, improbable 
and episodic. The Listener is Christ, 
the “Man acquainted with sorrows . . ” 
and Miss Caldwell is concerned to dis 
play for modern man the tremendoys 
truth that no human anguish is alien to 
the suffering of Christ. 

Unquestionably benevolent and often 
wise, Miss Caldwell has unfortunately 
nowhere succeeded in creating charac. 
ters, and her tale lacks any resemblance 
to reality. Largely, the limitation jg 
language. I cannot remember reading 
any novelist who seems less sensitive 
to words: her sentences are usually 
stilted, ill-formed and anti-rhythmical 
and there are many examples of a dull 
repetition which destroy effect. Miss 
Caldwell seems to lack ear and that 
sense for discovery in diction which 
ought to characterize all fine writing 
There are repetitions, too, of pointless 
details, dreadful euphuisms, incredible 
coincidences, extravagant portraits and 
a series of instantaneous conversions. 
The ultimate encounters of the charac- 
ters with Christ are so utterly uncon- 
vincing that any denigration seems 
mild. 

If she cannot manage better than 
here, Miss Caldwell ought surely to 
abandon novel writing. She is a like 
able personality who has the courage 
to care for trees and solitude and the 
passion to protest the frigidity and su- 
perficiality which everywhere stalk our 
society. She laments synthetics and has 
not yet realized that her literary career 
merely aggrandizes the area of artificial: 
ity in our world. Her writing invokes 
all of the limitations and almost noth- 
ing of the burly, blundering dignity 
Leon Bloy described in saying that 
“When those who love God try to talk 
about Him, their words are blind lions 
looking for springs in the desert.” 


WituiaAm A. McBrien 


Good Bye, Ava, by Richard Bis 
sell. 241 pages. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown. $3.95. 


- oupes BissELL will be remembered 
as the young man from Dubuque 
whose frothy account of the lighter side 
of labor-management relations in a shitt 
factory became a best-selling novel, 74 
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Richard Bissell: Daydreams on the river 


Cents, which formed the basis for a hit 
musical, Pajama Game, which in turn 
inspired Mr. Bissell to write a novel, 
Say, Darling, about the comic ordeal 
of making a musical out of a novel. 
Finally, that book itself was adapted for 
the Broadway stage. 

Apparently having decide that a book 
about the making of a musical from a 
novel about the making of a musical 
from a novel would be a bit too much, 
Mr. Bissell has returned to his starting 
point, presenting again an_ original 
sory, but one so light, so breezy, so 
chock full of characters, that one feels 
he must read along apace to hurry out 
of the way of the song writers, choreo- 
gaphers and set designers who surely 
cannot be far behind. 

To help matters along, Mr. Bissell 
has even included in his book the lyrics 
for a couple of tunes, “Dirt” and a kind 
of “Ballad of Mike Todd,” both sung 
by Mrs. Jeri Valentine, the voluptuous 
wife, mother and would-be songstress 
who lives on a houseboat, a hawser’s 
throw from that of the hero, one Frank. 
Blanchard, a small businessman who 
manufactures those machines that turn 
out flavored ice at fairs, carnivals and 
dther syrupy events. Mr. Blanchard 
would rather live on a houseboat on 
the river front of his lowa town than 
up the hill where he belongs, both by 
bith and his Dun and Bradstreet rat- 
ing. 

Frank’s best friend is Clyde Valen- 
tine, Jeri’s husband, a swashbuckling 
dreamer who knows his rights and is 
willing to die for them, which he ac- 
tidentally does while protesting plans 
lor a fertilizer factory to displace the 
houseboat community. There is also a 
young millionaire lecher whose yacht- 
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ing guests show just how far things 
have changed on the Mississippi since 
the day of Sam Clemens: nowadays, 
some of the river rats are even wearing 
mink. 

In Peter De Vries fashion, Frank 
Blanchard daydreams of Ava Gardner, 
but carries on for a while with a blonde 
named Billie; he ends up marrying 
Jeri. Except for poor Clyde breaking his 
crown in his fall from a bridge, there 
isn’t a thing here to mar the sophis- 
ticated gaiety of the theatre party's eve- 
ning when, as seems most likely, Mr. 
Bissell’s latest novel meets the fate of 
its two immediate predecessors. 

Cares W. JoHNSON 


The Fountain of Arethusa, by Maur- 
ice Zermatten. Translated by 
Anne and Christopher Freman- 
tle. 235 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 

A NOVEL that wins the French Grand 

Prix Catholique would, it seems 
reasonable, be expected to throw off 
some sparks of freshness and creativity. 

But perhaps it is an indication of the 

congealed state of fiction in Catholic 

France that the 1959 award has been 

given to The Fountain of Arethusa, pas- 

tiche of Bernanos, Bloy and Mauriac, 
their joyless world made more joyless 
still. 

Father Clivaz, pastor of Flaches, 
France, has been struggling with evil 
for the full ten years that he has served 
this parish. The evil is embodied in 
Jacques Tinembart who has prospered 
on the hard-earned francs of his foster- 
mother—twenty years his senior— whom 
he has married and shut up in an attic. 
His prosperity accrues from the fact 
that he operates the only commercial 
establishment in Flaches, a kind of one- 
stop service where the citizens can buy 
anything from a glass of beer to a mo- 
torcycle. Jacques shares his bed first 
with Eugenie and then with Aline who 
brings her hunchbacked sister Rosalie 
with her. 

When Father Clivaz arrived at 
Flaches, he ran head-down into Jacques. 
The lecher’s children had not been bap- 
tized; his rightful wife had been denied 
the visit of even the priest; his open 
concubinage had ceased to be even gos- 
sip among the citizenry. When Father 








Clivaz challenged Jacques privately and 
then preached incessantly“ about sins 
that could be locally ascribed only to 
Jacques, the war was on. The Abbe 
ends up preaching to empty pews on 
Sundays. Jacques has the audience ail 
during the week and especially on Sat- 
urday nights. 

The climax comes when the frantic 
priest invades the tavern on the eve of 
the Assumption and roars fire and brim- 
stone at all the revelers. Jacques then 
spins a web that enmeshes the priest in 
a charge of murder and rape, his lips 
sealed by the Sacrament of Penance. 
Justice does eventually triumph but not 
before the Abbe has gone to his reward. 

The Fountain of Arethusa taps all 
the hidden springs of the human per- 
sonality in typical Gallic fashion. But 
there lies its weakness, or worse, its trite- 
ness. The Abbe Clivazes have become 
stereotypes in French Catholic fiction. 
Once fresh in Bernanos, they tire rath- 
er than inspire with groanings and self- 
torture that suggest masochism rather 
than genuine mysticism. Jacques has ap- 
peared in various bodily shapes and 
vicious vices in Bloy and Mauriac; in 
Zermatten, he emerges a caricature of 
evil. 

If Bloy, Mauriac and Bernanos had 
not already explored all this spiritual 
landscape, The Fountain of Arethusa 
would be significant fiction. But a book 
must be sighted against the backdrop of 
its contemporaries. In that view, this 
novel’s stature is certainly less than im- 
pressive. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 
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The Last of the Just, by Andre 
Schwarz - Bart. Translated by 
Stephen Becker. 374 pages. 
Atheneum. $4.95. 


oHN HeErsey’s The Wall and The 
Diary of Anne Frank have drama- 

tized movingly the plight of Jews under 
the heel of Nazism. But the “Jewish 
problem” is hardly a twentieth-century 
phenomenon. In The Last of the Just, 
Andre Schwarz-Bart attempts a sweep 
of history climaxing in the gas chambers 
of Drancy where young Ernie Levy and 
Golda are executed, their love a deli- 
cate foil for the barbarous anti-Semitism 
of their exterminators. 

Their pitiful death and the inhuman 
experiences that precede it serve the 
larger theme of anti-Jewish persecution 
for the past eight or nine centuries: “A 
biography of my friend Ernie could 
easily be set in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century, but the true his- 
tory of Ernie Levy begins much earlier, 
toward the year 1000 of our era, in the 
old Anglican city of York. More pre- 
cisely, on March 11, 1185.” 

On that day, we are told, Bishop Wil- 
liam of Nordhouse inflamed his flock 
with such a hatred of the Jews that a 
mass murder ensued. For more than a 
hundred pages of The Last of the Just, 
similar horrors are recounted with two 
themes emerging: a cynical indictment 
of Christianity, and the identification 
of the “just man” who gathers to him- 
self the pain and burden of anti-Semitic 
atrocities. Nine hundred years are com- 
pressed into those one hundred pages 
with the obvious result that Andre 
Schwarz-Bart is quite selective and 
hence quite effective in rigging his case 
against Christianity and in a larger 
sense against all Gentiles. 

Ernie Levy grows up in twentieth- 
century Stillenstadt—vaguely aware that 
he has inherited the role of the “just 
man.’ His suspicions are soon con- 
firmed. When the Nazis gain power, 
insults, beatings and the ultimate shame 
of being disrobed in public are his lot. 
His family flees to France and Ernie en- 
lists in the French army. Eventually 
wandering off when the great debacle 
occurs, he reaches the Ghetto in Paris 
and here meets Golda, herself a crip- 
pled refugee from Poland. The Gestapo 
drags Golda off to a concentration camp 
—and Ernie with her, at his request. 
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The Last of the Just has no finer lines 
than those that catch the ethereal rever- 
ence of Ernie’s love for Golda, no 
stronger images than those that convey 
the sickening assault on the human per- 
son that the Nazis inflicted on the Jews. 
But Andre Schwarz-Bart crosses the line 
from righteous indignation to a smirk- 
ing cynicism. As Ernie tries to comfort 
the children on their way to extermina- 
tion, he himself has lost all faith and 
sense of purpose. There, indeed, are the 
full implications of the book’s title. 

The Last of the Just was awarded the 
Prix Goncourt; more than 400,000 cop- 
ies have been sold in the original 
French, There is no question of its im- 
mense impact; it hits like a sledge ham- 
mer. But all the more regrettable is the 
realization that for a writer of such 
enormous power, life has become quite 
simply a matter of sledge hammers—and 
gas chambers. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


The Soldier, by Richard Powell. 376 
pp. Scribners. $4.50. 


agree PowELL’s previous novels 
gave him a reputation as a plotter. 
The Soldier is plotted well enough, but 
the trouble is that this war novel is 
descended directly from the movie sce- 
nario which tingled the spine and 
tugged at the heartstrings. The novel 
includes all the canards, cliches and 
stock characters Mr. Powell could con- 
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veniently fit into a comparatively shon 
book. 

The hero, Farralon, begins as a liey 
tenant colonel in the South Pacific, yp. 
der a cloud because he fled an island 
under orders shortly before the Japy 
nese attacked and wiped out everybody 
else. Disowned by his crusty old mil. 
tary father and subjected to distrustfy| 
scrutiny by a crusty old Army General, 
he wins back his self-respect by violat 
ing the orders of a crusty old Marine 
General and ends as a Major Generl 
himself, with a chance to command ap 
Army. Naturally, all the crusty old 
parties have hearts of gold. 

The action takes place on imaginay 
islands in the imaginary Lower Pacific 
Command. Farralon and his monosyl- 
labic sergeant, Kowalski (“Me with my 
BAR and you with your grenades, huh, 
Colonel?”), conquer the Japs with cur- 
ning, daring and the BAR. In the heart 
tugging tradition, Kowalski is killed, 
leaving Farralon to ponder his service 
record with a misty eye. 

Because the hero is a general, he is 
accordingly, a gentleman entitled to the 
amenities gentlemen get. Among the 
amenities is a WAC officer, whom 
neither war, prickly heat nor ofhcid 
disapproval can keep from her appoint 
ed rounds with General Farralon. As 
the sun goes down on our island pate 
dise, we find General Farralon bidding 
a touching though illicit farewell to the 
WAC officer, whom he has bedded but 
not wedded, as the native servants glide 
silently away. Farralon and his WAC 
are not only starry-eyed lovers torn apatt 
by the exigencies of war, they are alw 
witty and original conversationalists 
to wit: 

He: “Maybe you're glad to go.” 

She: “Don’t say that, Bill.” 

He: “. . . It would be better if you wert 

glad to go.” 

She: “I'll try to be glad, if you want...’ 

He: “I’m going to miss you terribly.” 

She: “Millions of men and women at 

missing each other.” 


In spite of this twaddle, Mr. Powel 
can write English, and it is unfortunate 
that he wasted his time rattling such 
old bones. He shows signs of a keen 
satiric humor, spoofing the swashbuck 
ling, epigram-spouting war hero, who 
certainly needs spoofing. Alas, the crus 
ty old generals, the easily bedded WAC 
and the gliding native servants are no 
spoofs. 

Josep V. Wixcox 
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Fousto and Anna, by Carlo Cassola. 
Translated by Isabel Quigly. 318 
pp. Pantheon. $4.50. 


owanrp the close of Carlo Cassola’s 
Fausto and Anna, the titular hero 
remarks sadly to a friend: 
“l am an intellectual, and an intellectual 
belongs to no class and no party; an intel- 
lectual belongs to himself. And however 
hard he tries he cannot come out of the 
ivory tower of his own selfishness. I’ve tried 
several times to come out of my own self- 
ishness and make contact with others; my 
last effort has been with you . . . But I see 
clearly that it’s just another failure . . . 
We intellectuals have no sense of solidar- 


ity.” 

There you have, in capsule form, the 
esence of the story. The judgment— 
one assumes that it is the author’s, pro- 
nounced upon his leading character—is 
perhaps unnecessarily harsh: Fausto is 
not quite so bad as he paints himself. 
He does have a sense of solidarity, and 
itis this, during the bitter days of the 
partisan fighting against the Germans, 
that leads him to doubt and finally re- 
ject the Communist philosophy. The 
big question, left unresolved at the 
book’s end, is whether he ever finds any- 
thing to take its place. 

The story, despite the rather large 
number of characters, is quite simple. 
Fausto meets and falls in love with 
Anna, a simple Italian peasant girl, and 
they become engaged; but his wholly 
imational jealousy drives them apart. 
Anna marries Miro and has a child by 
him. When the war comes to this moun- 
ain region of Italy, Fausto returns as a 
member of a band of partisans and 
meets Anna again. She is happy with 
Miro, very much in love with him and 


their little girl, but the memory of those . 


idyllic days with Fausto wells up in her. 

The style is almost as simple as the 
uarrative itself, spare and undecorated, 
that at times one almost wishes for 
more adjectives and adverbs, for a great- 
display of the author’s own presence. 
Most of what we learn about the char- 
acters we learn from their plain and nat- 
wal dialogue. In certain respects, the 
tyle reminds one of Hemingway, but 
whereas the American master’s seeming 
implicity is really a complex art form, 
he simplicity here seems wholly nat- 
wal. It is only afterwards that one real- 
wes the high level of artistry required to 
joduce such a tale. 

Cartes A. FECHER 
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Rene Hardy: Absurd and certain death 


The Lost Sentinel, by Rene Hardy. 
223 pp. Doubleday. $3.95. 


Hee 1s a symbolic action novel of 
the sea, like Moby Dick, The Se- 
cret Sharer or Delilah. Each movement, 
each incident, is slowed down and sub- 
jected to scrupulous examination, so 
that the materials of the typical adven- 
ture story take on new dimensions. For 
some readers, this method is a violence 
to the simple adventure plot, an over- 
burdening, an inexcusable preciousness. 
But if it is well done, then the rewards 
to the reader are infinite. He will find 
himself examining the usual, the mat- 
ter-of-fact, the everyday, with new eyes. 
He will begin to be, as James put it, 
one of those on whom nothing is lost. 
He will find, as Conrad said, “that 
glimpse of truth” he had forgotten to 
ask for. | 

If it is well done. And that is the crux 
of our problem in approaching The Lost 
Sentinel. The story—the crew of an 
Italian submarine in the last hours be- 
fore Italy’s surrender during World War 
II face the absurdity of certain death as 
they leave the neutral port of ‘Tangier— 
is weighed down by frequent allusions 
to the past of each man. The submarine 
itself takes on a paradoxical character: 
it is both their pride and reason for liv- 
ing and their potential means of death 
and their coffin. In typical existential 
fashion, each man faces his fate in his 
own way. Gargese, the Captain, tries 
to take full responsibility for the other 


men’s destinies. He commits suicide, 
knowing that this act will force the 
Spanish authorities to intern the ship 
for investigation, thus delaying the 
ship’s sailing until after the impending 
armistice. But the Captain’s sacrificial 
act is just as ironically meaningless as 
the impending destruction of the sub- 
marine on the very day that the armis- 
tice is signed. Gargese is denied his role 
as Messianic figure, just as his Lieuten- 
ant, Scotti, is denied his coveted role as 
savior of the crew and submarine. The 
crew is divided into crudely drawn 
archetypes of guilt, despair, animality, 
sentimentality, loyalty. 

Besides this burden of symbolism, the 
book labors under the additional load of 
a love subplot between the daughter of 
the British Consul at Tangier and Luigi 
Della Rocca, the cardboard-hero frog- 
man who is coincidentally aboard the 
submarine. I said earlier that a novel of 
symbolic action is richly rewarding if it 
is well done. But it is only deadly and 
tedious in its effect if it is not done well. 
And it is perhaps the thin starkness of 
the plot and the woodenness of the too- 
obviously symbolic characters which 
makes this effort fall short of its ambi- 
tious mark. 

Eucene McNamara 


A New Year's Tale, by Vladimir 
Dudintsev. Translated by Gabri- 
ella Azrael. 61 pp. Dutton. 
$2.50. 


"| LIVE in a fairy-tale world” begins 
this novella by the author of Not 
By Bread Alone (1957). If his first book 
lacked imagination and facility, this new 
work has both and more. 

Essentially, Dudintsev is still sound- 
ing the same note as before: a political 
offensive against totalitarian oppression 
of thought and action. The question re- 
mains: Is there literary value in this 
modern fable? 

After reading these relatively few 
pages, it seems to this reviewer that the 
answer would be a thoughtful “yes.” 
But the action moves the reader so swift- 
ly that a second reading will bring a 
more confirmed “yes.” The first time 
around, it is easy to miss the full mean- 
ing of the basic thought and of such 
effective symbols as a shaggy owl, lotus 
blossoms and “golden grains of sand” in 
an hourglass. Each symbol, it seems, 
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synthesizes thought and words. For ex- 
ample, the hero muses: “And when the 
ancient woodwinds took up the melody, 
when the woods sang, then, it became 
clear that these were my lost hopes sing- 
ing in the stuffy box of my short life.” 
To render this fantasy effective and 
“other worldly,” the author is careful to 
give no names to his characters. They 
are somehow real but not real—perhaps 
unreal because they are so real. 

This forty-one-year-old Russian nov- 
elist tells, in first person, of an imag- 
inary plant where half the people live 
in the light and the other half in the 
dark, mining coal and growing cabbage. 
On the lighted continent is a sort of 
Red-like Mafia with a leader who final- 
ly reforms. His motive is to bring “light” 
into the lives of those on the darkened 
continent. The story’s thirty - year-old 
hero-scientist is inspired to pursue the 
goal of the reformed bandit and to work 
day and night to bring sunlight to those 
in darkness, At the end, his victory is 
at once personal and universal. 

The basically simple, yet profound 
tale is translated into easy, flowing prose 
—a notable accomplishment in itself. 

Joun D. KicHTLINGER 


The Nephew, by James Purdy. 210 
pp. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 
$3.95. 


ie criTicAL huzzas last year for 
James Purdy’s Malcolm were loud 
and in some instances particularly un- 
restrained as, for example, Dorothy 
Parker's rhapsodic conviction that if she 
has a “grain of consciousness left among 
her dust in the Two Thousands,” she 
will still believe that Mr. Purdy is “a 
writer of the highest rank in original- 
ity, insight and power.” The Nephew 
is another story, in more ways than one. 

The book’s blurb, with a disregard 
for the truth more outrageous than 
blurbs usually go, says that The Neph- 
ew is unlike Malcolm in every way “ex- 
cept sheer writing genius.” The Nephew 
certainly gives no evidence of genius, 
and as far as writing talent goes, all it 
reveals is that Mr. Purdy is capable of 
putting together a potboiler only slight- 
ly above slick magazine quality. With 
a few changes, The Nephew would 
make a dandy little tear-jerker, TV soap 
opera for an unsophisticated feminine 
audience’s contemplation any weekday 
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afternoon between, say, two and two- 
thirty. Over the local channel would 
come forth such breathless dialogue as 
the following: 


James Purdy: Will Faye marry Vernon? 


“He asked me to marry him,” Faye 
brought out, and gave her friend a look of 
astonished supplication. 

“Vernon Miller asked you?” Alma took 
her hand away from shading her eyes. 

Faye nodded. 

“T see,” Alma said, her astonishment nul- 
lified by that of Faye’s. 

After a pause Alma said, “What did you 
say to him?” 

“What was there to say? I said I would.” 

After a minute or more, her back to 
Faye, Alma asked, “Do you love him?” 

“I don’t know,” Alma heard the reply. 

“Why, I don’t know what to tell you,” 
Alma said in an insipid voice which sound- 
ed almost gay and silly. 

“I felt, Alma, the decision had been 
made for me somehow even as he asked me 
in that ward. When he asked me there 
from all those casts and bandages and that 
smell of—what is it—ether and disinfec- 
tant—I felt I had no personal choice.” 

“Oh stop it!” Alma cried, but the ex- 
pression of her voice said Go on. 

“IT felt I had no right to say no,” Faye 
continued. “As he said, he needed me, he 
needed .. .” 

“Yes,” Alma said, her head held toward 
her breast. 

“You don’t think I should marry him, 
then,” Faye cried. 

“Did I tell you you should not?” 

“Of course you didn’t.” 


Alma and Faye, two of The Neph- 


ew's leading characters, are  school- 





teacher spinsters. Alma is retired ang 
lives with her deaf, seventy-eight-yeq. 
old brother. Faye, who at forty-five j 
considerably younger, teaches French 4 
the State College. Vernon, the stijj 
younger man who proposed to her, js 
rumored to have a homosexual relation. 
ship with Willard Baker, a much olde 
man and Alma’s immediate neighbor, 

The main action of The Nephew has 
to do with a project of Alma’s. She de 
cides to write a “memorial” or biogra 
phy of her nephew, Cliff, who is mis. 
ing in action in the Korean War. Clif 
had lived with her and her brothe; 
before going into the Army and had 
captured their hearts. In the course of 
getting something to write about Clift 
Alma learns a few things about her 
nephew’s goings-on just before he left 
Rainbow Center to be inducted. Wha 
is revealed, and the role of one Profes 
sor Mannheim in the denouement, 
so absurdly improbable that The 
Nephew loses even the slight illusion 
of reality which was created in the 
early pages. Then comes the news from 
the War Department that Cliff's death 
has been definitely established. As for 
the few remaining chapters which fol- 
low that, all one can say is, “East Lynne, 
1960 version, anyone?” 

Puitie C, Deasy 


The Marquise of O—, by Heinrich 
von Kleist. Translated by Martin 
Greenberg. 318 pp. Criterion. $5. 


Hem von KLeIst was a minot 
German playwright and _ pros 
writer who was born in 1777 and died 
(by suicide) in 1811. A shy, moody, 
neurotically unstable person, he failed 
in turn to make a career out of either 
the army or university life; and in 180) 
he abandoned teaching to wander aim 
lessly about Germany and “fling forth’- 
the expression is Thomas Mann’s-hi 
strange, powerful and disquieting plays 
and stories. It was his ambition to t 
place Goethe as the sovereign of Get 
man letters, and he could never quité 
forgive the giant of Weimar for the un 
sympathetic attitude with which th 
latter looked upon his work: eigh 
plays, the same number of stories, som 
essays and a novel which is apparentl 
lost beyond any hope of recovery. 
For most English-speaking readers, 
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has lon; been only a name, and so he 
was to ! lartin Greenberg, the translator 
of the pesent volume, when Mr. Green- 
berg was engaged in editing the Diaries 
of Franz Kafka. But the numerous ref- 
erences to him in Kafka’s pages, and 
the lattcr’s admission of how deeply he 
had becn influenced by Kleist, aroused 
Mr. Greenberg’s curiosity. He got hold 
of his works and read them, and found, 
as he tells us, that here was “a writer 
supremely interesting in his own right” 
—“a writer of world stature.” 

In this collection of the eight short 
stories and novellen, one can certainly 
ge the relationship between Kleist and 
Kafka and understand how the earlier 
man might have influenced the later. 
There are the same macabre situations, 
invested with an almost terrifying real- 
ity; there is the same grotesque and 
mordant humor. But as Mr. Greenberg 
ays, “The fear inspired by his horror 
stories is not the delicious, half-nonsensi- 
cal shudder of Romantic sensationalism; 
it is a metaphysical fear . . . of what is 
revealed by the glimpse he gives one 
into the deepest interior and heart of 
things.” 

In the title story, “The Marquise of 
0-,” the widowed Marquise finds her- 
elf pregnant without having the slight- 
est idea how she got that way; she in- 
serts an ad in the paper asking the man 
responsible for the situation to come 
forward so that she can marry him. In 
‘Michael Kohlhaas,” the longest and 
most gripping of the tales, Kohlhaas’ in- 
exorable sense of justice turns him into 
abrigand and murderer. In “The Duel,” 
the lovely Lady Littegarde submits her 
honor to a medieval “trial by combat” 


and finds that Heaven itself can appar-: 


ently render a wrong or unjust judg- 
ment. And so on with the other stories— 
in every case an insane paradox is set 
forth in such calm, matter-of-fact style 
that readers accept it at once and hold 
on breathlessly for the fantastic explana- 
tion. 

The informative preface by Thomas 
Mann was apparently the last work 
which the great novelist composed be- 
fore his death in 1955. We can only be 
grateful to him, to Mr. Greenberg and 
to Criterion Books for permitting us to 
share, at long last, in the really exciting 
discovery of Kleist’s work and genius. 

Cuartes A. FECHER 


Drc., 1960-Jan., 1961 


Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant, by 
Anthony Powell. 229 pp. Little, 
Brown. $4. 


B dew 1s, I suppose, caviar to the gen- 
eral. On the dust jacket, Evelyn 
Waugh calls Casanova’s Chinese Res- 
taurant “much funnier” than A la Re- 
cherche du Temps Perdue. That itself 
is a pretty funny remark and is an exam- 
ple of the kind of wit that Powell ex- 
hibits. 

This book, one of ‘a series called Mu- 
sic of Time, deals with a people that 
many have considered to be the sole 
properties of Waugh and Nancy Mit- 
ford: the rich and arty young things 
who inhabited London between the 
wars. These are people who find the 
Abdication a bore and who realize that 
the Spanish Civil War is liable to con- 
tinue for some time because a left-wing 
lord who has gone to Spain to fight is 
reported to have written home for heavi- 
er underwear. 

There is a plot of sorts but it is so en- 
cumbered with characters and so devoid 
of action that an understanding rests 
ultimately upon reading other books in 
the series—At Lady Mbolly’s, for in- 
stance. Powell examines several mar- 


riages: the pale one of Nicholas Jenk- 
ins, the narrator; the delightful mar- 
riage of the young composer Moreland 
—a marriage that fails but is re-estab- 
lished with ambiguous response late in 





Anthony Powell: What makes Evelyn laugh 


the book; the truly dreadful marriage of 
the impossible music critic Maclintick 
and his shrewish Audrey. 

But, of course, Powell’s game is not 
plot. I found myself rereading nearly 
every sentence and asking myself, “Did 
he intend this to be as funny as it seems 
to be?” I concluded invariably that the 
humor was designed, but by then the 
time to laugh had passed. Perhaps Pow- 
ell is best in describing the entrance of 
one of his people into a social gathering: 


Lady Warminster now appeared in the 
room . . . she looked as usual like a very 
patrician sibyl about to announce a cal- 
amitous disaster of which she had person- 
ally given due and disregarded warning. 


And, 


Once tall and gaunt in appearance, he had 
grown fat and flabby, a physical state which 
increased for some reason his air of being 
a dignitary of the Church temporarily pass- 
ing, for some not very edifying reason, as 
a layman. 


This is what currently makes Waugh 
laugh. 
Fatton Evans 


Robe of Honour, by Alexander Cor- 
dell. 384 pp. Doubleday. $4.50. 


HIS NOVEL continues the saga of the 
Mortymer family, shades of their 
former selves and much fewer, nearly 
unmanned after their defeat in Rape of 
the Fair Country. Rather tired, it fol- 
lows the pattern of Richard Llewellyn’s 
Up Into the Singing Mountain, as the 
hero young Jethro becomes a bucolic 
buckaroo in the west of Wales amid 
the haycocks, wenching and smiting his 
way to manhood, until he flees to Phila- 
delphia—with the forces of the Crown 
hot upon his heels—leaving Mari, his 
dead brother's wife, behind him after 
knowing her all too well for her com- 
fort or desire. 
The tale is highly spiced and colored, 
a Welsh regional program, with the au- 
thor’s eye winking for a movie contract 
or a book club selection. It lacks the 
savage relation of the woes of the poor 
that saved his Rape of the Fair Coun- 
try from this book’s fate, which is to be 
an easy winner for the women’s lap di- 
vision of titillating tales, with the sing- 
song Welsh intonation to lull them as 
Jethro in the coppice beguiles under 
the moon. 
WituiaM Reapy 
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The Trend Is Up, by Anthony West. 
474 pp. Random House. $4.95. 


oo 1s hardly anyone in this book 
whom we have not met before some- 
where on or around the terrace: the 
upper-class variant of the Horatio Alger 
hero who vows to make his first mil- 
lion by the time he is thirty and, by 
Dun and Bradstreet, does; his alcoholic 
wife burdened with guilt because she 
had married him simply because she 
wanted to be the wife of a wealthy 
man; the British war widow who un- 
derstands that the hero’s wife doesn’t 
understand and volunteers to be com- 
pletely understanding during his Air 
Force days overseas; the children who 
just can’t seem to understand at all and 
end up separated physically and psycho- 
logically from the ever lonelier hero. 

The hero in this case is Gavin Hat- 
field, of the staid, old New England 
Hatfields, who decides that the point 
of it all is to try to find the point. In 
the end, Gavin—sitting on top of his 
millions in a Florida town—decides that 
even to search for the point is point- 
less. He doesn’t believe in anything any 
more, he tells a young thing as they sit 
on the edge of a swimming pool: “I 
believed in money once,” he says, “but 
I don’t now. I learned a lot in losing 
my faith.” Maybe if there is something 
that Gavin believes in, it’s kindness. A 
heap of that goes a long way, he seems 
to think. 

With all that, Anthony West han- 
dles -his-theme as aptly as most of the 
other chroniclers of the scene. There is 
certainly a polish to his writing that 
glides the reader along— perhaps too 
much polish; everything is as smooth 
as the surface of a mirror portraying 
not life itself but its picture previously 
drawn by someone else. Perhaps the 
tendency to write like others one has 
read is the unavoidable occupational 
hazard of someone like Mr. West, who 
is a more than passable critic-turned- 
author. 

Cuaries W. JoHNSON 


Saint Patrick’s Battalion, by Carl 
Krueger. 310 pp. Dutton. $3.95. 


MONG THE lesser known episodes in 
American history is the role played 
in the Mexican War of 1846-1848 by 
the Battalon de San Patricio, a unit of 
Irish troops—largely made up of desert- 
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ers from the American Army — who 
fought with distinction in the doomed 
armies of the Mexican general Santa 
Anna. Many of these men had been 
signed up as soldiers by American re- 
cruiting officers on the docks of New 
York and New Orleans within minutes 
of their landing in the United States; 
they were lured into military service 
by promises of automatic citizenship at 
war's end. Disillusioned by the brutal 
treatment they received at the hands of 
sadistic ofhcers and non-coms, and final- 
ly convinced that they shared a common 
destiny with the invaded Mexican Cath- 
olics, they deserted by the hundreds. 
Those who survived the war were either 
executed or subjected to the most vio- 
lent and rigorous punishments. 

It is against this background that Mr. 
Krueger tells his story. His protagonist 
is a young Irishman, Michael Fitzger- 
ald, who survives the ordeal of war and 
finally finds happiness in Mexico, his 
adopted country. Despite the possibil- 
ities inherent in the historical back- 
ground, Saint Patrick’s Battalion never 
rises above the level of the mediocre. 
Its admittedly well-paced narrative is 
marred by gross historical inaccuracy 
and by an almost hysterically melo- 
dramatic technique. The dialogue is al- 
most a burlesque of the Anglo-Irish 
idiom: a strange mixture of nineteenth- 
century stage Irish and the more ob- 
vious passages in Synge. The ultra-ro- 
mantic atmosphere which surrounds 
most of the novel is mingled with pas- 
sages of the most extreme naturalism, 
much of it in the worst possible taste. 

It is a pity that the author did not 
make something of what is basically an 
excellent idea for a novel. 

STEPHEN P. RyANn 


The Clown, by Alfred Kern. Trans- 
lated by Gerard Hopkins. 512 
pp. Pantheon. $5.95. 


B REVIEWERS, despite all their pre- 
tensions to omniscience, are as hu- 
man as anybody else, and even the best 
of them have their blind spots. The 
realization of this melancholy fact was 
borne in upon me as I read Alfred 
Kern’s The Clown—a big book (512 
closely-set pages) that would appear to 
be weighted with profound symbolism 
and second- and third-level meanings, 
and one that comes to us, moreover, 


from the eminently serious house of 
Pantheon Books. 

The book is written in a grey mono. 
tone of a style, without climaxes or any 
sustained effort. (lt is difficult to judge 
in a translation, but some of the writ. 
ing seems to be downright bad.) The 
central figure, Hans Schmetterling, jg 
perhaps the least alive figure in twep- 
tieth-century fiction: in certain respects, 
he reminds one of Thomas Mann’s Fe. 
lix Krull, but Krull was at least a pol- 
ished and fascinating rogue. In addition 
to being the circus clown, Hans is also 
the lover of the circus’s owner, Martha 
Schwander, and their affair might con- 
ceivably excite the excitable; but after 
their first three or four times in bed, 
one approaches the next episode with a 
feeling of “Oh, no, not again!” And 
that, in the final analysis, seems to he 
the book’s main raison d'etre. 

Thus my reaction. I repeat, we all 
have our blind spots. And it will be in- 
teresting to see . 

Cuarves A. FEcHER 


Seven Lies South, by William P. Mc- 
Givern. 280 pp. Dodd, Mead. 
$3.50. 


he Joseph Conrad’s Heyst, the hero 
of this adventure story attempts to 
sit safely and comfortably on the side- 
lines of life—a spectator; like Heyst, he 
is unwillingly forced into action. Mike 
Beecher, an ex-Air Force pilot and spir- 
itual beachcomber, is passing his life in 
Spain; he has “oceans of time to do 
nothing in; at thirty-eight no one was 
clamoring for his services.” As he says 


of himself: 


Once there had been a look of anger and 
impatience in his eyes . . . when he was 
flying and there was reason and purpose 
in his life. Now that look was gone. His 
eyes were mild, and his expression was 
without conviction; he was a man who 
would not give offense, a man who would 
find a compromising solution to any chal- 
lenge. This was what Beecher saw in the 
mirror, the reflection of a man who had 
solved his problems by smiling, shrugging, 
and taking a drink. Anybody’s drink. 


Mr. McGivern involves this man in 
murder, kidnapping, international im 
trigue and assorted mayhem; literally, 
Mike is forced to do or die. Needless to 
say, he chooses to do. In the process, he 
once more finds a purpose in life and a 
new philosophy, albeit a somewhat 
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shortsighted one. Having rescued his 
fir maiden and seemingly defeated the 
forces of darkness, he muses on his pre- 
vious reactions to life, on his “inert self- 
pity . . premonitions of failure . . . the 
tiresome crutches he wouldn’t need any 
more.” He sees his previous plight in 
tems of a universal malaise—the un- 
readiness to accept the imperfect pres- 
ent. His conclusion is that “to be alive, 
in whatever circumstances, was an ex- 
citing and respectable accomplishment. 
_.. In a sense, it was to hell with the 
perfect future, and hurrah for the mis- 
erable present.” He realizes that man 
must not only live in the present but 
must also accept responsibility for that 
present. 

Obviously, St. Thomas need not fear 
the author as a pretender to his philo- 
sophical throne, but after all, Mr. Mc- 
Givern is not posing as a philosopher. 
We might be a little chary of Anthony 
Boucher’s judgment that “some day 
McGivern will, like Greene, be recog- 
nized as a novelist of stature and spirit- 
ual complexity,” but he is developing 
admirably, and we can agree heartily 
that he is “one of today’s ablest story- 
tellers.” 

Davip G. SPENCER 


Always Room for One More, by Vir- 
ginia Julier. 151 pp. Chilton. 
$3.50. 


— Juuier is a recent and 
charming addition to the growing 
list of lady authors who draw much of 
their material from their family life. 
Always Room for One More is much 
better reading than its somewhat hack- 


neyed title would indicate. It is the. 


chronicle of a year in the life of Anne 
Montgomery, mother of eight boys, and 
again pregnant. Anne’s problems are 
augmented by the fact that her engi- 
neer husband has been transferred to a 
new location and she has to settle her 
brood into a large, old-fashioned house 
and enroll the children in a new school. 
The slight story, largely a series of 
sketches of typical days of the mother 
of a large and not-too-prosperous fam- 
ily, manages to show Anne’s growing 
maturity and the conquest of her rebel- 
lion against her lot as compared to that 
of her well-to-do sister, whose two teen- 
aged daughters do not interfere with a 
glamorous social life. 
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Virginia Julier: Eight boys and a house 


The author has admirably avoided 
excesses of stock humor and saccharin- 
ity. The eight boys, though not always 
distinguishable as individuals, are nor- 
mal and appealing, though at times 
trying. The episode of ordering break- 
fast for the tribe in a restaurant is par- 
ticularly plausible, as are most of the 
happenings. Anne’s temper is not al- 
ways equal to the demands on it, but 
the reader can only marvel at her se- 
renity in most situations and rejoice 
with her when her ninth child is the 
long-hoped-for daughter. Always Room 
for One More presents the picture of 
a happily married couple whose _phi- 
losophy is wholesome and optimistic. 

MarcueritE GALLAGHER 


A Night in Cold Harbor, by Mar- 
garet Kennedy. 230 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $3.95. 


HE First task of the spinner of in- 
nocuous fiction would seem to be to 
make readers feel deeply charitable at 
no cost whatsoever to themselves. So- 
called historical fiction lends itself su- 
perbly to this cause, as all sorts of out- 
rageous commonplaces of yesteryear can 
be paraded before today’s reader, giving 
him delicious indignation and a sense 
of righteous superiority without strip- 
ping him of a red cent or branding him 
with a single suspicious look from a 
less saintly neighbor. 
Right in line with the above formula, 
Margaret Kennedy has written a pleas- 
antly entertaining tale of England early 


in the nineteenth century which is de- 
signed to make us feel highly pleased 
with ourselves because we—naturally— 
have laws preventing any would-be em- 
ployer from exploiting children. With 
fine historical fiction taste, however, she 
doesn’t linger too long on the horrors 
of slaving children. Her real concen- 
tration goes to one set of happy lovers 
who get each other and to another more 
exalted set who do even better, i.e., they 
get virtue through suffering. 

It seems a pity to speak acidly of a 
book as cunningly crafted as a A Night 
in Cold Harbor. From nearly any angle 
one could find to view it, it is well writ- 
ten. Yet, except to keep juveniles from 
using their time being delinquent or to 
kill hours hanging heavy on the hands 
of the unemployed, one can’t imagine 
any real use for it. 

EvizaBETH HEsTER 


The Tight White Collar, by Grace 
Metalious. 288 pp. Messner. 
$3.95. 


M* Meratious is a novelist with 
what she seems to consider a pro- 
found discovery: that under the respect- 
able surface of any small town there 
lies a viper’s tangle of perversion, sex- 
ual infidelity, emotional sadism, near- 
madness, hidden congenital imbecility 
and raw sex. This was the guiding prin- 
ciple of her first popular success, Pey- 
ton Place; it carried her through the 
sequel, and it sustains her still. The 
town has now become Cooper Station, 
but its inhabitants are still the same un- 
savory crew of respectable community 
leaders, all of whom are rapidly re- 
duced, in flash backs, to the lower 
depths of their secret selves. 

One viciously broken or corrupt or 
perverse life follows another, the sum 
total of which, Mrs. Metalious persist- 
ently claims, makes up any town, 
“scratch the surface.” The uncharitable 
critic will claim that her vision has nev- 
er been good, her insight purblind, her 
understanding hopelessly defective; the 
charitable will reluctantly grant that oc- 
casionally she communicates to the 
reader a sense of pity for her lost people 
in their self-delusive world, regaling 
themselves as they do with four letter 
words and bedtime orgies—pity, but 
never, never a sense of reality. 

Doris GRUMBACH 
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By PAUL HUME 


ie seme overheard at concerts are 
often entertaining, if not always 
pertinent or revealing. 1 remember the 
opening concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s current season, when Eugene 
Ormandy conducted the premiere of a 
stunning new toccata for organ and or- 
chestra by Samuel Barber. Written to 
show off the brilliant new Aeolian-Skin- 
ner just installed in Philadelphia's 
famed Academy of Music, the work is 
a superb realization of the composer’s 
intent, which was to show what so im- 
aginatively designed an instrument can 
do, and to combine it effectively in a 
variety of ways with the textures and 
resources of the large symphony orches- 
tra. 

At the conclusion of the toccata, I 
heard a Philadelphia lady behind me 
say to her companion, “All I can say is 
that my dog could have written as good 
a piece, and his would have been origi- 
nal!” 

Not long ago at the Library of Con- 
gress, I overheard a comment of a dif- 
ferent, and more disturbing character. 
It was made after the Juilliard String 
Quartet played a quartet in C major by 
Mozart, and just before they were to 
play the first Washington performance 
of a new quartet, the second, by Elliott 
Carter. A young man with his afternoon 
date started to leave just before the Juil- 
liard players returned to the stage for 
the Carter. When a friend asked him 
where he was going, he said, “We'll be 
back after a while. We want to miss 
this next number.” 

That little scene has stayed with me 
ever since. It bothers me. Not that it is 
anything new, but because these days 
many people have come to a more en- 
lightened attitude toward new music, 
to the extent, usually, of giving it at 
least a single hearing before passing 
judgment. I found it troublesome also 
because the departing couple was 
young. | wondered just how much they 
knew about the history of the other two 
works on that afternoon’s program, and 
on what acquaintance, if any, with the 
music of Elliott Carter they had made 
their presentimental departure. 

It happens that the Mozart quartet 
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that opened the concert is one which 
has long been popularly known as the 
Dissonant. The reason for this is that in 
the very first measures of the quartet's 
slow introduction, Mozart employs a 
dissonance that violently shook some of 
the listeners of his day. His own father 
took him threateningly to task for the 
extreme modernity of his music, and 
publishers for years to come altered the 
offending notes—claiming that Mozart 
had not meant them the way he put 
them down. As if Mozart ever made a 
false move or left a wrong note in his 
life! Yet when he wrote this new music, 
it held considerable shock value. 

The afternoon’s closing quartet was 
the sole work written in this form by 
Claude Debussy. The reactions to it at 
the time of its premiere in Paris were so 
violent that the milder complaints ob- 
jected to its “orchestral style,” and to its 
“orgies of modulation.” Yet today the 
Debussy quartet is as firmly recognized 
as a masterpiece as the Mozart. Each, 
in its own day, was thought radical, 
even dangerous to the future course of 
music. Each, today, through generations 
of devoted hearings, is familiar and be- 
loved. 

Yet today this process by which a mu- 
sical work of art, of necessity new, must 
be played repeatedly in order to become 
familiar, is avoided or denied by some 
who claim, in bald opposition to the 
unswerving course of history, that “this 
new music today goes beyond anything 
in the past. It is different, and it will be 
the end of music.” Nonsense. 

If you do not believe me, go to the 
library and get a copy of A Lexicon of 
Musical Invective, which Nicholas Slo- 
nimsky compiled and published around 
1953. Read it slowly and note the fa- 
mous names as you go: Bach, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Berlioz, Wagner, 
Brahms, Debussy, Richard Strauss, 
Ravel, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Bartok. 
It reads like a catalog of great creative 
geniuses in the world of music. Yet 
there they stand, accused of everything 
imaginable from the mild epithet of 
“unbearably tedious,” to “a horripilation 
of nerves,” and including such dire prog- 
nostications as “If music continues along 


this path it will not last out the cep. 
tury.” That was said after the premiere 
of the Fifth Symphony of a man named 
Beethoven. 

We do not for a moment ignore or 
underestimate the fact that for every de 
tractor of a new work there were always 
present and highly vocal those who tec 
ognized the true stature of the new mu. 
sic. The very quartets that upset Mo 
zart’s father were the cause of Josef 
Haydn’s telling the father that “Before 
God I say to you that your son is the 
greatest living composer.” And, in vola- 
tile France, there was never a premiere 
of any controversial new work where its 
supporters were not as forceful in their 
enthusiasm as its enemies were in theirs, 

In this country we have tended, patt- 
ly through a feeling of cultural inferi- 
ority that is still far from eradicated, and 
partly through a kind of politeness we 
seem to think necessary, to sit quietly 
and endure any music whether or not 
we like it. In total distinction to the 
audiences of France and Italy especially, 
we even go so far as to applaud a new 
composition immediately after hearing 
it out in complete dislike. 

But the incident of a young couple 
getting up and leaving before a new 
work was played, a work they had never 
heard before, and of whose composer's 
entire output they probably did not 
know a single note, is a strange phe 
nomenon. Apparently, they are opposed 
to any new music. What would they 
have done when the Mozart was new? 
Or the Debussy, which they so much 
enjoyed? Or the C Sharp Minor Quar 
tet of Beethoven, which is widely te 
garded as one of the greatest of his great 
masterpieces, but which even _ today 
holds what seem daring miracles of form 
and content? 

I know it is not always easy for audi 
ences to listen to new music, and the 
more advanced the idiom the more prob 
lems it sometimes poses. The best thing 
to do, of course, is to listen with a mind 
as completely open as possible, letting 
the music do and go as it will, without 
worrying if it does not at first bounce 
seem to “make sense.” Who, for heaven’ 

(Continued on page 77) 
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3y LEO BRADY 


HE COMIC WRITER has a sad time of 
Ti It is enough for us if the serious 
writer is serious but the comic writer 
who is only comic is open to accusa- 
tions of triviality. There are only two 
ways in which he can make himself so- 
cially acceptable: one is to prove that 
his quips are made in order to hide a 
broken heart (this in spite of the oper- 
atic evidence that Pagliacci is one of 
those clowns who never got a single 
titter) and the other is to show us that 
underneath his levity there is a hidden 
core of Solemnity and that he really has 
a Serious Purpose. Bernard Shaw sensed 
this and cleverly made a career out of 
pretending to be serious, thus making it 
possible for three generations of theatre- 
goers to laugh freely at his plays with- 
out hating themselves in the morning. 

Jean Giraudoux, the French comic 
writer who deserves to rank right along- 
side Shaw as an acute observer of the 
ridiculous, has run afoul of the strange 
strictures which our age imposes on the 
comedian. Of two full-length biogra- 
phies in English, neither conveys very 
strongly the idea that Giraudoux’ plays 
ae funny, though both adduce a great 
deal of evidence to prove that he was 
profound: a Thinker with a large brain 
ad a heavy heart. Even to meet his 
works on the stages of American thea- 
ttes has not always been a hilarious ex- 
perience. Amphitryon 38 made out all 
tight many years ago in the hands of 
the Lunts, simple, talented souls who 


believe that comedy is a high form and ~ 


quite respectable, But by the time The 
Madwoman of Chaillot got to the New 
York stage in the Forties, solemnity had 
begun to worm its way in; Significance 
stood in the wings and kept a baleful 
eye on things in dread that the audience 
would get frivolous. Fortunately, con- 
vivial spirits such as Martita Hunt and 
Estelle Winwood were on hand to take 
Giraudoux literally and the perform- 
ance managed to withstand the Gentle 
and Touching episodes, but the transla- 
tor, Maurice Valency, wrote articles in 
which he tried to warn us that the come- 
dy was not to be taken lightly. 
Valency’s idea of translation is a cur- 
ious one, though not, I think, so much a 
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personal idiosyncrasy as an illustration 
of the attitude about the value of come- 
dy which is prevalent in the modern 
world. He renders Giraudoux pretty 
much in terms of what he thinks should 
have been written by a playwright con- 
scious of his responsibilities and with- 
out his wit about him. A delightful if 
minor play called Intermezzo by the au- 
thor was re-named The Enchanted by 
Valency—partly because a widely-circu- 
lated movie had usurped the original 
title but partly also, I think, because the 
version that resulted stressed the lyrical 
and philosophical aspects and dulled 
the comic edges. The effect was a great 
rift in tone between one group of char- 
acters and another which the critics 
quite naturally blamed on Giraudoux. 
Ondine, which may be Géiradoux’ 
best play, was transformed on Broadway 
into a dank and heavy-footed excursion 
into the foggy, foggy blue of Wagner 
or Maeterlinck. There is no doubt but 
what Ondine is profound, but its pro- 
fundity arises from its comic view and 
not from what can be réad in between 
the laugh lines. The*substance of the 
play is that a medieval knight named 
Hans von Wittenstein zu Wittenstein 
Chow clear can a playwright make his 
purpose?) is offered perfection in the 
person of the water-nymph Ondine and 
rejects it because perfection is just too 
plain demanding and a nuisance to an 
ambitious man. “Love,” Hans says ap- 
proximately, “is for businessmen ‘who 
have time for such things.” Now some- 
body else might write a tragedy about 
this, peppered with Goethean tags and 
Faustian overtones, but the focus of 
Giraudoux is that of the wry and jaun- 
diced eye; he clearly enjoys the per- 
verse and ridiculous spectacle of that 
model of romance, the medieval knight, 
who wants only to be let alone in his 
mediocrity. Mr. Lunt, his head dancing, 
no doubt, with visions of the delighted 
audiences he and his spouse had left in 
their wake with Amphitryon, consented 
to direct the Broadway production with 
Audrey Hepburn and Melchior Ferrer, 
and was reportedly in despair at the 
lugubrious turn everything took. On- 
dine was introduced under false pre- 


tences and Giraudoux’ reputation 
slipped a few more notches. 

When Christopher Fry translated The 
Trojan War Shall Not Take Place un- 
der the title of Tiger at the Gates, things 
were somewhat better, although again 
the title change was somewhat ominous- 
ly symbolic. Nevertheless, Mr. Fry loves 
laughter and has regretted in print that 
it has been for all too long on the side 
of the devil and has taken personal steps 
to redeem it in such comedies as The 
Lady’s Not for Burning and Venus Ob- 
served. But even in this realtively suc- 
cessful version, two of the playwright’s 
wittiest theatrical devices (faithfully re- 
tained by Fry) were omitted, apparent- 
ly in apprehension that the muse of 
comedy might get the upper hand. 

Only last year, John Gassner, normal- 
ly one of the most perceptive of Ameri- 
can critics, wrote a piece for the Tulane 
Drama Review about Giraudoux’ ver- 
sion of Electra, It was his opinion that, 
although the play exhibited many of 
the stylistic and theatrical merits char- 
acteristic of its author, it failed in the 
long run because absurdity was allowed 
to intrude into an essentially tragic tale; 
Giraudoux was reproved because he was 
unable to wipe that smile off his face. 
Electra will be produced off-Broadway 
this season and one hopes that the pro- 
ducers do not subscribe to academic 
quarterlies or that they will be delivered 
by the spirit of common sense from the 
folly of not recognizing that Giraudoux 
is concerned with folly. Anyone not ob- 
sessed with the delusion that Serious- 
ness is the same as Solemnity would 
know at once that Giraudoux is willing 
to concede that Aeschylus, Sophoclés 
and Euripides have done all that can 
be done with Electra as a tragic fixture. 
Giraudoux’ play is a superb ironic com- 
edy, capable of eliciting not only Mere- 
dith’s detached smile but also a few bel- 
ly-laughs. 

Dramatic historians describe the evo- 
lution of the stock figure of Arlecchiti6, 
a tattered, disreputable ragamufhn 
coined in the fifteenth-centtry Com- 
media dell’ Arte into the neat, delicate, 
sentimental Harlequin of the eighteenth 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Reproductions on this page are from ‘Young America, 1960’ exhibit: ‘Seated Self-Portrait,’’ by Marcia Marcus, Neysa McMein Purchase 
Award, and ‘Untitled Landscape, Number 8,’’ by Alice Forman, lent by David Morris (both from Collection of Whitney Museum of Amer 
ican Art). Reproductions on opposite page are from “100 Drawings’ exhibit: ‘Of Domestic Utility,’’ by Charles Sheeler, gift of Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and ‘‘Beggar Woman,” by Peter Blume, gift of Edgar Kaufman, Jr. (both from Collection of Museum of Modern Art). 
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the object as subject matter, a wide vari- 
ey of approach, both technical and 
thematic, is evident. One of the facets 
here is the emergence of the figure— 
the figure being abstracted, as it were— 
gs an object of interest, somewhat in 
reverse Of its gradual disappearance in 
eatly abstract art. 

Marcia Marcus’ Seated Self-Portrait 
(reproduced) represents the middle 
gound of this group, being somewhat 
less representational than the work of 
Siegfried Reinhardt and Ben Kamihira 
and less abstract than that of Larry 
Johnson or Morris Broderson. At first 
glance, Seated Self-Portrait seems un- 
fnished, until one realizes that this is 
studied understatement, like a Heming- 
way short story, in which syntax is com- 
posed of a blue dress, a yellow ochre 
chair, a gray background and a bright 
blue vase. The contrast of light against 
dark, of straight lines against curved, 
the serenity of the pose, the double 
curve of chair-arm and hand are ele- 
ments of pure style. 


At the other extreme, a Siegfried 
Reinhardt painting has the surrealistic 
content of a Kafka and the realistic 
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style of a John Marquand. In The Mir- 
acle, a large canvas forty-eight by seven- 
ty-two inches, myriad nude human 
forms, startlingly real, emerge from ei- 
ther box-like or round-shaped enclos- 
ures, all surging in the direction of a 
pair of hands in the foreground, one in 
a beckoning gesture, the other holding 
an apple. The heads in the foreground 
are mostly children’s; the figure of a 
single babe is thrust forward in the mid- 
dle ground above the throng of bodies. 
A few of the female figures turn their 
backs to the scene. Faces express in- 
genuousness for the most part, a few of 
the elders’ showing anguish or torment. 
If the artist is attempting to show that 
from the miracle of birth on there is a 
gradual disillusionment in man, he has 
succeeded in a frighteningly realistic 
tour de force. Formerly an abstract 
painter, Reinhardt defines his present 
work as representing “. . . a high and 
long regard for the image of man as he 
appears to me, optically and psychologi- 
cally, both in and out of context with 
himself, as an endless and profoundly 
commanding presence . . .” 
Reapproaching the object to an even 


more conventional degree, Ben Kami- 
hira uses it and the figure in The In- 
terior (1960), a painting of contrasting 
opulence and austerity. From a view- 
point somewhat above his subject, he 
paints a room containing a bed-alcove 
hung with sumptuous blue velvet dra- 
peries, a chair and a few pieces of un- 
cluttered wood cabinets. The nude fig- 
ure of a sleeping young man lies out- 
stretched among the tumbled white 
bedclothes, while the nude figure of a 
young woman stands near the sofa. 
There is a play of light leading the eye 
from the alcove, to the female figure, to 
the chair and back again to the alcove. 
The disinterest of the sleeping man and 
the demure pose of the young girl make 
of each an element in the pictorial com- 
position, rather than a paragraph in a 
story. An El Greco-like texture to the 
fabric and elongation of the human 
forms place Kamihira closest in tech- 
nique to this old master. 


x THE Museum of Modern Art, the 
exhibition, “100 Drawings from the 
Museum Collection,” is divided into a 
dozen national schools, including Euro- 














pean, American and Latin American, 
showing in chronological order the de- 
velopment of twentieth-century draw- 
ing from early representational to cur- 
rent abstract-expressionist. Seven works 
of Picasso and four of Klee almost span 
the whole period. Picasso's pencil draw- 
ing (1918) of Ricciotto Canudo is a 
conventional rendition of a convention- 
al subject seated in a chair and hoiding 
a serpent-headed cane. It is inscribed, 
“a mon cher Canudo, le poete.” His 
Four Ballet Dancers (1925) in pen and 
ink is the sparsest of lines of intertwin- 
ing figures in postures of the dance. For 
Woman Washing Her Feet (1944), a 
typical stocky Picasso female figure, he 
uses brush and ink in broad, free 
strokes. 

Paul Klee’s Lady Apart (1940) in 
brush and India ink is a broad caligra- 
phy of the seeming parts of a woman, 
highly abstracted, disconnected from 
each other, merely a few circles and 
curves and one straight line. His Bal- 
ance-Capricio (1923) is a more refined 
rendition of a similar subject, like a 
model for the later drawing. 

Peter Blume’s Beggar Woman (1933) 
(reproduced) makes the artist’s usual 
protest against the social injustice of the 
pre-World War II period. In the same 
year, Charles Sheeler was drawing his 
tranquil still life Of Domestic Utility 





(reproduced) in conte crayon, seeming- 
ly unaware that domestic tranquility 
was shattered elsewhere in the world. 

Among the dozens of other drawings 
by Matisse, Boccioni, Modigliani, Beck- 
mann, De Chirico, Dali, Arp, Kandin- 
sky, Miro, Pollack, Shahn and Severini, 
three works by Boccioni combine story- 
telling content with abstract style. These 
are a series called “States of Mind” 
(1911), the first of which, labelled 
Those Who Stay, is done in long 
straight pencil strokes among which are 
curved strokes denoting immobile, hood- 
ed figures. Those Who Go, in broader 
strokes, shows faces wearing harried ex- 
pressions and furtive glances. The Fare- 
wells is composed of seemingly arbitrary, 
curved strokes but which encompass 
kissing or intertwined figures either 
waving arms or running away. 

One of the most beautiful drawings 
in the collection, Reg Butler’s pencil 
Head and Shoulders (reproduced), is 
also one of the latest. Its delicate treat- 
ment of a recognizably lovely subject 
(from an unusual viewpoint) places 
Butler among the exponents of what 
seems to be, as we said earlier, a re- 
vived figure art. 


HE Museum of Modern Art recent- 
ly announced that artists who are 
citizens of the United States, or perma- 





“‘Head and Shoulders,’’ by Reg Butler 
From “100 Drawings” exhibit, Collection Museum of Modern Art, New York 
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nent residents, may submit photographs 
of paintings done since January, 1958 
for its 1962 showing of “Recent Paint. 
ings U.S.A.: The Figure.” There will 
be regional centers of selection before 
final choices are sent to New York. Ep. 
try cards, which must be post-marked 
before March 6, 1961, may be obtained 
from the Junior Council Painting Ex. 
hibition, The Museum of Modern Art, 
21 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 

The Whitney Museum’s “Young 
America, 1960” exhibition will be 
shown in slightly reduced form at the 
following museums: Baltimore Museum 
of Art, November 16-January 1; Con 
temporary Arts Center, Cincinnati, 
January 16-February 22; City Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, March 8-April 15; 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, May 
1-June 5. 
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century. A whole point of view about 
comedy is contained in the alteration in 
costume. The intention is to make com- 
edy respectable; to apologize for every 
prick by immediately slapping on a hu- 
manitarian adhesive plaster. In fact, the 
only way to take comedy seriously is to 
let it remain comedy and to admit (even 
to glory in) the discovery that the fool- 
ish man who gets socked on the head 
with a bladder has it coming. In Girav- 
doux, the bladder is a matter of word 
and psychological relationship, but its 
aim is the same: the deflation of preten- 
sion. 

Undoubtedly, part of the difficulty 
faced by biographers and translators is 
that there is so very little to be said 
about comedy. It is both self-evident 
and self-contained. There is not much 
range of response: a visceral explosion 
which goes by the name of laughter. If 
you want to talk about comedy, you are 
forced to change the subject; you must 
shift over to politics or sociology or psy- 
chology in order to have something to 
discuss; you cannot just keep saying that 
Giraudoux is funny over and over again. 

Giraudoux is a great comic playwright 
because he presents the spectacle of 
man posing to the delighted gaze of man 
laughing. There are a great many other 
things he might have done as a dram 
tist but he was content to go along with 


his God-given gift of comedy. In Elec 
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tra, Clytemnestra says crossly to her 
avenging son and daughter: “Why must 
you turn our meeting into a melodra- 
ma?” it is a question Giraudoux might 
ask of his supposed disciples. Comedy 
is really no more solemn than an owl 
and it has its own way of getting at 
the truth and the first condition of its 
search is to know the distinction be- 
tween seriousness and solemnity. 
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sake, grasps a Beethoven symphony the 
first time he hears it? or perhaps even 


the hundredth? 


+? ARE, however, several outstand- 
ing new books that may be of real 
assistance to those interested in some 
reading in the history of music, one of 
which pays special attention to the 
realm of contemporary music. These 
would all make excellent Christmas gifts 
for musically inclined friends: A His- 
tory of Western Music, by Donald Jay 
Grout (Norton); A Pictorial History of 
Music, edited by Paul Henry Lang and 
Otto Bettman (Praeger); Copland on 
Music, by Aaron Copland (CDouble- 
day). 

Of new recordings for Christmas or 
for any other time of year, certain are 
outstanding. Verdi Requiem, with the 
Vienna Philharmonic under Fritz Rei- 
ner, with Price, Bjorling, Elias and Toz- 
zi, Victor LSC 6091. There will be four 
new recordings of the Verdi Requiem 
out by Christmas, of which I have heard 
only two. But I cannot imagine any 
that will surpass this magnificent 
achievement, a performance to stand 
with the greatest of Toscanini, superb- 
ly recorded, and the last large-scale re- 
cording participated in by the deeply 
lamented, late Jussi Bjorling, who sings 
like an inspired angel. 

Christmas Carols, with Eileen Farrell, 
plus chorus and orchestra. Columbia 
MS 6165. Tastefully arranged, these 
combine familiar and less well known 
carols in a very enjoyable disc. 

Mahler: Das Lied von der Erde, with 
the Philharmonia Orchestra, and Diet- 
tich Fischer-Dieskau. Angel 3607 B. 
Here is the first recording of this great 
work with a baritone in the solos usual- 
ly sung by a contralto. Mahler called 
for “contralto or baritone,” and with 
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TO THE DEFENSE! 





TO THE DEFENSE 


I spring to the defense of Father Madden’s 
Life of Christ for teen-agers, held up to ridi- 
cule by Joel Wells in the August-September 
issue. Mr. Wells objects to the language but 
misses the fine content and spirit of the book 
— its fresh interpretations, arresting word-pic- 
tures, and very real inspiration— and the 
need for such a book. The slight over-dose of 
bop language in a few spots is only regrettable 
because it may out-date the book too soon. ... 

There can’t be too many such books, and 
Mr. Wells might, in some future burst of hu- 
mility, put his own obvious talent to work on 
some such constructive effort — using any lan- 
guage he likes, there will always be someone 
to make fun of it. 

I have given my copy away, with a note on 
the last page: “Keep this book moving; give 
it to a pal.” Oops! I should have said: “to a 





contemporary.” 


The above letter, which originally appeared 
on the very last page of the October-No- 
vember The Critic, has been placed in its 
present more prominent position, courtesy 
of The Critic staff, compliments of The 
Bruce Publishing Company, in the interest of 
fostering objective, impartial, and signifi- 
cant comment on important Catholic books. 


(advertisement) 


TERESA S. PRESTON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Fischer-Dieskau at the height of his 
powers, and Conductor Paul Kletzki 
particularly sensitive, the results are 
likely to stand unchallenged for a long 
time. 

Haydn: Music for Piano and Harpsi- 
chord. Wanda Landowska. Victor LM 
6073. This is brand new; none of your 
friends will yet have it. It is superb in 
every way, with Landowska choosing 





the better instrument to use depending 
upon the character of each work. 

Bach: Cantatas 131 and 198. Chorus, 
orchestra and soloist under Robert 
Craft. Columbia MS 6177. The beauty 
of the instrumental textures, the superi- 
or musicianship in charge of the work 
and the elevated performances make 
this one of the finest Bach cantata rec- 
ords ever to come along. 
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Young Readers a 
Bookshel 


H ipa Lewis’ novel HERE COMES 

HARRY opens on the tenth birth- 
day of one Harry Rushden, in the year 
1421. Young Harry, whose father was 
killed at Agincourt more than six years 
previously, is the son of an impover- 
ished house and has known privation 
and at least the edge of hunger. But, 
hearing bells pealing on his birthday, 
he has no doubt but that they ring in 
his honor. Actually, a royal child has 
been born, son to great Henry V. 

Within a year, upon the death of his 
father, the infant is proclaimed King. 
The humble fortunes of Harry Rushden 
change hugely in a short time, also. The 
boy’s distracted mother apprentices him 
to a London goldsmith, wiping out Har- 
ry’s hopes of following gloriously in his 
soldier-father’s footsteps. Resentful at 
first, Harry finds that he loves working 
at his craft, for which he has a creative 
gift. He is man to a master who is not 
only a merchant, but a political plotter 
as well. Harry overhears details of a 
plan to kidnap the child-king, and this 
dangerous knowledge brings him quick- 
ly into personal contact with the four- 
year-old monarch. It is the beginning of 
a long, eventful and emotional associa- 
tion. Eventually Harry Rushden, now 
a successful designer and worker in 
gold, witnesses the English coronation 
of Harry of Lancaster, the French coro- 
nation, and the trial at Rouen of the al- 
leged witch Joan of Arc. 

Here Comes Harry shows on its every 
rich page the author’s dedication of her 
considerable talent to historical writing 
of accuracy, movement and feeling. Her 
fiction is a little short on credibility, 
but breathtakingly generous with ad- 
venture, characterization and contempo- 
rary sensations—the sights and sounds, 
the textures and the odors of fifteenth- 
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century England. (Criterion, $3.50, ages 
12-16.) 

DEVILS’ HILL, by Nan Chauncy, 
was the Australian “Children’s Book of 
the Year” award-winner for 1959. Set in 
a remote and secret valley in the wild 
bush-country of southwestern Tasma- 
nia, it is a simple story against a com- 
plex and fascinatingly strange back- 
ground. In the valley, which they keep 
secret because it pleases their indepen- 
dent ways to do so, live the Lorenny 
family, eleven-year-old Badge and his 
parents. When their milk-cow dies, they 
set out to track her calf, which some 
time before escaped its handlers and has 
been running wild in the bush. This 
unmysterious task becomes an adven- 
ture as it leads the Lorennys from their 
home valley into another valley, utterly 
wild and somehow sinister; the new val- 
ley is formed on its far side by a ridge 
which the family, seeing it from a dis- 
tance, has always called Devils’ Hill. In 
the ridge, there is a fine cave, which 
serves as a base-camp for the last stage 
of the cow-hunt. 


Devils’ Hill is an excellent book for 


a superior reader with a helpful aduyl 
in the near-background. Major reading 
difficulties are two: the highly special, 
local idiom; and the author’s firmly 
economical style, in which not a word 
is wasted and not a motion, over-de. 
scribed. The child who can make his 
way into the book will be worthily ab 
sorbed in what it contains: splendid 
characterization, mesmerizing  geogra- 
phy, and an exciting story about a boy 
with a boy’s real problem, and under 
standing and courage with which t 
meet it. (Watts, $2.95, ages 8-12.) 

THE BEAUTIFUL FRIEND is, 
collection of nine Mary Stolz short sto 
ries. Like her long fiction, the stories 
are written for older teen-age girls, and 
are thoughtful and full of interest, deli 
cate and potent as an arrow. Whether 
she is writing about high-schoolers or 
young-marrieds, the author maintains 
her professional concern for telling a 
good story, and telling it in a literate, 
non-imitative style. The feeling is in 
trospective. The young people in these 
stories do much more than exist on the 
surface of events; they feel, analyze, 
wonder, and so sometimes come to a 
portion of wisdom about themselves. 
Unity of view and mood gives the book 
a coherence. The reader progresses rap 
idly from story to story because each, al- 
though unique, shares the substantial 
charm of its predecessors. The whole is 
attractive, and valuable both for its con- 
tent and for its literary competence. 
CHarper, $2.75, ages 12-up.) 

THE GLITTER-EYED WOUSER 
is Jonreed Lauritzen’s third novel about 
the pioneering Marriner family, with 
story emphasis on the teen-aged boys 
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Michael and Tenn. A modern rancher 
in the remote Caraloma country of 
northern Arizona, Mr. Marriner has re- 
cently turned to sheep-raising, and to 
dreamy Tenn falls the herding job. 
Tenn takes along such interesting books 
as The Three Musketeers and is obli- 
vious to the striking of tragedy. He is 
both conscience-struck and_ sickened 
when he finds sheep of his father’s new 
flock freshly killed, with the marks of 
wolf upon them. But wolf is an unlikely 
suspect, because the country has been 
free of the killers for years, and because 
another dead sheep is found in the 
home pen with its hind leg hacked off 
by a knife. The boys’ little sister Ridi, 
meanwhile, happily roaming the coun- 
tryside on her beloved, ancient mare, 
spots unidentifiable tracks and finds 
glitter eyes staring back at her from a 
cave. The child is convinced that they 
are the tracks and the eyes of the glitter- 
eyed wouser, a monster convincingly de- 
scribed for her by a loquacious itinerant 
cowhand. 

The mystery in The Glitter-Eyed 
Wouser is essentially simple, but it is 
set forth in a style of word and mood 
which surrounds it with every possible 
implication of the sinister and the dan- 
gerous. Contributing to the eeriness of 
the book is the strangeness of the Cara- 
loma terrain, with its stark and rare geo- 
logical conformations. The book is too 
long for its plot, and seems repetitious. 
But its flavor and its people are both 
unusual; and its initial involvements are 
deep enough to support some interest 
throughout the length. (Little, Brown, 
$3.00, ages 12-up.) 

Jean Lee Latham’s biography 
DRAKE, THE MAN THEY 
CALLED A PIRATE, makes the great 
mariner’s nautical triumphs both stu- 
pendous and inevitable. He had a feel- 
ing for the moment when the impossi- 
ble would succeed; and this combined 
with professional knowledge, courage 
and instinctive leadership led to illicit 
victory after victory over the ships of 
the hated Philip of Spain. Drake is the 
type, sea hero. He is fully this, but be- 
yond it he is little characterized. ‘The 
other potent personality in the story is 
Elizabeth I of England—mercurial and 
maddeningly opinionated. Elizabeth was 
convinced that Spain was England's 
deadly enemy, but she did not want 
open war. At the same time, she wanted 
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The following adult books reviewed in this issue are recommended for 


high school libraries: 


Andrew Johnson, by Milton Lomask 

Apostle in a Top Hat, by James Derum 

Disputed Questions, by Thomas Merton 

Frontiers in American Democracy, by Eugene McCarthy 
Journey into Summer, by Edwin Way Teale 

Knute Rockne, by Francis Wallace 

The Other Side of Jordan, by Harry S. Ashmore 

The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, by William Shirer 
The War: A, Concise History, 1939-1945, by Louis Snyder 
Women in Wonderland, by Dorothy Dohen 





every disgrace for Spain which Drake 
could achieve, and every bit of Spanish 
treasure which his daring raids on Span- 
ish shipping around the world could 
provide. Drake believed that England 
should declare war. 

This biography is as fresh as a sea 
breeze, and as mesmerizing as an adven- 
ture cut out of fictional whole cloth. If 
it does not interpret its major personali- 
ty thoroughly, it does give a lively out- 
line of his accomplishments, and it does 
bring his era to life. It should be noted 
that the book works on three unchang- 
ing assumptions: that Drake was in- 
vincible, that Elizabeth was an apostle 
of expediency to the historical salvation 
of England, and the traditional, unex- 
amined attitude that Spain was a preju- 
diced tyrant forcing all to pay lip-service 
to Catholicism and simultaneously coun- 
tenancing slavery, cruelty, murder and 
assorted treacheries. There is not room 
in Drake’s story for a large amount of 
this anti-Catholicism. but when a Cath- 
olic subject does come up, the history is 
always faithfully over-simplified to es- 
tablish an unquestioned villain: one 
time, Spain; another time, Mary Tudor. 
(Harper, $2.95, ages 12-up.) 

A twelve-year-old boy makes two long 
and exciting trips, in WORLD SONG, 
by Ann Nolan Clark. Red’s father, a 
college professor, has been commissioned 
to make a two-year survey of methods 
of improving the production of cacao in 
Costa Rica. Before leaving for Central 
America, Red makes a final visit to his 
grandfather, a trader to the Navajo In- 
dians at a post in New Mexico. Red has 
always loved the life of the trading post, 
has spent as much time there as pos- 
sible. His best friend is the Indian boy 
Hasteen. The two boys share a consum- 


ing interest in ornithology. Red’s favor- 
ite bird is the yellow warbler, and the 
boy puts in many happy hours at the 
trading post watching a pair of warblers 
build a nest and care for their young. 

Red’s inquiring mind has always kept 
him busy, and his interest in people has 
always provided friends his own age. 
Conditions change abruptly and unhap- 
pily, through no fault of Red’s, once the 
family is settled on the remote Costa Ri- 
can plantation. The house is run by ser- 
vants, the field work is done by native 
experts; there is no place for Red to of- 
fer his help. He cannot go to school be- 
cause the nearest school is too far away. 
Even horseback-riding is severely limit- 
ed because of the dangers of the thick 
jungle. It is, mystically and unexpected- 
ly, the song of the yellow warbler which 
mends Red’s life. He learns that the 
birds migrate to Costa Rica, and that 
there they have their dedicated admirers 
who can understand his feeling that the 
small birds are symbols of life. 

Style inhibits the potential fictional 
impact of World Song. It is labored, too 
special and weighted with significance. 
There is not enough action, handled as 
action. Even the closing event of the 
book—a trip into the wild regions of the 
interior to meet the Bird Woman, a seer- 
ess known to the Indians of all the 
world—is slow and gray. (Viking, $2.75, 
ages 10-13.) 

A teen-ager and her younger brother 
are sent to live with a supposedly 
wealthy relative, in THE MISSING 
$10,000 BILL, by Virginia Frances 
Voight. Their widowed mother is in 
Mexico on business and does not know 
that what has met her children at the 
ancient mansion of Cousin Rose Tinker 
is a condition close to poverty. Cousin 
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Rose is extremely proud of the past glor- 
ies of the Tinker name, and tries des- 
perately to hide the present truth. But 
Jill of necessity soon discovers it, and 
learns from Cousin Rose that life would 
not be so strained had not a $10,000 
bill disappeared from her husband's li- 
brary on the day he suffered a fatal 
stroke. With tyrannical stubbornness, 
Cousin Rose blames for both catastro- 
phies a pleasant young man who was a 
mere child when they occurred. The 
longer Jill lives with Cousin Rose, the 
deeper she is drawn into the mystery, 
particularly because there is the begin- 
ning of a romance with the accused 
young man. There are richly suspicious 
items in the mystery, including a very 
old and long-missing doll from Cousin 
Rose’s professional collection, a famed 
emerald ring, and dark evidence of 
prowlers around the old house. 


Atmosphere—the old house of the old 
lady—is the best thing in The Missing 
$10,000 Bill. It is so good that it gives 
character and distinction to a sometimes 
awkward plot. In the same manner, the 
characterization of Cousin Rose adds a 
dimension of reality to the typical teen- 
agers involved with her. Beyond the 
first terribly ordinary chapters, the book 
is substantial, with froth as minimal as 
it can be in an adolescent mystery. 
(Funk and Wagnalls, $2.95, ages 12- 
16.) 


When FIRST PARTING, by Skulda 
Vanadis Baner, opens, a young Swedish 
girl from the cool forests of the Lake 
Superior country is arriving on a sim- 
mering North Dakota prairie in late 
summer of 1919, on her first teaching 
assignment. Anna has a stoic courage 
and a familiarity with hard work, but 
she is nearly beaten by the heat, dirt 
and loneliness of the small settlement 
where she will teach the one-room 
school. During her year, she finds that 
every hardship has its compensatory re- 
ward. She meets hard-working, brave 
people around whom the prairie has 
woven its spell of rich promise—a prom- 
ise regularly broken by deep-summer 
drought. She sees their esteem for edu- 
cation, and the determination by immi- 
grant parents to give their children the 
education that the new land offers to 
all. Anna finds achievement, satisfac- 
tion, adventure and romance in her 
prairie year. 

First Parting has interest, as Anna 
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progresses from the depths that mark 
her introduction to the cruel-seeming 
countryside. The book is valuable for 
its authenticity of place and time. Its 
great fault is an obscure, poetical, 
strained style that is always trying for 
effects of high drama, and makes little 
distinction as to the relative importance 
of events. Sometimes the writing is un- 
intelligible; the reader grows impatient 
for a simple declarative sentence about 
a simple fact. (Longmans, $3.25, ages 
12-16.) 

Tasha Tudor is the author-illustrator 
of BECKY’S .BIRTHDAY. Birthdays 
are always special in the old-fashioned 
farm family, but this one is extra-spe- 
cial; the youngest child has reached ten, 
and it is a rich, warm August day—per- 
fect for a late-evening picnic-party along 
the river. Becky puts in an anticipatory 
but busy and thrilling day. Supplied 
with market-basket, list and red pocket- 
book, she does the grocery shopping for 
the first time. She makes a bouquet of 
summer flowers for Mother, and she 
helps prepare lunch, then pauses to lick 
the dasher of the ice-cream freezer 
which, on this special day, contains 
peach ice-cream. When the picnic turns 
out to be a surprise party, with neigh- 
boring children as guests, it seems that 
nothing can be added to Becky’s birth- 
day. But there is a touch of magic and 
an episode of comedy yet to come. 

Becky’s Birthday is a fine description 
of a splendid day of fun. Its children 
have a good time, one that is so univer- 
sally attractive, and so colorfully pre- 
sented, that it is easy to share, even if 
its date is long ago. The old-fashioned 
atmosphere is so lively that it actually 
adds factual interest. The Tudor illus- 
trations are warm-hearted in concept, 
and lovely in line and color. Their de- 
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tail, story and charm will inspire lonp 
looking. (Viking, $3.00, ages 8-11.) ~ 

A lively boy and girl play detective 
successfully in THE SECRET OF 
THE MARMALADE CAT, by Milton 
Lomask. Gail’s mother has just inherited 
an old-fashioned resort hotel in New 
England. Teddy is one of the guests at 
Slocum House—a most particular guest, 
being under some heavy suspicions, 
Malicious mischief occurs regularly at 
Slocum House, and the housekeeper, 
for one, sees Teddy’s fine hand behind 
the episodes of trouble. ‘Teddy is calmly 
aware of her accusations, and sets about 
to discover the real criminal, not as 
much to clear his name as to exercise 
his skills at observation and reasoning. 
Gail is drawn into the plotting, and be. 
comes deeply concerned when she real- 
izes that there is basis for Teddy’s theory 
that someone is attempting to force her 
mother to sell Slocum House. This 
theory gains importance with the discoy- 
ery that the hotel land possibly holds a 
deposit of the ore from which tin is 
mined. 


The Secret of the Marmalade Cat 
has proper characters and confusions, 
in a distinctly bright and interesting set- 
ting. Although the villain is evident a 
little too soon, the mystery has an ade- 
quate number of insolubles, which ulti- 
mately are cleared up to the reader’ 
satisfaction. The book is well-written 
and, for its type, substantial. (Ariel 
Books: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$2.95, ages 9-13.) 

In HIGGINS AND THE GREAT 
BIG SCARE, by Rebecca Caudill, a 
young puppy who has always been joy- 
fully playful suddenly commences to 
run in terror from all his human friends. 
His owners are both puzzled and impa- 
tient and have just about decided to get 
rid of him. For nine-year-old Henrietta, 
who lives next door, this would be a 
tragedy. The girl undertakes to drive 
the great big scare out of the puppy 
Higgins. She doesn’t really expect to 
find out what caused the scare, but ac- 
cidentally does just that. Restoring Hig 
gins to happiness is a harder problem, 
one to be handled with common sense, 
intuition and affection. 

Beth Krush’s illustrations for this 
brief story are funny, and do much to 
bring the children involved to life. In 
the text the slight characterizations and 
the ordinary events of the plot are little 
more than window-dressing; the book 
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is essentially a description of the spe- 
cialized technique of unscaring a scared 
pup. Constructed for the rare youngster 
who can become absorbed in caring for 
a dog as well as playing with it, the 
book has little general appeal. (Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, $2.95, ages 
6-10.) 

The Patron Saint series of brief biog- 
raphies now offers ANNE, by M. K. 
Richardson, and BERNARD, by Norah 
Smaridge. In Anne, the opening half is 
much the stronger. The first pages de- 
scribe the seventeenth-century vow of 
a storm-menaced boatload of Bretons 
bound for the New World to build a 
huge church to St. Anne should she 
save them from the peril of the seas. 
The fulfillment of their vow is the mod- 
em shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre. The 
story turns back through the centuries 
to the birth of Anne. It has Anne won- 
der through her girlhood years if she 
herself could be the maiden selected to 
be the mother of the Messias. This pos- 
sibility is over-stressed, and might cause 
children who read the book to wonder 
honestly if Anne could have been jeal- 
ous of the daughter she bore to Joakim. 
With the birth of her only child, Anne 
transferred her pondering about the 
mother of the Saviour to the little girl. 
The author concludes with educated 
guesses about Anne’s grandmotherhood, 
and busies herself with an odd assem- 
bling of random facts about girls named 
for St. Anne, and about events with 
which the saint’s name can be associat- 
ed, logically or not. Anne is, on the 
whole, a scattery piece of writing. 


Bernard is a strongly organized book, 
with a coherent story. Young Bernard 
de Menthon, son of a noble lord, was 
born a thousand years ago in a small 
castle high in the mountains of Savoy. 
Its position made the castle impregna- 
ble, but it stood in territory constantly 
menaced by marauding criminals. On 
one of the mountains, called Mount 
Jovis, pagans had built a shrine to Jupi- 
ter, and from it they rode forth to rob 
and to take Christian prisoners. As a 
boy, Bernard made an impetuous vow 
to drive the pagans from Mount Jovis. 
The boy was sent to Paris to study and 
returned after many years to find that 
his father had arranged a marriage for 
him. A vision of St. Nicholas informed 
Bernard that God had other plans. The 
boy stole away from his father’s castle, 
and began a difficult progress into reli- 
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gion. After many events in his adult life, 
Bernard realized that his boyhood vow 
had become a sacred duty, and he un- 
dertook to make the mountain passes 
safe for travelers. In this excellent book, 
Bernard is a thrilling hero, and his life, 
a stirring adventure. Youngsters will 
quicken to the moments of danger, and 
understand that there is nobility in the 
convincing, virile dedication of the boy 
and man. (Sheed and Ward, $2.00 each, 
ages 6-up.) 

An animal with a strong personality 
is the central character in NANETTE, 
A FRENCH GOAT, by Mireille and 
Artur Marokvia. Nanette comes to 
Ann’s family when newborn Louis is 
sickly and must have good, warm goat 
milk to sustain his life. The goat always 
responds to the baby’s cry, but little else 
that agitates the world of humans is 
worth her notice at first. Ann learns that 
there is a special way to act toward 
goats, a process for earning a goat’s 
friendship, and a manner in which to 
appeal to a goat’s better nature. 

Nanette is never fanciful or non-goat- 
like, but the authors have created a mar- 
velous background for her and an event- 
ful plot against that background to 
emphasize cunningly her extraordinary 
superiority over other animals and, just 
perhaps, over some humans—particular- 
ly unalert ones. There is a lot of text 
in Nanette, a rare condition in a pic- 
ture-book, and it is clearly talented and 
full of invention. The _ illustrations, 
where predominant colors are snappy 
green and orange, have a crisp and en- 
ergetic line, and are independent and 
comic. Like Nanette the goat, the re- 
freshing book owes no favors to any- 


body, but goes its surprising and delight- 
ful way on its own terms. (Lippincott, 
$3.00, ages 5-8.) 

THE CHILDREN COME RUN- 
NING is a most unusual book. For a 
number of years, UNICEF (United 
Nations Children’s Fund) has been sell- 
ing Christmas cards, generally picturing 
the world’s children and designed by 
famous artists, whose services are do- 
nated. A selection of these cards was 
presented to writer Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, and around their scenes she has 
written this book. It is a brief collection 
of poetry and prose. The poetry well 
manages the nearly impossible task of 
describing the picture at hand, and of 
being poetic. Some of the poems are 
markedly integral and lovely. All of 
them have delicacy, precision, music— 
and a verbal ease which erases their 
necessarily artificial origin. The prose 
in the book consists of several pieces 
which attempt to weave together a num- 
ber of UNICEF-card illustrations. It is 
remarkable that only one is the least 
part contrived. 

All of the other prose pieces have a 
natural sort of organization, and one, 
“The Conference,” is a gentle and mem- 
orable fable. There is a pretty Christ- 
mas air about The Children Come Run- 
ning. The book itself, and its extraordi- 
nary publishing history, will have mean- 
ing and reading-appeal to parents and 
children alike, Like the cards, the book 
will help UNICEF help children all 
around the world; the publisher states: 
“The proceeds from the sale of one 
book can provide enough vaccine to 
protect 100 children against tuberculo- 
sis.” (Golden Press, $2.95, all ages.) 

The ancient and honorable alphabet- 
trick is used again in a picture-book— 
26 WAYS TO BE SOMEBODY ELSE, 
written and illustrated by Devorah Box- 
er. A small, smiling little boy appears— 
small and smiling—in 26 illustrations 
showing what he might look like as 27 
different people (he once appears as 
Twins). The dream-characters follow 
each other in alphabetical order, from 
Acrobat through X-rayed man to the 
end, with a mere label-a-page as text. 
There is very nice drawing and some 
clever humor in this book; there is also 
enough variety and sophistication to 
stretch its appeal from the pre-schooler 
to the early-grader. (Pantheon, $3.25, 
ages 4-8.) 
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The story 
of an 


extraordinary 


sprritual 
friendshap 


his is the fascinating true 

story of Diana d’Andalo 
—the beautiful brilliant 
daughter of a wealthy family 
in 13th-century Italy who de- 
fied her parents and became 
a nun—and of her wise 
spiritual adviser, Jordan of 
Saxony. 

In telling of the remark- 
able friendship that grew be- 
tween them, Father Gerald 
Vann illuminates the mean- 
ing of all Christian friendship. 

Included is a translation of 
Jordan’s letters to Diana... 
letters which have come 

down through the centuries 
as beautiful, personal testa- 
ments of how the shared love 
of God may serve as the basis 
for human relationships. 


TO 
HEAVEN 
WITH 
DIANA! 


By GERALD VANN, O. P. 
$3.50, now at your bookstore 
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Medieval Mystery Plays 
(Continued from page 25) 


become rooted in the earth and grow as 
One. 

But lust grips David. His desire to 
enjoy Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, is 
so great he is tempted, and with her he 
plans the death of Uriah. After the 
murder the Angel Gabriel appears to 
David telling him 


Thou art the man. 
Thou hast killed Uriah with the sword, 
And taken his wife to be thy wife. 


David, to atone for his sinning, sits un- 
der the tree of grace, which has by now 
grown fully and is designated as the 
Tree of Knowledge, and “begins the 
Psalter,” namely Beatus vir: 


I will begin a psalm of praise, 

Blessed is the man that walketh 

Not in the counsel of the ungodly, 

Nor standeth in the way of sinners . . . 


Further, he is ordered, by way of atone- 
ment for his sins, to build a temple in 
honor of God. The work is begun, but 
God Himself appears before David say- 
ing, 
David, thou shalt not build my house; 
Unworthy the man who has killed a 
man. 
Thou hast destroyed an image of my 
face, 
Thou shalt not make my temple . . 
Solomon, thy son, shall make my temple. 


Solomon is crowned, David dies, his 
last words being in praise of God who 
will not grant him “leave to live any 
longer in error.” 

This Cornish play about David forms 
part of the Legend of the Rood, which 
traces the origin of the wood of the 
Holy Cross from the shoots which 
Moses had planted and which had 
grown from the seeds placed in the 
mouth of Adam at his death. The 
strong firm structure that spanned the 
earth to heaven, from Adam to Christ, 
loomed in all its strength and clarity 
against a darkening sky. 

The play The Sacrifice of Isaac, a fif- 
teenth-century miracle-play preserved 
in manuscript at Brome Hall in Suffolk 
County, is remarkable not merely be- 
cause it gives the lie to those critics who 
hold that the medieval authors of these 
plays were unskilled amateurs who hap- 
pened by precipitous chance to have hit 
upon a work of genius, but also because 
the play so brilliantly presents those 


twin spectres of faith-without-works, 
and faith-with-works, which, incredibly 
enough, were to become the chief weap. 
on used in the Protestant Reformation 
against the plays themselves. 

With the first words of the Angel 
who appears to tell us that God wishes 
to test Abraham’s steadfastness, the con- 
flict of the play is introduced. Abraham, 
who speaks next, after summarizing 
Holy Writ from Adam to Abraham, de- 
clares his love for God and his love for 
Isaac his son. From there on the action 
rises to almost unbearable anticipation, 
It is as though we all know what the 
outcome will be, but yet there is a fear 
in our hearts that we will not be perse- 
vering to the end, that we will not be 
able to say, “Let this cup pass; but nev- 
ertheless, Thine and not my will be 
done.” The audience seems actually in- 
duced to live through Christ’s agony in 
the Garden of Gethsemene, as it wit 
nesses the agony of Father Abraham 
and his son Isaac upon the hill where 
a father so loves God that he will offer 
his beloved son as a sacrifice. It is then, 
at the most tense moment, that the voice 
of God, through His Angel, is heard to 
say, 

Abraham, Abraham, well may thou 
speed, 
And Isaac, thy young son thee by: 
Truly, Abraham, for this deed, 
God shall multiply both your seed 
As thick as stars in sky. 
Of your seed shall come the Greatest 
One 
That ever is in bliss without end: 
For that ye serve God with perfect awe 


And even to death ye keep his law, 
Himself to your seed he shall lend, 


and grasping Abraham’s hand in which 
is clasped the sword of death, the Angel 
“addresses the congregation,” 
Good Christian people, these that ye 
have seen 
Are foreshadowers of Jesu’s sacrifice, 
Bearing the woes of earth most keen, 
Without gainsaying, in God’s service. 
So Christians all that sorrow borne 
And kept God’s word without a miss, 
Jesu, that wore the crown of thorn, 
Bring them all to heaven’s bliss. 


The delicate, many times subtle, in- 
terweaving of Old and New Testament 
stories throughout the fabric of the mys 
tery plays was done with consummate 
skill. It was accomplished with such in- 
tensity, with such a sincere identifica 
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tion of man’s relationship to God, that 
the process became its own undoing. At 
precisely what point in history the crit- 
ics of the personal, yet Church-con- 
trolled, interpretation of Holy Writ had 
their first victory, is not known. It is 
known that even though the mystery 
plays were still performed as late as 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
by 1548 the coming events were already 
casting their shadows before; for, in 
1548, in Paris, the Protestant opposi- 
tion forced upon the Parliament of 
Paris a bill which forbade the perform- 
ances of the Passion of Christ. The jus- 
tification for the edict was that the plays 
made of the Bible characters people 
who were too human; that the spirit of 
religion was being sacrificed for human- 
ness. In England the decline was slow- 
er, but gathered momentum after the 
Reformation. 


The decline became evident, but the 
influence of the Judaeo-Christian cul- 
ture which the plays had emphasized 
was a long day dying. Medieval audi- 
ences were so well oriented to this cul- 
ture they could understand almost every 
reference to anything in the Bible. The 
Renaissance audiences, as exemplified 
by those people who witnessed the 
plays of Marlowe and Shakespeare, 
could still recognize the allusions to 
Holy Writ although the meanings of 
the allusions were growing rather 
blurred. A Renaissance audience wit- 
nessing Hamlet found no problem in 
understanding the religious allusions, 
although it might not have been subjec- 
tively concerned with the significance 
of those allusions. When Hamlet cried 
out, 


Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Hora- 
tio, 
And much offence too . . 


both a medieval and early Renaissance 
audience would have recognized Saint 
Patrick as the protective power over Pur- 
gatory. These audiences knew all about 
Purgatory from such mystery plays as 
The Harrowing of Hell, and from such 
morality plays as Everyman—and also 
from Dante’s Divine Comedy. Such au- 
diences immediately would have recog- 
nized why Hamlet invoked Saint Pat- 
rick about a ghost, a soul in Purgatory 
who cannot rest having died unshriven, 
“cut off even in the blossom” of his sin, 
“unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled.” 
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To them it was a ghost who is 


Doom’d for a certain term to walk the 
night, 

And for the day confined to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes done .. . 

Are burnt and purged away... 


But if the Reformation acted as an 
outward force in obscuring the vivid 
picture of Holy Writ, the acceptance of 
Humanism, made accessible by the re- 
vival of Greek and Latin learning, was 
an inward movement motivated by free- 
will. It would be false to claim that 
duress forced a change in attitude to- 
wards the desire to know Holy Writ. 
True, the Reformation insisted that 
each man read, interpret and preach 
the Bible for himself; furthermore, it 
was this insistance which was respon- 
sible for the fact that the late Renais- 
sance congregations turned their backs 
on the very knowledge they were 
pledged to face; but it is also true that 
they willfully denied the desire for this 
knowledge. 

Christopher Marlowe, much more 
“modern” than Shakespeare, still spoke 
in terms of the medieval orientation to 
Judaeo-Christian culture. His audiences 
understood what he was saying when, 
in Doctor Faustus, Faustus cries that he 
has but one hour to live before he must 
face hell and damnation. As he sees 
Christ’s blood streaming in the firma- 
ment, he pleads that one drop of His 
blood ‘could save him; the audience 
knew that Faustus was referring direct- 
ly, word for word, to Saint ‘Thomas 
Aquinas. Yet, knowing this, the audi- 
ences were willing to exchange their 
knowledge for the new culture. With 
Faustus, they too called on Helen to 
make them immortal with her kiss. It 
is only in our own times, as can be seen 
by the revival of interest in these plays, 
that the congregations seem dubious 
about Helen’s kisses and their immor- 
talizing powers. 





Gabriel Fielding 
(Continued from page 20) 


bonhomie makes him a well-spring of 
hospitality—even in the home of anoth- 
er. Ask Fielding to your house, and you 
will, as likely as not, find that he is 
making you at home in it. “Don’t stand 
there so uncomfortably, Evelyn dear. 
Sit your little narrow bum down on 
this nice old chair,” he has said to me 





in what was virtually my own Mat, 
Nietzsche once said that the truly good 
person was he who desired to put anoth- 
er at his ease. Fielding eminently an- 
swers to this description. With a feel- 
ing-tone so fine it is almost clairvoyant, 
he feels he can bring relaxation of the 
spirit to those who sometimes wear a 
psychic straitjacket. And nine times out 
of ten he is right—he can. But now and 
then this receptivity misfires, and he 
will read—into a word, a glance, a 
movement—more than is there. Most of 
us, perhaps, are not so keen, so electri- 
cally-triggered, as Fielding would have 
us. 

Then, too, for the host who wishes to 
be the main exhibit at his own party, 
Fielding is not the best invitation. As 
like as not he will steal your thunder, 
with artillery larger and more rapid 
than your own. Fielding can be the per- 
fect listener, the open, sympathetic, un- 
condemning ear; but this is a role he 
will reserve for a deux occasions, His 
party manner brings him to the front 
of the stage. 

Part of Fielding’s understanding na- 
ture comes from the vicissitudes he has 
himself experienced; positions and pre- 
dicaments felt along his nerves, regis- 
tered emotionally, as it were, upon his 
heart. His mother, a remarkable old 
lady of eighty, with whom he is writing 
a novel based on her own life, was in 
his childhood and early manhood both 
his scourge and stimulus. The wife of 
an Anglican vicar, she assumed an air 
of Scriptural rightness, convinced that 
the Bible spoke directly to her. From 
this stemmed a whole network of ex- 
hortations and prohibitions—a heady 
and terrifying list of DOs and DON'Ts 
for a sensitive younger son to be reared 
on. 

It is not surprising that Fielding’s re- 
volt against the vicarage ethos was, at 
one time, total and committed. The au- 
tomatic resort to prayer, whatever the 
problem or the occasion, seemed to him 
empty, existentially hollow; and there 
is a magnificent passage in Brotherly 
Love, in which John Blaydon expresses 
his dissatisfaction with the outward maz 
chinery of supplication. Not long after 
this, we are not surprised to learn that 
John has become a member of the Com- 
munist Party, another station on the 
psychic wanderjahare which he is er 
acting out. 
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But at the same time, we have 
through John Blaydon, Fielding’s fic- 
tional persona, an awareness that the 
world of prayer is basically valid, how- 
ever many false attitudes its less disci- 
plined devotees adopt. Twice in Broth- 
ely Love, John Blaydon recognizes this: 
once, when his school-girl sister is criti- 
cally ill and receiving Extreme Unction 
fom an Anglican priest; and once, 
where he is with his mother, praying in 
church at night, over his brother’s dead 
body. In each case, he feels that prayer 
has brought: about some physical or 
psychosomatic change, though the proc- 
ess by which this comes about remains 
a closed book to him. 

There is a dark side to Fielding, 
which he has most fully explored in his 
brilliant “salvationist” novel Eight 
Days. 1 do not know of any novel which 
traces so deftly the devious ways of mar- 
ginal virtue beset by Original Sin. The 
book is a kind of extended metaphor 
which Fielding has employed to express 
the concentrated experience he encoun- 
tered in a short but intensive North- 
African holiday. 

It is this terrifying honesty to things 
as he sees them which makes this forty- 
five-year-old doctor so stimulating and 
disturbing a man. 





Why No Satire? 
(Continued from page 21) 


dubious their Christianity, the great sa- 
tirists of the past based their work on 
standards of right and wrong which 
scarcely required definition from them. 
These standards require definition to- 
day because they have been attacked so 
often, not merely in practice as they 
have always been, but in theory as well. 

English literature has for the most 
pat been written by Protestants, and it 
has always been written in a Protestant 
atmosphere.'In this country the increas- 
ing fragmentation of Protestantism and 
everywhere its tendency toward rela- 
tivism and syncretism have made the 
theoretical. structure of ethics seem 
weaker and less reliable. While it re- 
tains a good deal of practical accept- 
ance, its rationale has come to appear 
less rational, less defensible. As it seems 
less defensible, deviations from it are 
proportionately less open to attack, And 
satire is attack. 

Even up to the first World War, soci- 
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ety and social patterns at least seemed 
to have stability in America. In a soci- 
ety, like that of England based on class 
distinctions, the pattern was even more 
evident. The notion of “a place for 
everyone, and everyone in his place,” 
which is a distant, non-theological re- 
flection of the great chain of being so 
beloved of the eighteenth century, has 
the great advantage of ordered clarity. 
One need not be an advocate of rigid 
class distinctions to see what a help they 
are to the satirist. He knows how peo- 
ple should act; he knows what his char- 
acter’s place is and when he is out of 
it. His audience, he can be confident, 
knows, too. The modern satirist, writing 
in an increasingly mobile society, lacks 
this advantage. Yesterday’s butt may be 
tomorrow’s hero. 

A pluralistic society fears devisive 
elements. Its balance is easily disturbed, 
and it fears the disturber. Political, ra- 
cial, religious groups, business and la- 
bor feel that their status has been 
achieved with difficulty and can only 
with difficulty be maintained. They 
therefore resent attack from outside. If 
their corporate image is to be kept in- 
tact, they feel that they cannot afford 
attack from inside the group either. 
They seldom laugh at themselves be- 
cause they do not want others to laugh 
at them. They do not hold their posi- 
tions securely enough to be able to tol- 
erate laughter. The much vaunted vir- 
tue of toleration does not extend so far. 

Perhaps the word “toleration” is 
another partial key to the present lack 
of satire. For satire is intolerant. Lang- 
land did not tolerate the clerical vices 
of his day nor Chaucer of his. Jonson 
did not tolerate avarice and hypocrisy. 
Fielding did not tolerate the Methodists 
or the Catholics. Swift had no tolerance 
for Wood, nor Pope for Hervey. Dryden 
did not tolerate Shaftesbury, nor Byron 
the Edinburgh Review. We _ have 
learned in our day to tolerate almost 
everything. 

There is a little satire aimed at and 
written for the academic community. 
“Myra Buttle’s” attack on T. S. Eliot 
in The Sweeniad, Mary McCarthy’s 
Groves of Academe, and Randall Jar- 
rell’s Pictures at an Exhibition are pa- 
rochial indeed. There is the bland am- 
bivalence of Marquand’s attitude toward 
New England, and the shame-faced am- 
bivalence of Sinclair Lewis’ attitude to- 





Face-to-face talks with 17 








leading Catholics about 
Church, State, themselves 
and life in America today 


CATHOLICS IN 


CONVERSATION 


By Donald McDonald 


The tremendously increased concern 
with religion and its role in Amer- 
ican life today gives this unusual 
book special interest for both Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic readers. 

The author, a leader in Catholic jour- 
nalism, has set down verbatim his 
tape-recorded conversations with im- 
portant Catholics, clerical and lay, 
who candidly discuss their work as 
well as their views on what’s right 
and what’s wrong with Catholicism in 
the United States. 


Those who speak are: 


REV. GODFREY DIEKMANN, O.S.B., 
theologian, St. John’s University, and 
editor of Worship magazine. 

JOHN COGLEY, a director of the 
Fund for the Republic’s Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions. 
MSGR. JOHN TRACY ELLIS, Profes- 
sor of Church History, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

DOROTHY DAY, co-founder of The 
Catholic Worker movement. 

REV. JOSEPH FICHTER, S.J., soci- 
ologist, Loyola University, New Or- 
leans. 

WALTER KERR, drama critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

REV. ROBERT J. HENLE, S.J., Dean 
of the Graduate School, St. Louis 
Life and Professor of Philoso- 
phy. 

SENATOR EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
of Minnesota. 

MSGR. GEORGE G. HIGGINS, Direc- 
tor, Social Action Department, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 
PHYLLIS McGINLEY, poet and es- 
sayist. 

REV. ALFRED LONGLEY, pastor of 
St. Richard’s parish, Richeld, Min- 
nesota. 

JAMES O’GARA, Managing Editor, 
The Commonweal. 

SISTER MARY EMIL, I.H.M., mem- 
ber of the National Sister Formation 
Committee. 

J. L. O'SULLIVAN, Dean of the Mar- 
} nga University College of Journal- 


REV. GUSTAVE WEIGEL, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiology at Woodstock 
College. 

J. F. POWERS, short-story writer. 
BISHOP JOHN J. WRIGHT, Bishop 
of the Pittsburgh diocese. 


Their independent responses to Mr. 
McDonald’s trenchant questions are 
candid and thought-provoking. Espe- 
cially interesting are conversations on 
politics, Church-State and interfaith 
relations, 
scholarship, the arts, censorship, par- 
ish life and social questions. 


Catholic education and 
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Gregory presents very graphic- 
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the turbulent times in which 
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three vocations—single, mar- 
riage and a family . . . the 
religious life. 

“We can take a lesson from 
her charity and patience. Mod- 
ern American Catholics can 
learn much... .”” 

—Ave Maria 
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ward success in the Middle West. None 
of these can long cloud the mirror of 
our self-esteem. 

On the comic-strip level “Pogo” and 
“L'il Abner” retain the tradition of 
popular satire. But best-selling fiction, 





the popular drama and the motion pic 
ture tend to see man as victim, or map 
as accidental hero. There are no fool 
and few villains. 

While this vision of man persists, fo, 
good or evil there will be littlesatire, 





Paperback Bookshelf 
(Continued from page 61) 


Alfred and Lynn and... . at the Ivy 
.. and I said to him .. and he said 
to me... and |’—grrr.. . .). This is, 


however, a richly informed and strong- 
ly carpentered book. Mr. Hart writes 
like an angel, a slightly Jamesian angel, 
beautifully blending Broadway and the 
manner of Beacon Hill, an enchanting 
mixture of “card” and rather severe 
dandy, expressing himself in the smooth- 
est and most elegant prose. Tragedy and 
comedy are implicit in his portraits of 
his family: the gentle Cockney father, 
the nonplussed New York mother, the 
brother with whom he achieved friend- 
ship, the grandfather and aunt, the fail- 
ures who inspired him. It is a saga of 
work: with amateur groups, as “social 
director” in summer camps, a part in 
the Emperor Jones with the Negro ac- 
tor Charles Gilpin, the dreary journeys 
through small towns and great cities, 
humiliating failure in Chicago and, 
eventually, with George Kaufman, the 
tenacious struggle, rewriting and again 
rewriting, that made Once in a Lifetime 
a success and put the author on the road 
to even greater successes. Mr. Hart 
claims that he was lucky and it may be 
so, but he worked hard, studied the mas- 
ters, unobtrusively, and in this book 
demonstrates that he is a writer who 


can command success in any medium 
of the art. The book is, among its other 
virtues, so charitable in its assessment 
of people, so grateful in its portraits of 
those who helped, that it is more than 
a joy to read. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


The Christian Idea of Education, 
(Yale PB, $1.45.) Talks given at a 
seminar attended by eminent Christian 
scholars, among them Father John 
Courtney Murray, S.J., M. Jacques 
Maritain, Father George Florovsky and 
Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr. Recommended 
to every reader who is interested in the 
most important problem of our times, 
the report catches the clash of debate 
and the friendly spirit of the debaters, 
clarifies many problems and is altogeth- 
er lucid while remaining on the highest 
level. 

Nostromo, by Joseph Conrad. (Sig 
net, 75 cents.) One of the great novels 
of the past fifty years and especially 
timely in these days of divisions be 
tween the United States and Cuba 
Conrad’s republic in Latin America is 
wholly imaginary, an extraordinary cre 
ation, which includes in its range the 
political problems of his day and fore- 
shadowing those of ours. The character 








Cover photo, Francois Mauriac by 
Jean Marie Marcel, courtesy of French 
Cultural Services. Pages 15 and 26, 
drawings by George Roth. Page 29, 
Teilhard de Chardin by Philipe Hals- 
man. Page 32, Evelyn Waugh by Ce- 
cil Beaton. Page 33, William Shirer 
by Arnold Newman. Page 35, motor- 
ized German division by U.P.I. Page 
36, Vance Packard by Hans Knopf. 
Page 39, week-old fawn by Edwin 
Way Teale. Page 46, drawing by 
Whitney Darrow, Jr. Page 54, Knute 
Rockne by Culver Service. Page 55, 
Ezra Pound by Alvin Langdon Co- 





PHOTO AND ART CREDITS 


burn. Page 56, Mark Twain and 
George W. Cable, courtesy of the 
New York Historical Society, New 
York. Page 59, St. Vincent de Paul’s 
candlestick and breviary by Leonard 
von Matt. Page 63, Ruth Stephan by 
John Stephan; John Updike by Alfred 
A. Knopf. Page 65, Richard Bissell 
by Dale Stierman. Page 66, Richard 
Powell by Gus Pasquarella. Page 67, 
Rene Hardy by Photo Pic. Page 68, 
James Purdy by Fabian Bachrach. 
Page 69, Anthony Powell by the Lon- 
don Times. 
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of Nostromo, based on a Mediterranean 
pilot whom Conrad knew in his youth, 
is beautifully done, and there is a charm- 
ing sketch of an old Redshirt, one of 
Garibaldi’s rebels. 

The Wizard of Oz, by L. Frank 
Baum. (Crest, 35 cents.) “You people 
with hearts,” the Tin Woodman said, 
“have something to guide you, and need 
never do wrong: but I have no heart, 
and so | must be very careful.” Here, 
again, a Charming classic for the young, 
introduced by James Thurber, with the 
original pictures, as enchanting as the 
text. A book for children we recommend 
to adults. 

Adventures of the Mind. CVintage, 
$1.25.) Father Martin D’Arcy, Dame 
Edith Sitwell—brilliantly combative on 
her own subject, poetry—Lewis Mum- 
ford and Professor Oppenheimer are 
among the many distinguished people 
who contribute to this stimulating book; 
each illuminates aspects of the problems 
of our time. 

Barchester Towers, by Anthony Trol- 
lope. (Bantam Classic, 50 cents.) Trol- 
lope’s world of canons and curates, 
cathedral closes, the conflict between 
pew and pulpit, the intriguing for office 
in the ecclesiastical world of nineteenth- 
century England—Barchester—is a place 
to which the reader returns, like a nos- 
talgic tourist. The Bantam edition is a 
model of paperback production. 

The Conquerors, by Andre Malraux. 
(Beacon, $1.25.) A novel out of the 
revolutionary China of thirty years ago, 
written in “the shade of Borodin” by a 
young Marxist soldier-of-fortune who 
now is a Gaullist minister. Andre Mal- 
taux, novelist, art historian, resistance 
leader and politician, is one of the most 
significant men of our time. The “post- 
face” brings his attitude up-to-date and 
isa moving testimony to the lucidity of 
the French mind facing and outfacing 
tragedy. 

Chaucer Criticism: The Canterbury 
Tales, edited by Richard Schoeck and 
Jerome Taylor. (Notre Dame Books, 
$1.45.) The first of a new series that 
ptomises to be good. Eighteen essays, by 
ttitics who include Longfellow, E. E. 
Cummings and Ralph Baldwin, illumi- 
nate aspects of Chaucer, characteriza- 
tion, rhetoric, the clergy, Chaucer the 
hilgrim—the net result being uncom- 
monly revealing. A scholarly book that 
isa pleasure to read. 
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The Ox-Bow Incident, by Walter Van 
Tilburg Clark. (Signet Classics, 50 
cents.) An American masterpiece in a 
genre America has given to the world, 
a Western with the mood of Greek trag- 
edy. Economically and convincingly 
characterized, fast-moving with a fine 
command of dialect in the dialogue, this 
book is recommended especially to stu- 
dents of fiction, 

The Coming Political Breakthrough, 
by Chester Bowles. (Ballantine, 50 
cents.) This book should be required 
reading for voters and politicians. Mr. 
Bowles is the diplomat par excellence, a 
thoroughly civilized statesman in the 
terms required in the twentieth century. 
He has studied Asia in Asia. He is in- 
formed first of his own country’s prob- 
lems and in foreign policy understands 
other countries, so that his approach is 
precisely realistic. Courtesy is not the 
least of his virtues; and he is a good 
writer. 

Let Your Mind Alone, by James 
Thurber. CUniversal Library, $1.25.) 
Do you want to get the best out of life, 
be respected by your wife, your chil- 
dren, go to Europe on vacation (with- 
out money), achieve happiness, erudi- 
tion, great wealth? If so, read Professor 
Thurber, and take the advice explicit in 
his book’s title. This is the wisest Cand 
funniest) satire ever written on the 
“popular psychologist” medicine men 
who haunt the western world and are, 
in the long run (one suspects), a more 
hideous menace than Mr. K. himself. 
There are pictures by Mr. Thurber, too, 
lots of them and, need I add, all good. 
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vic will go to the winning author’s 
college. The winning story will be pub- 
lished in The Critic; all other entries 
will be considered for publication in 
The Critic which will make payment 
at its regular rates for any stories pub- 
lished other than the prize-winner. En- 
tries should be sent to arrive before 
April 1, 1961, to: 

Short Story Contest Editor 

The Thomas More Association 

210 West Madison Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Observed in Britain’s The Bookseller: 
the announcement ad for Paul Gallico’s 
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by Abbot Benedict Baur 


A work of lasting value. Ex- 
plains clearly, in precise detail 
the purpose, advantages and 
value of frequent confession. 
Demonstrates how to use the 
sacrament as a companion to 
frequent communion in ad- 
vancing the soul toward God. 


For Clergy: Gives sharp insight into 
personal use of confession. 


Religious: A step-by-step guide to 
fruitful use of frequent confession. 


Laity: An invaluable aid in under- 


standing the true value of confes- 
sions. 


Confessors: A link to the Holy Spirit 
in aiding generous souls to sanctity. 


218 pages $3.00 
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latest sequel to Mrs. ’Arris Goes to Paris 
restores the dropped consonant for Eng- 
lish eyes—Mrs. Harris Goes to New 
York. 


Not ’alf sensitive, are they? ’Ardly! 





STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
JULY 2, 1946 AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 
STAT. 208) SHOWING THE OWNER- 
SHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCU- 
LATION OF “THE CRITIC” published bi- 
monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 
1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, The Thomas More 
Association, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, 
Ill.; Editor, Paul K. Cuneo, 210 W. Madison 
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christmas 
of course, the best gifts 
are books ... and the most appropriate 


gilts are catholic books... 
and here are some we recommend... 
confident that they will be enjoyed and treasured 
long after the usual potlatch has been consumed 
.. . broken, lost, exchanged or thrown away... 
THE MIND AND HEART OF AUGUSTINE edited by J. M. Flood 
. with an introduction by Father Martin D’Arcy... 
provides a remarkably readable and contemporary chrestomathy 
of the Catholic philosopher who has so much to say 
to us today .. . $2.95 ... THE LOVELIEST FLOWER 
by Doris Burton . . . which recounts the lives of ten heroic women who | 
founded religious congregations . . . struck The Catholic Digest as 
“a treasury of information”... $2.95 ... Miss Burton’s 
companion volume for teenage boys ... PIONEERS FOR CHRIST ($2.95) ... 
is also recommended ... THE LADY FROM 
TOLEDO Fray Angelico Chavez’ final novel .. . naturally 
about New Mexico... and, of course, Our Lady ... was called by the 
Fresno Bee “at once entertaining and thought-provoking”... $3.95... 
A more factual book about the Blessed Virgin is Edward Connor’s RECENT 
APPARITIONS OF OUR LADY... which, 
according to The Sign, is “a digest of important information, 
attractively put forth” ... $2.95 ...A perennial favorite for Christmas. 
giving is THE DARK VIRGIN: THE BOOK OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 
... a definitive anthology edited by Donald Demarest 
and Coley Taylor ... with a full color print of the Miraculous Painting 
... $5... The ideal present for parents and teachers ... is MARIA MONTESSORI 
by E. M. Standing ... America called it “a readable introduction to this important educator 
and the more important area of education to which she devoted her noble life” ... $5.25 
A book for aficionados of the True West .. . which The Critic 
found “a pleasure to recommend”... is LAST OF THE VAQUEROS by A. R. Rojas .. 
For those difficult people on your list... 
priests, seminarians and nuns... with a talent for words... 
what about Henry F. Unger’s WRITING FOR THE CATHOLIC MARKET 
... which The Way calls “a lexicon of factual information on how to do it” .. . $3.95? 
For anyone interested in his spiritual progress ... we suggest SEARCH FOR SANCTITY by Abbot Damian 
Jentges, O.S.B.... $3.95 .. . or GOD’S INFINITE LOVE AND OURS by Robert Mageean, C.S.S.R., $2.95 
And for every Catholic reader . . . and anyone else 
who enjoys a fresh and vital approach to what is involved 
in becoming “Another Christ”... there is our nomination for the Book of the Year... 
A PRIEST CONFESSES by R. P. Jose Luis Martin Descalzo . . . $3.95 ... Of it Fr. Chavez writes: 
“If I were rich, I would get a copy for every seminarian and keep copies on hand 
for lay friends, Catholic and non-Catholic.” 


. $3.75 


These are rather special, out-of-the-way books... 

which have not been on the best-seller lists, or widely reviewed and bookclubbed .. . 

the sort of books which indicate that they have been chosen as gifts with more than average 
thought 

and care 
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For imagination in publishing . . . the Fides DOME books. 


Each year eight new experiences in good 
reading. Here are the first four, and the 
new four. D-1 GROWTH OR DECLINE 
by Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard — the 
world - famous Pastoral Letter on the 
state of the Church in the modern world. 
D-2 MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS 
by Leo J. Trese —a practical guide to 
Christian living that has helped count- 
less men and women to meet and over- 
come the tensions and anxieties of life 
in the modern world. D-3 WHAT CATH- 
OLIC GIRLS SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
MARRIAGE by Francis X. Dietz —a 
lucid and comprehensive review of Cath- 
olic teaching on marriage. D-4 ACCENT 
ON PURITY by Joseph E. Haley — an 
illustrated guide to sex education, rated 
“‘a must” for Catholic parents, teachers 





and counsellors of young people. D-5 
WISDOM SHALL ENTER by Leo J. Trese 
—a course in Catholic apologetics. D-6 
MENTAL HEALTH IN CHILDHOOD by 
Charles Burns—a non-technical discus- 
sion based on twenty years of practical 
experience in dealing with maladjusted 
children. D-7 PRIESTS AMONG MEN by 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard — another 
world - famous Pastoral Letter on the 
essential nature of the priesthood and 
the priestly mission in the modern social 
order. D-8 PURITY, MODESTY, MAR- 
RIAGE by Joseph Buckley—a Christian 
design for sex. Each . . . ninety-five 
cents. The perfect beginning of a home 
paperback library for yourself or a friend 
. .. the DOME books. At your local po- 
perback rack or write... 


FIDES PUBLISHERS . . . NOTRE DAME, 'NDIANA 
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